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ABBREVIATIONS 


SC = Shih chi 

HS = Han shu 

HHS = Hou Han shu 

TKC = Tung kuan Han chi 

HHC = Hou Han chi 

SCC = Shui ching and its commentary 


If not otherwise indicated, all quotations are from HHS. 23,53:1b means 
page Ib in chapter 23 of HHS, Hou Han shu chi chie edition, which 
corresponds to chapter 53 of the Palace edition. 

The T’ang commentary and Liu Chao’s commentary to the treatises are 
referred to as Commentary. The collected explanations of Wang Hsien-ch’ien 
are referred to as Chi chie, and the addenda at the end of each chapter 
as Chiao pu. 


|. The choice of the capital 


Ch’ang-an, the great capital of Former Han, was by the end of A.D. 
25 in a state of ruin. It had, remarkably, suffered only minor damage 
in 23, between Oct. 4 when rebels had forced their way into the city, 
and Oct. 6 when Wang Mang was killed on the Terrace Bathed by Water 
(Chien-t’ai). Order had been restored not later than Oct. 9, after arrival 
of the Han troops.') Although the Eternal Palace (Wei-yang-kung) had been 
sacked and burned, the remainder of the city with its palaces, ministries, 
wards, and markets was intact.*) But this was only a respite. Ch’ang-an 
changed hands again in early October, 25,’) and its new masters, the Red 
Eyebrows, looted its riches and terrorized its people.‘) Before their departure 
in early May, 26, they partially burned the city, including all the palaces.”) 
According to one source,°) the only official building left standing was the 
Temple of the Eminent Founder.’) These events proved beyond any doubt 
that in times of major civil war the Land Within the Passes was a trap.*) 
The founder of the Later Han dynasty, Emperor Kuang-wu (r. 25-57), 
realized this, and on Nov. 27, 25, chose Lo-yang as his capital (1A:17a—17b). 
A secondary motive may have been recognition of the fact that the key 
economic area had shifted from the Land Within the Passes to the Great 
Plain, and that it would be easier to supply the new capital. Lo-yang also 
enjoyed enormous prestige as the second city of the empire. It had briefly 
been the capital of Emperor Kao from 202 to 201 B.C. (HS 1B:4b, 10b).’) 
Wang Mang had planned to move his government there, and had ordered 
the building of temples and altars. The future Emperor Kuang-wu himself, 
then a lowly Acting Colonel Director of the Retainers, had repaired the 
‘palaces and ministries of Lo-yang in October, 23, to prepare them for 
the Keng-shih Emperor’s arrival.'°) Although two years later there was some 
fighting at the Arsenal within the walled city, Lo-yang surrendered to 
Kuang-wu on Nov. 4, 25, without further resistance.'') It was unharmed, 
in relatively good condition, and a fit capital for the new dynasty.'’) 


2. The sources 
Although Lo-yang was the capital from 25 to 190, relatively little is known 
about its city plan and architecture. For Ch’ang-an, an important work 
exists, the San fu huang t’u, which is entirely devoted to this town and 


its surroundings, and which is particularly informative on imperial build- 
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ings.'*) No such text has been preserved for Lo-yang. We must rely mainly on 
the HHS and its sources, which are not, of course, concerned with Lo-yang 
as a city but with events taking place in it. Therefore the history has little 
to offer on the location of buildings or their positions in relation to each 
other, the palace grounds, roads, wards etc. Nevertheless, the HHS yields 
a fair amount of incidental information, not the least in its list of portents, 
especially fires, recorded in the Imperial Annals and the Treatise on the 
Five Elements. Outside HHS, there are some notices in other texts. From 
Later Han times, Ts’ai Chih’s (fl. 175) Han kuan tien chih yi shih hsiian 
yung, of: which only fragments remain, and Ying Shao’s (d. 206) Han kuan 
yi contain valuable accounts. The latter’s Feng su t’ung, and Fu Wu-chi’s 
(fl. 151) Ku chin chu are of considerable interest. Ts’ai Yung’s'*) (133-192) 
Tu tuan has an item on the Capital Hostel. In the field of Later Han 
poetry, Pan Ku’s (32-92) Fu on the Two Capitals (Liang tu fu) is 
disappointing, since it is more detailed on ritual than scenery. Chang Heng’s 
(78-139) Fu on the Eastern Capital (Tung ching fu), on the other hand, 
dwells lovingly on the palaces and gardens of Lo-yang, exaggerated though 
the description must be. Useful notes are appended by his commentator 
Hsiie Tsung (d. 243). From the period after the fall of Han, only two 
relevant accounts have been preserved. One 1s Huang-fu Mi’s (215—282) 
Ti wang shih chi. Among odds and ends of not always reliable information, 
it gives dimensions for the walled city of Lo-yang and the imperial tombs 
of Later Han. The other is the Shur ching chu of Li Tao-yiian (d. 527). 
This remarkable work describes in chiian 16 sites in and around Lo-yang 
along the course of the Ku River and connecting canals. While this is 
the Lo-yang of Northern Wei times, there are important asides concerning 
Later Han."’) 

Additional sources of information are the T’ang commentary to HHS, 
written under the patronage of the Heir-apparent Li Hsien (651-684) and 
presented to the throne on Jan. 11, 677, and Liu Chao’s (fl. 502-519) 
separate commentary to the HHS treatises.'") These combined commentaries 
(henceforth jointly referred to as Commentary) give quotations from a whole 
range of now lost works on Lo-yang, all datable to Chin times. No less 
than four of these had the title of Lo-yang chi. The first was written 
by an unknown author in 4 chuan, the second by Lu Chi (261-303) in 
1 chiian,"’) the third by Hua Yen-chiin in an unknown number of chiian, 
and the fourth by Tai Yen-chih in 1! chiian.") The HHS Commentary 
occasionally refers to Lu Chi and Hua Yen-chiin by name. It also in a 
number of cases simply quotes a Lo-yang chi, leaving us at a loss to 
know which of the four it has in mind. Yang Ch’iian-ch’i (4th century)”) 
wrote a a Lo-yang t’u in | chiian. Other works by unknown authors seem 
to have been concerned with the palaces of Lo-yang exclusively. The 
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Lo-yang kung she chi is listed by Wen T’ing-shih”) but not by the treatises 
on bibliography in Sui shu, Chiu T’ang shu, and Hsin T’ang shu, nor 
by HHS Commentary. A Lo-yang kung tien pu, on the other hand, appears 
with only 1 chiian in the Pu Chin shu yi wen chil’') and the Ching chi 
chih of Sur shu (2:22b) and then suddenly with 3 chiian in the Ching 
chi chih of Chiu T’ang shu (A:40a) and the Yi wen chih of Hsin T’ang 
shu (2:30b). It is conceivable, therefore, that the Lo-yang kung tien pu 
of T’ang times, such as it was known to the commentators of HHS, had 
increased in size by absorbing the Lo-yang kung she chi. Still another 
text on the palaces of Lo-yang is the Lo-yang kung ko chuan which the 
HHS commentators apparently knew under more than one title.”) For some 
reason, none of these titles is mentioned in the treatises on bibliography 
of Sui and T’ang. One further compilation used by the commentators of 
HHS appears for the first time in the Ching chi chih of Chiu T’ang shu 
(A:40a). This is the Han kung ko pu in 3 chilan by an unknown author. 
It may have been written long before the T’ang, and also seems to have 
existed under a number of variant titles.”) 

None of these texts is preserved in its entirety. We have to make do 
with terse quotations, which, when prefixed by titles beginning with 
**Lo-yang’’, even leave room for doubt whether they refer to the city 
of Later Han or Chin times. Some conditions remained the same during 
that period, but much did change including names. It is necessary, therefore, 
to proceed with caution. 

To my knowledge, there has been no important recent research on Later 
Han Lo-yang by Chinese or Japanese authors. Ku Yen-wu (1613-1682) 
published a few excerpts from the sources in chiian 7 (3a—-7a) of his Li 
tai ti wang che ching chi. Hui Tung’s (1697-1758) brief enumeration of 
palace halls etc. is reproduced by HHS chih 19:5b, Chi chie. Only the 
geographer Ku Tsu-yu' (1624-1680) attempts a synthesis in chiian 48 of 
the Tu shih fang yii chi yao (pp. 2037 ff.). But he also is limited and 
traditional in his approach. Although the literary sources are meagre, it 
is possible to give a fuller description of Later Han Lo-yang than the 
Ch’ing scholars have attempted. Archaeology begins to make important 
contributions. While nothing has been done as yet to excavate the palaces, 
wards, and market places, the remnants of the city walls were measured 
and mapped in 1954. The best account of these activities is given by Yen 
Wen-ju.”) 

Western publications have almost totally neglected the capital of Later 
Han. Joseph Needham’s Science and Civilization in China touches on 
Lo-yang whenever this is justified by the direction of his work. Ho Ping-ti 
analyzes the dimensions of the walled city.”) Little else of value has been 
written.”) 


3. The geographical setting 


The Lo River drains a broad southwest-northeasterly valley into the 
Yellow River. Its most important affluents are the Ku River from the 
left and the Yi River from the right. All three have shifted their courses 
since Han times. Then the Lo passed over a mile (ca. 2 km) south of 
the capital. Today it has washed away the remains of the whole southern 
wall of the ancient city, except for the southeast corner.”) During Han, 
the Yi River entered the Lo just southeast of Lo-yang, whereas it today 
has shifted its mouth about 20 miles (32 km) downstream. In Han times, 
the Ku flowed into the Lo east of Lo-yang, today it enters west of the 
city. 


To the north, a low range of hills, not exceeding 1300 feet (400 m) 
above sea level, but with a relative height of no more than 650 feet (200 
m), forms the watershed between the Lo and Yellow Rivers. This range 
was in Han times known as the Pei-mang Mountains, whose southern slopes 
occasionally were used for state burials.”) The distance north to south, 
from the Pei-mang Mountains to the Han course of the Lo, was somewhere 
around 4 1/2 miles (7 km). On this plain, according to tradition, Wu-wang 
of Chou had built the Royal City (Wang-ch’eng) or Lo-yi, and the Duke 
of Chou had built the Victorious Chou (Ch’eng-chou) to the east of it. 
Han Lo-yang was located on the site of the latter. 


The Lo River valley had its share of natural calamities. There is no 
way of estimating how often these occurred, since they were recorded — 
in the sources as warnings from Heaven, i.e. portents, and only became 
portents if memorialized as indirect criticism against the emperor and his 
court.”) The Treatise on the Hundred Officials states: ‘‘Always when there 
are auspicious omen and portents in the state, [the Prefect Grand Astrologer] 
is in charge of recording them’’ (chih 25:1b). It was undoubtedly this list 
from which the dynastic historian quoted the various phenomena, while, 
as a rule, he ignored those calamities which had not been memorialized. 
There is an occasional reference to government relief measures in response 
to a disaster. A sacrifice for rain shows that there was a drought. But 
this is not enough to fill the gaps. Our information on calamities 1s 
incomplete, and all the texts can tell us 1s less than the whole truth. 


According to the sources, the capital area during Later Han suffered 
from 33 fires, 31 earthquakes, 23 droughts, 17 heavy rains and floods, 
12 storms, 10 plagues of locusts and caterpillars, and 4 epidemics among 
people and cattle.”) Allowing for a slight overlapping of these categories, 
it still 1s evident that life was insecure, and that the superstitious were 
kept in a state of almost continuous alarm. 
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4. The dimensions, walls, gates, and population 


Liu Chao’s commentary to the HHS treatises quotes two important 
statements on the dimensions of Lo-yang. Firstly, according to Ti wang 
shih chi, the walled city measured 6 /;, 11 pu, from east to west, and 
9 Ii, 100 pu, from south to north. Secondly, according to the now lost 
Chin yiian-k’ang ti tao chi (which, as indicated by its title, was compiled 
during the yiian-k’ang period of Chin, 291-299), the city measured 6 /, 
10 pu, from east to west, and 9 /;, 70 pu, from south to north, comprising 
an area of 300 ch’ing, 12 mou, and 36 [square] pu (chih 19:6a, Commentary). 
Ho Ping-ti notes’) that the two works give nearly identical measurements 
for the east-west wall, namely 6 //, 11 pu, and 6 Ii, 10 pu respectively. 
He concludes that both sets of figures must refer to the same side of 
the city wall, be based on the same dynastic linear system, and be taken 
from the Later Han government archives. Since 7i wang shih chi uses 
Han measures, the linear figures recorded by Chin yuan-k’ang ti tao chi 
clearly pertain to the same system.”) 

Ho Ping-ti has overlooked that the two texts almost certainly quote figures 
from one and the same rather than two different surveys. The clue to 
this is T’ai-p’ing yii lan 155 (p. 841:1), which repeats the Ti wang shih 
chi dimensions as 6 /i 10 pu.) The other version of 11 pu is obviously 
a copying error (—+ became +-): It follows that the two sets of figures 
are complementary and that they must be combined to reconstitute the 
original Han survey: 


The east-west walls 6li, 10 pu= 2,508.7 m 
One south-north wall 991i, 70 pu = 3,839.2m 
The other south-north wall 9 fi, 100 pu = 3,880.8 m 


Ti wang shih chi quoted the first and last sets of these figures, whereas 
Chin yiian-k’ang ti tao chi quoted the first and second. 

The different lenghts of the eastern and western walls of Lo-yang are 
borne out by the archaeological survey of 1954. Yen Wen-ju reports the 
measurements in meters:”) 


The east wall 3,862.7 m (12,669.7 ft.) 
The west wall 3,811.0m (12,499. 1 ft.) 
The north wall 2,600.0m( 8,528.0 ft.) 


How are these figures to be reconciled with the Han survey? 

Starting with the 1954 figures for the west wall, and checking that distance 
on the official map of the archaelogical survey,”) it becomes immediately 
obvious that 3,811 m only allows for the section of the wall from the 
gap in the north to the present bank of the Lo River. The gap probably 
marks the northern termination of the Han wall, from which point it swung 
to the east. In the south, however, the southern tip of the wall has been 
washed away by the Lo. Consequently the ancient wall was longer than 
3,811 m, and the 3,839.2 m of the Han survey must be closer to the 
truth. 

The northeast corner of the city was rounded, so that it was difficult 
to determine where the north wall ended and the east wall began. It ts 
more meaningful, therefore, to compare the Han and modern measurements 
by combining the lengths of the north and east walls: 





Han 1954 
North wall 2,508.7 m 2,600.0 m 
East wall 3,880.8 m 3,862.7 m 
Total 6,389.5 m 6,462.7 m 





A difference of only 73.2 m is negligible and can probably be resolved. 
The eastern section of the north wall is destroyed. The Han wall arched 
and then apparently straightened out again, but its exact direction can no 
longer be determined.”) Even a very minor mistake in estimating that 
direction could have caused the archaeologists to err by 73 m. It is also 
evident that the Han and modern surveys both placed the imaginary junction 
of the north and east walls well below the curved northeast corner, and 
that the experts of 1954 stopped ca. 100 m further south than their Han 
colleagues. Ho Ping-ti has taken the 2,600 m for the north wall of the 
1954 survey at face value, which forced him to conclude that the east-west 
dimension of the Han survey (2,508.7 m) does not refer to the north wall 
but to the south wall exclusively. It is true that, judging from map 1, 
the no longer existing south wall measured ca. 2,500 m, but it is also 
true that the north wall, as defined by the Han specialists, was of identical 
length. In fact, these specialists must intentionally have placed the imaginary 
junction where it allowed a length to the north wall equalling that of the 
south wall, 1.e. 2,508.7 m in modern measure. This ensured a (not entirely 
truthful but pleasing) symmetry, and made it possible to give a single set 
of figures for both walls. 
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The conclusion must be that the archaeological measurements of 1954 
support the Han survey, and that the latter may even be the more exact. 
This is further born out by what is known about the area of Lo-yang. 

As has been mentioned above, the Chin yiian-k’ang ti tao chi records 
the area of the walled city of Lo-yang as 300 ch’ing, 12 mou, and 36 
[square] pu. Ho Ping-ti proves convincingly that these are not Han but Chin 
dynasty measures.*’) It follows that the text quoted the length of the city 
walls in Han measures from either the archives or an earlier historical 
work, and that it added figures for the area from a contemporary survey. 
Ho also shows that 300 ch’ing must be amended to 200 ch’ing (i.e. that 
a copyist miswrote = as = ). Translating 200 ch’ing, 12 mou, and 
36 square pu into modern Western measures, we get 2,481.50 acres; 3.88 
square miles; 10.03 square kilometers. Ho Ping-ti has checked these figures 
by measuring with a planimeter the area of the walled city as shown on 
the official map of the 1954 survey (map 1). He arrives at 2,519.69 acres; 
3.94 square miles; 10.2 square kilometers.*) A discrepancy of only 38.19 
acres is very small indeed. Perhaps it can be further reduced. It seems 
plausible that Ho included the Impregnable Fortress in estimating the total 
area Of post-Han Lo-yang. But, as he points out, this fortress was mainly 
used for defense during emergencies, and for the imprisonment of deposed 
emperors and empresses.”) It was a separately walled unit within Lo-yang, 
and may on purpose have been excluded from the Chin survey of the 
main city. Ho assesses the area of the Impregnable Fortress to 32.8 acres.”) 
Subtracting these from the 38.19 acres above, we are left with a difference 
of only 5.39 acres. 

To conclude, the map of the 1954 survey confirms not only the Han 
measurements of the city walls, but also the Chin measurements of the 
area within the walls, showing the amazing accuracy of both. All that 
remains is to adjust the Chin area survey to Han conditions by adding 
the space of the southern half of the Impregnable Fortress which was 
located within the old Han walls. This amounted to roughly 16.40 acres; 
0.03 square miles; 0.07 square kilometers. The measurements of Han 
Lo-yang can now been summed up: 


North wall 8,229.5 ft.; 1.56 miles; 2,508.7 m 
South wall 8 229.5 ft.; 1.56 miles; 2,508.7 m 
West wall 12,594.3 ft.; 2.39 miles; 3,839.2 m 
East wall 12,730.7 ft.; 2.41 miles; 3,880.8 m 
Area within walls 2,497.90 acres; 3.91 square miles; 10.10 square kilometers 


The walled area of Lo-yang would then very roughly correspond to the 
length of New York’s Central Park and thrice its width. This made Lo-yang 
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the third-largest walled city in the world at the time. The first place was 
occupied by Ch’ang-an with 33.48 square kilometers.‘') Rome ranked second. 
The following table may serve for comparison:“’) 


City Area in square kilometers Century A.D. 
Ch’ang-an 33.48 Ist — 2nd 
Rome 13.80 Ist 
Lo-yang 10.10 Ist — 2nd 
Alexandria 9.20 ist ? 
Corinth 4.80 Ist 

Athens 2.45 2nd 
Byzantium 1.80 2nd — 3rd 





So far nothing has been said about the height and width of Lo-yang’s 
walls. The written records are silent on this point, but archaeology proves 
helpful. According to the 1954 survey, remnants of the Han-Northern Wel 
walls still reach a height today of up to 10 m (32.80 ft.), and a width 
of up to 20.5 m (67.24 ft.) at the base and 9 m (29.52 ft.) at the top.”) 
This would seem to indicate that the walls were not perpendicular, although 
the present lesser width at the top could possibly be due to erosion. 
Fortunately this question can be settled by analogy to the walls of 
Ch’ang-an. The San fu huang t’u (1:Sb—6a) states that after their completion 
in 190 B.C. they measured 3 chang, 5 ch’th (26.5 ft.; 8.1 m) in width 
at the base and 9 ch’th (6.8 ft.;2.1 m) in width at the top. Consequently 
the walls did indeed narrow upward. 

It is not known when the walls of Lo-yang were constructed. The First 
Emperor of Ch’in had ordered the razing of city walls in 215 B.C. (SC 
6:20a),“) but it is questionable whether the order was fully carried out. 
In any event, it was rescinded by Emperor Kao in 202 B.C. (HS 1B:7b).“) 
The Lo-yang walls may therefore date from either pre-Han times or Former 
Han. They definitely existed when Kuang-wu made this city his capital. 
If he reinforced them, as might be expected, this 1s not recorded. 

The walls of Lo-yang, like those of Ch’ang-an, were built of tamped 
earth, a method also referred to as terre pisé. It required an enormous 
labour force. HS records that the site for Ch’ang-an was selected in the 
spring of 200 B.C. (HS 1B:12b).“) Work on the city walls began in the 
Ist month (Jan./Feb.) of 194 B.C. In the spring of 192, 146,000 men and 
women were mobilized for 30 days. In the 6th month (July) of the same 
year, 20,000 criminals were sent to Ch’ang-an. In the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) 
of 190, 145,000 men and women were once more called up. Only in the 
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9th month (Oct./Nov.) of that year were the walls completed (HS 2:4a, 4b, 
Sa, 5b).“’) 

While the walls of Ch’ang-an were much longer than those of Lo-yang, 
it is puzzling that they seem to have been so much less massive. This 
becomes evident when the figures given above are set side-by-side: 








Walls Ch’ang-an (recorded) Lo-yang (present remnants) 
Height 26.5 ft.; 8.1 m 32.80 ft.; 10.0 m 
Width at the base 11.4 ft.; 3.5 m 67.24 ft.; 20.5 m 
Width at the top 6.8 ft.; 2.1 m 29.52 ft.; 9.0 m 





The only reasonable explanation would seem to be that the construction 
of Ch’ang-an’s walls between 194 and 190 B.C. had to be carried out 
in haste in order to ensure minimum security for the new capital, and 
that ambitious improvements had to be left to the future. That the walls 
later were strengthened is certain. While textual evidence is lacking, an 
archaeological survey of 1957 reports that the remains of the Han wall 
measure 52.5 ft. or 16 m at the base.*) 

The city gates of Lo-yang were twelve, of which three were on the 
west and east walls each, two on the north wall, and four on the south 
wall. The locations of all gates can be archaeologically determined, except 
those on the no longer existing south wall and the western gate on the 
north wall. Map 2 shows these five gates in their approximate positions.”) 

On the west wall, from south to north, the first gate was the Gate 
of Extending Light (Kuang-yang-men).”) It seems to have been used for 
official farewells to those travelling westward. In 30, Emperor Kuang-wu 
visited it personally, performed the Sacrifice to the Spirit of the Roads, 
and reviewed the troops marching against Kung-sun Shu (Hsii Han shu 
2:lla). In 143, Emperor Shun ordered the Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
the Grand Herald, and the hostages from foreign states to take leave of 
the Southern Shan-yu at this gate, to perform the Sacrifice to the Spirit 
of the Roads, to give a feast, to make music, and to put on a show 
(89,119:17b).*') The second gate was the Gate of Harmony (Yung-men), 
which is referred to only once in the entire HHS (chih 27:6a). The third 
gate was the Upper West Gate (Shang-hsi-men). 

On the north wall, from west to east, the first gate was the Hsia Gate 
(Hsia-men),”) followed by the Ku [River] Gate (Ku-men). The latter was 
named after the Ku River which passed below it. 

On the east wall, from north to south, the first gate was the Upper 
East Gate (Shang-tung-men). This may have been the place for official 
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farewells to travellers departing eastward, although only one instance ts 
recorded. When Kao Piao had been appointed Prefect of Nei-huang, 
Emperor Ling (r. 168-189) ordered Kao’s fellow officials to escort him 
and to perform the Sacrifice to the Spirit of the Roads at the Upper East 
Gate (80B, 110B:14b). Next came the Central East Gate (Chung-tung-men), 
and last the Hao Gate (Hao-men.”) 

Finally, on the south wall, from east to west, the first gate was the 
Gate of Spreading Light (K’ai-yang-men). Ying Shao (d. 206) tells a curious 
story about it. When the gate had been completed but had not yet been 
given a name, a pillar appeared one night and lodged on top. Somewhat 
later, the K’ai-yang prefecture of Lang-ya commandery memorialized that 
one pillar of its southern city gate had flown away. Emperor Kuang-wu 
ordered an investigation, and it was found that the missing pillar really 
was the one which had mysteriously arrived. It was tied down firmly. 
and K’al-yang became the name of the gate (Han kuan yi A:31b). Whatever 
the reason for this tale, which might have been inspired by the identical 
names of the gate and prefecture, it shows that the gate was built or 
at least repaired during the reign of Kuang-wu. Its name, more probably, 
was derived from the star Spreader of Light (K’ai-yang),“) the Chinese 
equivalent of Mizar in Ursa Major. Next came the Gate of Tranquility 
(P’ing-ch’eng-men or P’ing-men), which led into the Southern Palace 
compound. Fu Wu-chi (fl. 151) says that it was opened for the first time 
in the 9th month (Sept./Oct.) of 37°) (Ku chin chu 2:4b).*) The third gate 
was the Gate of the Small Park (Hsiao-yiian-men), which appears under 
that name a single time in HHS (chih 27:6a). Instead it is twice referred 
to as the Gate of All-Embracing Light (Hsiian-yang-men), once when 
Emperor Shun in 141 watched from it the funeral cortége of the General-in- 
chief, Liang Shang (34,64:9a), and the other time when Sun Chien had 
defeated Tung Cho in 191 and entered Lo-yang through it (72,102:7b). In 
the latter instance, the Commentary notes that according to the Lo-yang 
chi (it does not say which one) the Gate of All-Embracing Light was the 
third gate from the east of the four gates on the south wall. This means 
that the Gate of the Small Park and the Gate of All-Embracing Light 
are identical, and that the change of name occurred not later than the 
2nd century A.D. The new name was still in use during Northern Wei 
times. If further evidence is needed, SCC (16:2la) confirms that the Gate 
of All-Embracing Light was the former Gate of the [Small] Park.*’) The 
last gate on the south wall was the Ford Gate (Chin-ch’eng-men or 
Chin-men).”) 

In a stray notice, Ying Shao (d. 206) refers to the reason why the Upper 
West Gate was not pure white (Han kuan yi A:31b). This permits the 
conclusion that the city gates of Lo-yang normally were painted in the 
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colours dictated by the cosmology of the Five Elements, i.e. white in the 
west, black in the north, green in the east, and red in south. SCC (16:10a) 
has an important item on the architecture of the gates. It quotes a letter 
by Lu Chi (261-303, author of a Lo-yang chi) to his younger brother, 
according to which the Hsia Gate had three stories and was 100 ch’th 
high. Since this must be Chin dynasty measure, it corresponds to 79 ft. 
1.6 in. or 24.12 m. Lu Chi lived less that a hundred years after the fall 
of Han, at a time when the Han gates either were still standing or when 
repairs and reconstructions must have followed the traditional architectural 
pattern. Lu Chi’s description of the Hsia Gate should therefore be fairly 
typical for Han conditions. That the gateways were not wide and could 
become congested 1s illustrated by an event involving Emperor Kuang-wu’s 
paternal uncle. This was Liu Liang, king of Chao, whose new dignity had 
gone to his head. When, on an occasion in 35, he entered the Hsia Gate 
from without, his chariot met that of a General of the Gentlemen-of-the 
Household, each blocking the way for the other. The king shouted to the 
general to make way, vented his anger on the Captain of the Gate, and 
forced him to prostrate himself in the middle of the road. A courageous 
official followed this up by impeaching the king for Great Disrespect (TKC 
14:2a; HHS 29,59:6b). 

The city gates were kept closed by night and only opened for exceptional 
reasons. Even the emperor could be locked out by over-zealous officials. 
When Kuang-wu once returned by night from a hunt and wished to enter 
Lo-yang through the Upper East Gate, the Captain of the Gate refused 
to acknowledge him, even though the emperor’s face was illuminated by 
a torch. Kuang-wu had to turn back and managed to gain admittance through 
the Central East Gate. On the following morning, the captain presented 
a memorial, complaining that the emperor placed amusement above duty 
to the nation. Kuang-wu rewarded him with 100 bolts of cloth and demoted 
the Captain of the Central East Gate (29,59:13b—14a). On another occasion, 
Kuang-wu returned by night from an incognito excursion and was refused 
entrance by the Acting Captain of the Gate of Spreading Light. Once more 
he had to enter by way of the Central East Gate. The next morning, 
he bestowed on the first captain foodstuffs from the stores of the Grand 
Provisioner, while he simultaneously docked the salaries of all other gate 
captains (Hsie Ch’eng’s Hou Han chu 6:10b~—! la). 

In addition, the city gates were closed for the duration from the moment 
an emperor had died until his successor had been enthroned (chih 6:1b, 
3b). 

The walled city of Lo-yang was surrounded by the Ku River, forming 
a moat partly natural and partly man-made. The course of the Ku is 
described in SCC (16:la—28a). It flowed eastward along the southern base 
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of the Pei-mang Mountains, passed Lo-yang, and entered the Lo River 
southeast of Yen-shih prefecture,”) about 20 miles or 32 km east of Lo-yang. 
The matter in doubt is whether the natural course of the Ku was along 
the north and east walls of the city or along its other two exposures. 
I am inclined to think that the former alternative is the more probable 
one, because it would explain the irregular shape of the east wall. 
Abandoning its eastward course, the Ku formed a gentle curve to the south 
and then kept that direction for roughly 2 1/2 miles or 4 km, except for 
a short knee to the east. Lo-yang nestled into these contours, which explains 
its rounded northeast corner and the bulge on the east wall. If this is 
true, the moat along the west and south walls was dug, drawing water 
from the Ku south of the Pei-mang Mountains and again emptying into 
it at the southeast corner of Lo-yang. At that corner, the Ku resumed 
its slightly meandering eastward course. It formed a pond, then the Square 
Lake (Fang-hu) measuring 190 pu from east to west and 70 pu from south 
to north (1,106 ft.; 337 m x 407 ft.; 124 m),”) and finally the Vast Pond 
(Hung-ch’ih) about which more below."') 

It is not known when the moat along the two sides of Lo-yang was 
constructed, nor how the Ku River and moat were crossed outside the 
gates. Presumably there were wooden bridges. The one exception was the 
Stone Bridge (Shih-ch’iao) outside the Upper East Gate. Before discussing 
the bridge, it is necessary to say something about the Yang Canal 
(Yang-ch’ii). This canal has caused considerable discussion, and the 
commentators have not been in agreement on its course. 

Since Lo-yang depended on receiving provisions from the key economic 
area on the Great Plain, it was unfortunate that the Lo River was unsuitable 
for navigation. This made it imperative to dig a parallel canal. The first 
effort was undertaken after Wang Liang had become Governor of Ho-nan 
in 29. He built a canal from Lo-yang to the ‘“‘Kung River’’, which means 
to the Lo River at Kung prefecture.”) When the canal had been completed, 
it was found that the grading was poorly done so that the water did not 
flow. Wang Liang was impeached and demoted in 31 (22,52:5a—5b). The 
next, and this time successful, attempt was made in 48. The Grand Minister 
of Works, Chang Ch’un, dug the Yang Canal, connecting Lo-yang down- 
Stream with the Lo River (35,65:2b). It may be assumed that the Yang 
Canal roughly followed the course of Wang Liang’s ill-fated diggings. The 
question is, where did it terminate in Han times? Once more, SCC 
(16:14a-14b) comes to our help. It says that the Ku River passed the Upper 
East Gate below the Stone Bridge and then connected with the Yang Canal. 
This means that the Yang Canal terminated in the Ku River just south 
of the Upper East Gate. The SCC statement is confirmed by an inscription 
which was engraved on one of the pillars of the Stone Bridge, and later 
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was copied by SCC (ibid.). It says that the canal below the walled city 
connected eastward with the Yellow and Chi Rivers and southward with 
the Huai and Yangtze, where the transports came from. Therefore an edict 
ordered the building of the Stone Bridge in 135. The work was begun 
in the 3rd month (Apr.) under the direction of the Palace Internuncio Ma 
Hsien, and completed on Sep. 10, 135. The implication of this inscription 
is quite clear. Goods were unloaded at the terminal point of the Yang 
Canal outside the wall and from there brought on carts into the city. It 
is no coincidence that both the Great Granary and the Arsenal were situated 
just inside the Upper East Gate. The heavy taffic necessitated a stone 
bridge, which, according the Needham, was the first bridge in China entirely 
built of that material.*’) 

The Yang Canal was eventually extended by a number of branches into 
and through the walled city, reconnecting with the moat at various places, 
and its name came to be attached to parts of the moat itself (SCC 
16:15b—20b). This is a later development. The extensions were not dug 
in Later Han times, since otherwise there would have been no need for 
the Stone Bridge of 135, nor for the water-lifting machines of 186 which 
will be described below.™) 

Although the core of the city was confined and defended by its walls, 
this was not where greater Lo-yang ended. Beyond the moat was a suburban 
sprawl. Chinese towns were usually surrounded by suburbs, and textual 
evidence shows that Lo-yang was no exception. That a great noble such 
as Liang Chi had a mansion outside the walled city) does not prove more 
than the existence of country houses. More important are casual references 
to the dwellings of commoners. In 179, a woman outside the Upper West 
Gate gave birth to Siamese twins®) (8:9a; chih 17:4b—Sa). In 184, the wife 
(perhaps the same unfortunate woman) of Liu Ts’ang-chii outside the Upper 
West Gate gave birth to a two-headed child (8:11b; chih 17:5a). On Apr. 
11, 185, a house collapsed outside the Gate of Extending Light (8:12a; 
chih 13:8a).°) Other references are to floods affecting habitations outside 
the walls. On July 14, 31, rising waters from the Lo River reached the 
Ford Gate, killed people, destroyed houses, and damaged crops. The 
emperor in person inspected the scene of disaster (Ku chin chu 3:3a). 
Floods of the Yi and Lo Rivers in 60 reached the Ford Gate and presumably 
again created havoc (chih I1:la). In the summer of 136, a great flood 
killed over 1000 persons (30A, 60A:6a). This tragedy must have taken place 
in the suburbs, since the walled city could not easily be flooded. In the 
6th month (July/Aug.) of 155, waters of the Lo once more reached the 
Ford Gate and swept away people and animals (7:7b; chih 12:1b; chih 
15:4a). 

While this is sufficient to show that the walled city of Lo-yang was 
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surrounded by suburbs, the new question arises how far these stretched 
and whether they had an outer boundary.Unfortunately the term kuo¥ 
is ambiguous, meaning ‘‘suburb’’ as well as ‘‘outer wall of a city’’. It 
occurs to my knowledge only once in connection with Lo-yang, and then 
definitely in the sense of ‘‘suburb’’.*) In this dilemma, the analogy of 
Ch’ang-an again proves helpful. San fu huang t’u (1:7a) has this important 
entry: ‘“‘The northernmost gate on the east side of the walled city of 
Ch’ang-an was the Gate of All-Embracing Tranquility (Hsiian-p’ing-men), 
which among the common people was called the Eastern Capital Gate 
(Tung-tu-men). ... Its suburban gate (kuo-men) was also called Eastern 
Capital [Gate]. ... From the Eastern Capital Gate to the Officials’ Hostel 
(ting) at the outer wall (kuo) was 13 Ii (17,732 ft.; 3.36 miles; 
5.405m).’’This shows that the suburbs of Ch’ang-an occupied a large area 
outside the walled city, and that they in turn were enclosed, since otherwise 
gates would have been superfluous. A single passage in HHS implies that 
the situation at Lo-yang was similar: “‘This year one built the Jade Sceptre 
Park for Bird Netting (Pi-kuel-yiian) and the Park of the Spiritual Jade 
(Ling-k’un-yiian)”” (8:9a). Without giving its source of information, the 
Commentary adds that the former was ‘“‘situated outside the Gate of 
All-Embracing Tranquility (Hsiian-p’ing-men) of Lo-yang.’’ This gate, which 
is not to be confused with the above-mentioned gate of the same name 
in Ch’ang-an, was not one of the twelve gates of the main wall of Lo-yang, 
nor does the name appear under any of the following dynasties. It is possible 
that it was one of the gates in the outer wall, in relation to which the 
location of the two parks was given. This does not mean that either at 
Ch’ang-an or Lo-yang the suburban walls were ambitious undertakings. They 
probably consisted of nothing more than the connected outer walls of wards. 
This prevented easy and uncontrolled coming and going, without in any 
way being intended for defense. 

HHS does not say how far the suburbs of Lo-yang extended, but the 
very first line in the published fragment of Lu Chi’s (261-303) Lo-yang 
chi (la) states that the city measured 10 /f from east to west, and 13 
li from south to north. Since this is Chin dynasty measure, it corresponds 
to 14,242 ft.; 2.69 miles; 4,342 m from east to west, and to 18,515 ft.; 
3,51 miles; 5,644 m from south to north. This cannot have referred to 
the walled city of Lo-yang, which during Chin, except for the added 
Impregnable Fortress at the northwest corner, was exactly the same size 
as in Han times. Lu Chi must therefore have included the suburbs. The 
space they covered may not have differed greatly from Han dimensions. 
If this is correct, the total urban area of Later Han Lo-yang would have 
extended, on the average, to slightly more than half a mile or three-quarters 
of a kilometer to the east and west of the walled city, and about half 
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way south to the Lo River, amounting to very roughly 9.4 square miles 
Or 24.5 square kilometers. This corresponds to ca. 43% of the size of 
Manhattan. 

How large was the population of greater Lo-yang? No reliable figures 
have been preserved, but it may be possible to attempt a very general 
estimate. Our starting point must be the A.D.2 census, preserved in the 
treatise On administrative geography of HS. In addition to returns for all 
commanderies, it gives population figures for ten cities: 





Average 
number of 
Number of members/ Type of 

Source City Commandery Households Individuals household enumeration 
HS 28A1:20a Ch’ang-an Ching-chao-yin 80,800 246,200 3.0 Tax list 
HS 28A3:67a Ch’eng-tu Shu 76,256 - missing ? 
HS 28A1:38a Mao-ling Yu-fu-feng 61,087 277,277 4.6 Census 
HS 28A1:65b Lo-yang Ho-nan 52,839 missing ? 
HS 28B2:36a Lu Lu 52,000 missing ? 
HS 28A1:29b Ch’ang-ling Tso-p’ing-yi 50,057 179,469 3.6 Tax list 
HS 28A1:89b Yen-ling Ying-ch’uan 49,101 261,418 5.3 Census 
HS 28A2: 8b Wan Nan-yang 47,547 missing ? 
HS 28A1:86b Yang-ti Ying-ch’uan 41,650 109,000 2.6 Tax list 
HS 28B2:38a P’eng-ch’eng Ch'u 40,196 missing ? 





Here as elsewhere, the dynastic historian is baffled by population statistics, 
and does not understand their nature. He commits the common error of 
quoting census and taxation‘ figures side by side, even though a census 
includes every inhabitant, whereas a taxation list only enumerates those 
who were liable to pay taxes. We know from the two census taken in 
A.D. 2 and 140 that the national average number of members/household 
was 4.7 and 5.1 respectively. The corresponding figure for tax payers must 
be substantially lower, since children under the age of 7, old people aged 
57 or more, as well as invalids and chronically ill persons were exempted. 
This makes it easy to identify taxation figures, as in the case of Ch’ang-an, 
Ch’ang-ling, and Yang-ti. Such taxation figures can be roughly converted 
into census returns by using another multiplier for the households. I propose 
to use the multiplier of 5. The same multiplier will be used for households 
where returns for individials are missing.”) 

In A.D. 2, Ch’ang-an was still the capital, which is reflected by the 
size of its population. Since then it had suffered under the Red Eyebrows 
and had been stripped of its status. It follows that Ch’ang-an must have 
shrunk in population during Later Han, while Lo-yang must have increased. 
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It seems improbable that the population of the new capital could have 
been appreciably below that of the old one. The central government 
remained largely unchanged in personnel, so that the supporting services 
required from inhabitants of the capital were about the same. It cannot 
be assumed, therefore, that the population base was smaller in Later Han. 
This will justify our taking the 80,800 households of Ch’ang-an in A.D. 
2 as a Starting point, applying that figure to Lo-yang, and multiplying it 
by 5 to 404,000 individuals. This figure must be increased by a number 
of categories which in all probability fell outside the scope of Han 
statistics:”) 

a. The imperial household. The harem seems to have reached its greatest 
expansion in the reign of Emperor Huan (147-167) with up to 6000 ladies 
(10B:7a). The number of eunuchs is unknown, but it 1s stated that more 
than 2000 were killed in 189 (69,99:10b). Allowing for eunuchs who escaped 
the massacre, the core of the imperial household can hardly have been 
less than /0,000 persons. 

b. Conscripts guarding the palace gates. They were close to 3000 men 
under the Commandant of the Palace Guards (chih 25:8a—9a and Commentar- 
y), rotated at yearly intervals, and almost certainly registered in their home 
localitites. Including camp followers, this category can easily have come 
to 5,000 persons. 

c. Students at the Academy. Their number reached the peak of over 
30,000 in the reign of Emperor Huan (67,97:3a), but, being on temporary 
stay, they were hardly counted among the inhabitants of Lo-yang. Including 
dependents, 50,000 individuals would be a minimum for this group. 

All these estimates have intentionally been kept conservative, and the 
total of 469,000 must be the lowest possible figure for the whole population 
of Lo-yang. We do not know enough about Han statistical methods to 
say whether the personal maids of the harem ladies, servant women, and 
other members of the imperial establishment, many of whom left the palace 
each night, were carried on the registers of Lo-yang. Did the ca. 4,000 
troops of the Five Colonels, and the 3,200 men of the Rapid as Tigers 
and of the Feathered Forest, all professional soldiers (Han kuan 7b-8a; 
Han kuan yi A:13a, 14a), appear on the registers? The twelve city gates 
were each guarded by military units, but the texts say nothing about their 
numbers and background. Were candidates for office entered in the registers 
during their probationary periods? Above all, there must have been a large 
floating population of nobles, officials from the provinces, merchants, 
applicants, supplicants, and foreigners, which swelled the city without being 
permanently part of it. This is exemplified by the order of Mar. 25, 115, 
that Palace Internuncios should bury those who had died as strangers and 
without relatives in the imperial capital, and whose coffins had decayed 
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(5:10b). We cannot go far wrong, I think, if we estimate the total polulation 
of Later Han Lo-yang to at least 500,000.”) 

There can be no doubt that in population Lo-yang was the largest city 
in the world at the time. The following table is of particular interest in 
light of the fact that K. J. Beloch has estimated the population of the 
Roman empire in A.D. 14 to 54 millions,”) as compared to China’s 
documented population in A.D. 2 of 57.7 millions. Urbanization had clearly 
progressed very much further in China. 





City Population”) Century A.D. 
Lo-yang 500,000 Ist-2nd 
Ch’eng-tu 381,000 Ist 
Rome 350,000 Ist 
Mao-ling 277,000 Ist 

Lu 260,000 Ist 
Ch’ang-ling 250,000 Ist 
Yen-ling 246,000 Ist 

Wan 238,000 Ist 
Alexandria 216,000 Ist ? 
Yang-t! 208,000 Ist 
P’eng-ch’eng 201,000 Ist 
Corinth 50,000 Ist 
Athens 28,000 2nd 
Byzantium 24,000 2nd—3rd 


The walled city 


The palaces 

Lo-yang had two palace compounds, known as the Southern and Northern 
Palaces, which had existed since pre-Han times.) Ts’ai Chih (fl. 175) notes 
(Han kuan tien chih yi shih hsiian yung 2b) that they were 7 /i distant 
from each other. They must therefore have been situated at the two opposite 
ends of town. 7 /i corresponds to 1.81 miles or 2.91 km, allowing on 
the average for only 1,640 ft. or 500 m of depth for each of the compounds. 
To the east and west, the compounds were confined by city gates and 
the avenues leading from them, which restricted their widths to no more 
than ca. 0.62 miles or 1 km. Consequently each of the palace compounds 
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occupied an area of roughly 124 acres or 50 hectares, dimensions which 
are relatively modest. 

Entrance into the compounds was by way of palace gates. Each was 
guarded by conscripts under the command of a major. The palace gates 
were undoubtedly shut by night, and, just like the city gates, closed from 
the moment an emperor had died until his successor had been enthroned 
(chih 6:1b, 3b). Such closing makes sense only if it really prevented access, 
i.e. if the compounds were surrounded by walls. This is also brought out 
by the fact that in times of civic disorder, military action was centered 
on the gates. It proves that the gates were the weakest part of the palaces’ 
defense, and that in consequence the walls must have been substantial. 
Ho Ping-ti claims that ‘‘the emergence of an embryonic separate palace 
unit in Northern Wei Lo-yang is an important landmark in the history 
of city planning in China.’’”) But the Later Han capital of Lo-yang, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, had separate palace units. 

These two units were connected. Ts’ai Chih records that between the 
Southern and the Northern Palaces there was a covered, elevated passage- 
way with three lanes. The emperor travelled on the central lane, which 
apparently was raised above the others, and the officials followed to the 
left and right. Half-way between the two palaces, a building offered the 
emperor a place for rest. When he used the passageway, guards were 
placed along it, one for each 10 pu (45 ft.; 14 m).”) 

The Chinese term for the covered, elevated passageway 1s fu-tao 
48 ( 7) iti or, occasionally, ko-tao BA ( RY) if . The latter expression is 
also used for similar passageways connecting the various palace halls. Chang 
Heng calls them ‘‘flying galleries’? (fei ko #® [& ).”) A eunuch with the 
title of Assistant for Elevated Covered Passageways was in charge of their 
upkeep (chih 27:3a). 

The importance of the link between the two palace units is obvious. 
As will be seen, the passageway played a role in the palace coups of 
the time. It should also be noted that the passageway bisected Lo-yang 
into two nearly equal halves. This may be a hint that the city plan was 
based on the principle of axiality. It is further evident that the eastern 
and western halves of Lo-yang must have been connected by underpasses 
below the passageway. Otherwise the inhabitants would have been unable 
to move to and from between sections, unless they left and then again 
re-entered the walled city. 


The Southern Palace 

It is usually impossible to identify with any degree of certainty the 
locations of gates, buildings, and gardens inside the palace compounds.”) 
We are lucky if their names are known, and these are often puzzles of 
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their own. All translations attempted here are tentative, since many of 
the appelations are imbued with Han cosmology of the abstrusest kind. 

As has been seen above, the main gate into the Southern Palace compound, 
piercing the south wall of Lo-yang,”) was the Gate of Tranquility 
(P’ing-ch’eng-men or P’ing-men). This led to a series of interior gates, 
including the Gate of Official Carriages (Kung-chii-men). The latter had 
its counterpart at the Northern Palace, and was the place where the official 
Carriages were kept. By these public conveyances, men were brought to 
the capital who had been recommended for moral character or technical 
skills. If after an examination they had to undergo a waiting period as 
Expectant Appointees, they were provided with food at the Gate of Official 
Carriages. Memorials to the throne were accepted at the same gate (chih 
25:8a; 1B:4b; 3:7a; 8:2a, 11a; 37,67:10a). 

The Gate for Stopping Carriages (Chih-chii-men) seems to have been 
a separate interior gate. Beyond it, all but the emperor, and presumably 
the empress, had to proceed on foot. One entry mentions the South Gate 
for Stopping Carriages (Nan-chih-chi-men) of the Northern Palace 
(78,108:6b), which reveals that such gates were regular features at all major 
entrances to the palace compounds. 

The most important of the southern interior gates, leading to the main 
audience halls of the palace, seems to have been the Principal Gate (Tuan 
-men). Lobbies to the left and right offered shelter to subjects who awaited 
audience.”) This gate had its counterpart not only at the Northern Palace, 
but also on the night firmament. Two stars formed the Principal Gate to 
the T’ai-wei constellation, which corresponded to the court of the Son 
of Heaven. The importance of the Principal Gate is shown by the role 
it played at ceremonies, such as those connected with the summer and 
winter solstices (chih 5:7a-9a). During the Great Exorcism, held one day 
before the La Festival,*') pestilences and other afflictions were by torchlight 
escorted out through the Principal Gate, and the torches were then doused 
by horsemen in the Lo River (chih 5:9b-10b). The conscript guards entered 
by way of this gate to parade and be feasted before their demobilization 
(chih 5:11b). 

The only gate on the east side of the palace compound was the Gate 
of the Green Dragon (Ts’ang-lung-men), whereas to the north there were 
two, the Gate of the Black Tortoise (Hsiian-wu-men) and the North Gate 
(Pei-men).”) The Gate of the Green Dragon and the Gate of the Black Tortoise 
are names of cosmological significance, since ‘‘green’’ and ‘‘black’’, 
*‘dragon’’ and ‘‘tortoise’’ were the colours and animals corresponding to 
the east and north. In addition, Green Dragon and Black Tortoise were 
identified with seven star constellations each, forming the so-called Eastern 
and Northern Palaces.”) In front of these two gates, four bronze statues 
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were placed in 186, cast by the famous Prefect of the Lateral Courts, 
the eunuch Pi Lan (8:13a; 78,108:20b).™) 


The palace compound had subdivisions, the most important of which 
were the private quarters of the emperor and his women, and the ceremonial 
buildings. Access to the former was through the Forbidden Gates (Chin-men) 
which were painted yellow and therefore also were known as the Yellow 
Gates (Huang-men or Huang-t’a). Since the city and palace gates were 
painted in accordance with the colours of the cardinal directions, ‘‘yellow’”’ 
had probably a similar symbolic significance for the imperial quarters. It 
was the cosmological colour of the centre.*’) 


The imperial quarters were referred to as the Harem (Hou-kung), the 
Lateral Courts (Yi-t’ing), or the Forbidden Apartments (Chin-chung). The 
last of these terms was changed to Inner Apartments (Sheng-chung) by 
Emperor Yuan (r. 48-33 B.C.) in order to avoid the tabooed personal name 
of his empress’ father, Wang Chin (San fu huang t’u 6:5b). During Later 
Han, “‘Chin-chung”’ and “‘Sheng-chung’’ occur interchangeably. 


It will have been observed that there was no single gate on the west 
wall of the Southern Palace compound. The conclusion offers itself that 
the Forbidden Apartments were located within. Clearly these could be 
isolated best if they were cut off from the outside by an unbroken wall. 
and if entrance was possible only via the well-guarded central parts of 
the palace compound. If this is correct, the Forbidden Apartments may 
have been synonymous with the Western Palace (Hsi-kung), a term which 
occurs a single time in the sources. HHS states that during the attack 
on the eunuchs, the Eastern and Western Palaces of the Southern Palace 
were burned on Sep. 22, 189 (8:16a; 69,99: 10a).*) 


Eastern Palace (Tung-kung) was the name used for the residence of the 
Heir-apparent, whether or not he lived in the Southern or Northern Palace 
compounds (15,45:13a; 29,49:4b; 61,91:9b). But the Eastern Palace was not 
restricted to his use. Emperor Ming died in the Front Hall of the Eastern 
Palace on Sep. 5, 75 (2:18a), and Emperor Shun held court in the Eastern 
Palace during the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) of 126 (61,91:7b). 


If the conclusions drawn so far have been correct, the whole central 
part of the palace compound was set aside for official functions. Even 
though the names of only the most important buildings have been preserved. 
it is certain that the grounds were extremely congested. 

The chief audience hall of the palace was known as the Main Hall 
(Cheng-tien) or Front Hall (Ch’ien-tien). It was built (ch’i) or repaired*’) 
in the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) of 38 (1B:10b), and stood on a raised platform 
with stairs leading up to it (chih 5:3b ff.). According to Chang Heng’s 
(d. 139) commentator Hstie Tsung, (d. 243) this was an open-air hall (Tung 
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ching fu 3:6b), i.e. without walls. Chang Heng says that the throne was 
protected by a wind screen with a design of axes (ibid. 3:8b). 

Emperors are regularly recorded to have died in the chief audience halls 
of their palaces, such as Emperor Kuang-wu in the Front Hall of the 
Southern Palace on Mar. 29, 57 (1B:22b). Considering the size and 
discomfort of these structures, it is more probable that the emperors were 
carried there at or directly after the moment of death for the ceremony 
of encoffinment. Emperors were also in the habit of avoiding the Main 
Hall, and thereby public affairs, after major portents, e.g. Emperor Chang 
for five days from Dec. 26, 75, because of an eclipse of the sun (3:3a), 
and Emperor Shun on Sep. 11, 128, because of a fire in the funerary 
chamber at the grave mound of Emperor Wu near Ch’ang-an (6:4b). 

The Hall of Excellent Virtue (Chia-te-tien) seems to have been a separate 
audience building. It was reached by way of the Gate of the Nine Dragons 
(Chiu-lung-men). Hsiie Tsung says that the gate had got its name from 
three bronze pillars, each of which had the representation of three 
intertwined dragons (Tung ching fu 3:7a).The Empress Dowager née Teng 
gave audience in the Hall of Excellent Virtue in 115 (58,88:3a). After the 
coup d’état which brought the eleven-year old Emperor Shun to power, 
he held court there on Dec. 17, 125 (6:2a). Emperor Ling gave the hall 
as residence to his mother on May 17, 169 (8:2b; 10B:7b-8a),") and died 
there himself on May 13, 189 (8:15b). Later that year, on Sep. 22, the 
eunuchs murdered the General-in-chief Ho Chin in front of it (8: 16a). 

There were other halls for public functions. When Emperor Kuang-wu 
had arrived in Lo-yang on Nov 27, 25, he conducted affairs from the 
Hall for Eliminating Wrong (Ch’iie-fei-tien) of the Southern Palace (1A:17a). 
After Emperor Huan had been enthroned on Aug. 1, 146, the Empress 
Dowager née Liang continued to control the government from there (TKC 
3:4b). The Hall of Peace and Good Fortune (An-fu-tien) served in the 
80’s for discussions on government affairs (80A, 110A: 10a). 

The Hall of All-Embracing Virtue (Hsiian-te-tien) seems to have been 
used by Kuang-wu for informal audiences. In the winter of 28, he received 
Ma Yian at its Southern Porch (24,54:3a). When that famous general in 
43 had victoriously completed his campaign against the Cheng (Tr’ung) 
sisters in Indo-China, he confiscated the bronze drums of the Yue chiefs, 
melted them down,”) and cast the model of a horse. Returning to Lo-yang 
in the fall of 44, he presented it to Emperor Kuang-wu together with an 
explanatory memorial. His inspiration, he said, had been a similar model 
cast by Tung-men Ching in the time of Emperor Wu.”) The purpose was 
to show the physique of a perfect horse. The expert on equine matters 
Tzu Yu had passed on his knowledge to Yi Chang-ju, who had taught 
Ting Chin-tu, who had taught Yang Tzu-o, all natives of the northwest. 
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Yang Tzu-o had trained Ma Yiian. In casting his model, Ma Yiian had 
followed various specialists for the bridle, mouth, teeth, lips, mane, and 
body. The Commentary quotes additional advice from Ma Yiian’s T ‘ung 
ma hsiang fa (Method of Evaluation through the Bronze Horse): The upper 
lip should be narrow and square, and the inside of the mouth red. There 
should be a depression below the jaw. The lower lip should extend. The 
molars should face forward. The upper incisors should be like swords and 
1 ts’un (0.909 in.; 2.31 cm) distant from the molars. The belly should 
be full, and the flanks narrow. The last ribs should be long. The thighs 
should be thick, and the perspiration furrows deep and long. The knees 
should be square, and the hoofs 3 ts’un (2.73 in.; 6.93 cm)”) thick and 
hard as stone. According to HHS, Ma Yiian’s model was 3 ch’ih, 5 ts’un 
(2 ft. 7.8 in.; 80.9 cm) high and 4 ch’th, 5 ts’un (3 ft. 4.9 in.; 1.4 m)”) 
in circumference. An edict ordered that it be placed below the Hall of 
All-Embracing Virtue”) (24,54:10a -10b and Commentary). The last time 
that this hall appears in the sources is for Apr. 4, 150, when the dying 
Empress Dowager née Liang was carried there to give her final audience, 
two days before she passed away (7:5b; 10B:4a). 

The Jade Hall (Yii-t’ang) is mentioned only for the latter half of the 
dynasty. It consisted of a Front Hall (Ch’ien-tien) and a Rear Hall 
(Hou-tien). Three emperors died in the Front Hall, Emperor Shun on Sep. 
20, 144, Emperor Ch’ung on Feb. 15, 145, and Emperor Chih on July 
26, 146 (6:13b, 14b, 18a). In 186, the Jade Hall was repaired by the eunuch 
Sung Tien, and four bronze bells“) cast by Pi Lan were hung in front 
of it and the Cloud Terrace (78,108:20b). 

The Cloud Terrace (Yiin-t’ai) consisted of buildings on top of a raised 
platform.) Kuang-wu frequently gave audience there (33,63:7b; 77,107:3a; 
81,111:7b), and conducted an important literary discussion in early 28 
(33,63:7b ff.). When this emperor in the summer of 44 seemed close to 
death, he summoned his brother-in-law Yin Hsing to the Cloud Terrace 
to receive the last will. Kuang-wu’s successor, Emperor Ming, had thirty-two 
portraits painted on the Cloud Terrace. They depicted generals and 
statesmen who had been his father’s chief supporters: Teng Yu, Ma Ch’eng, 
Wu Han, Wang Lung, Chia Fu, Ch’en Chiin, Keng Yen, Tu Mao, K’ou 
Hstin, Fu Chin, Ts’en P’eng, Chien T’an, Feng Yi, Wang Pa, Chu Yu, 
Jen Kuang, Chai Tsun, Li Chung, Ching Tan, Wan Hsiu, Ko Yen, P’ei 
T’ung, Yao Ch’i, Liu Chih, Keng Ch’un, Wang Ch’ang, Tsang Kung, Li 
T’ung, Ma Wu, Tou Jung, Liu Lung and Cho Mao (22,52:13b—14b). The 
most conspicuous omission was Ma Yiian, whose daughter had become 
Emperor Ming’s empress on Apr. 8, 60 (2:7b). When asked about it by 
a younger brother, the emperor laughed and did not answer (24,54:17a). 
Perhaps Ma Yiian was by-passed because he had not yet been fully 
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rehabilitated after his posthumous disgrace in 49,”) and perhaps also because 
the empress was not willing to press the matter. In 76, Chia K’uei expounded 
on the Cloud Terrace the superiority of the Tso chuan over the Kung-yang 
and Ku-liang Commentaries. He impressed the young Emperor Chang, who 
ordered him to set forth his points in a memorial (36,66:13a). On Dec. 
16, 125, Emperor Shun received the high officials on the Cloud Terrace 
(6:lb; 78,108:6a). After the victory of the eunuchs in 168, the Empress 
Dowager née Tou was placed there under what amounted to house arrest. 
This did not prevent Emperor Ling from formally visiting her on Nov. 
16, 171 (10B:7b; 69,99:5a). She died, presumably on the Cloud Terrace, 
on July 18, 172 (8:4b; 56,86:13b). 

Other halls are no more than names, mentioned without further details 
in the description of fires:”) the Hall of Continuing Good Fortune 
(Ch’eng-fu-tien), the Hall of Continuing Perfection (Ch’eng-shan-tien), the 
Hall of a Thousand Autumns (Ch ien-ch’iu-tien), the Hall of Happy Rejoicing 
(Ho-huan-tien), the Hall of the Yellow Dragon (Huang-lung-tien), the Hall 
of the All-Embracing House (Hsian-shih-tien),”) the Hall of the Achieve- 
ment of Joy (Lo-ch’eng-tien),”) and the Hall of Ten-Thousand Years 
(Wan-sul-tien). 

This only leaves the Peaceful Hall of the Willows (Yang-an-tien). After 
the palaces of Lo-yang had been destroyed by Tung Cho, it was built 
in 196 for Emperor Hsien. He resided there from Sep. 18 to Oct. 7 that 
year (9:7a, 7b).'™) 

There were other buildings within the compound. The various palace 
offices will not be discussed here, but mention must be made of the schools 
and libraries. 

The School (Hste-hsiao) was established by Emperor Ming in 66. It was 
staffed by eminent teachers,'') and intended for the ‘‘little marquises of 
the four lineages’’'’) as well as the descendants of Meritorious Subjects 
(who had been Kuang-wu’s chief followers). In short, it was a palace school 
for boys of the best families, also attended by Hsiung-nu nobles. The 
curriculum consisted of the Five Classics (Books of Changes, Documents, 
and Odes, the Rites, and the Spring and Autumn Annals). The standards 
of this school seem to have deteriorated by the end of the Ist century 
A.D. (2:11b6; 32,62:5b; 79A,109A:1b—2a). 

The School at the Gate of the Vast Capital may have been located at 
one of the interior gates of the Southern Palace.'”’) The gate had once 
before appeared in history. When Emperor An on Oct. 2, 124, dismissed 
his Heir-apparent, this was strongly opposed by the Grand Coachman, the 
Marquis of Cheng-ch’iang, Lai Li, the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Huan 
Yen, and the Commandant of Justice, Chang Hao. These men, together 
with seventeen other high-ranking officials, went to the Gate of the Vast 
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Capital (Hung-tu-men), and testified in favour of the former Heir-apparent. 
The emperor did not take kindly to this interference and refused to give 
in. The protest failed, and the officials withdrew one after the other. Only 
Lai Li remained stubbornly at the gate for several days. He and his brothers 
were dismissed from office, his marquisate was reduced in size, and his 
mother, who was an imperial princess,™) was excluded from audiences 
(5:18b; 15,45: 13a—14a).'™) 

The School at the Gate of the Vast Capital (Hung-tu-men-hsiie) was 
personally established by Emperor Ling on Mar. 15, 178. Its purpose was 
training young men in writing government documents on one-foot-long 
tablets, in fu poetry, in calligraphy, and in a then popular kind of seal 
characters known as Bird-Style. The Three Excellencies, and the officials 
in charge of provinces and commanderies were ordered to recommend 
suitable candidates. Some of the graduates were immediately appointed to 
high offices as Inspectors, Grand Administrators, Masters of Writing, and 
Palace Attendants, and it sometimes happened that they were bestowed 
noble rank or enfeoffed as marquises.'*) On the walls of the school were 
painted the pictures of Confucius and his seventy-two disciples, as well 
as thirty-two'”) portraits of members of the school. Not surprisingly, the 
literati reacted violently, considering the school narrow, technical, and a 
danger to their own advancement. The Prefect of the Masters of Writing, 
Yang Ch’iu, the Gentleman-consultant Ts’ai Yung, the Imperial Household 
Grandee Yang Tz’u, and probably many others, wrote memorials seething 
with indignation. The students were accused of being petty persons of 
worthless character, even though they might possess certain amusing skills. 
They delighted in telling trivial stories about local customs, but were mere 
utensils, shallow cheats, and the dregs of society. It was wrong to paint 
the portraits of such men, and the entire school should be abolished. 
Emperor Ling did not accept the memorials (8:7b; 54,84:15a, 1I5b; 
60B,90B:9b, 13b, 15a; 77,107:7b-8a; chih 13:6a; chih 14:4b). During the 
same year of 178, Emperor Ling announced at the Gate of the Vast Capital 
that high officials henceforth must pay forced contributions to the govern- 
ment before taking up their posts (52,82:18b).'*) 

When Kuang-wu had made Lo-yang his capital, he ordered the transfer 
of all books and documents from the imperial library in Ch’ang-an. They 
were brought to Lo-yang on 2000 vehicles (79A,109A:3a). It is not known 
exactly how these writings were distributed among the new imperial libraries, 
which in turn grew through accessions. The main palace libraries of Lo-yang 
were four: the Eastern Lodge, the Orchid Terrace, the Stone House, and 
the Hall of All-Embracing Brightness. The first two of these were with 
certainty situated in the Southern Palace, and the last one in the Northern 
Palace. The location of the Stone House is unknown.) 
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The most famous of the libraries was the Eastern Lodge (Tung-kuan), 
where important literary work was done throughout the dynasty. In the 
Ist month (Feb./Mar.) of 87, Emperor Chang ordered the Palace Attendant 
Ts’ao Pao to revise the Han yi (Observances of Han) in 12 fascicles (pien). 
This work had been compiled by Emperor Kao’s contemporary Shu-sun 
T’ung, and Pan Ku had recently presented it to the throne. The imperial 
order stated that the statutes were inaccurate and sketchy, and not always 
in agreement with the classics. Ts’ao Pao was to go to the Eastern Lodge 
and collate them. He expanded the text to 150 fascicles on 2 ch’th, 4 
ts’un (1 ft. 11.8 in.; 55.4 cm) long wooden slips (chien), and memorialized 
it in the 12th month of that year, corresponding to Jan./Feb., 88 (35,65:8b). 
When Pan Ku was executed in 92, the 8 tables and the Treatise on Astrology 
of the HS had not yet been finished. Emperor Ho ordered Ku’s sister 
Chao to go to the Eastern Lodge and complete them (84,114:3b). Emperor 
Ho visited the library himself on Mar. 17, 101, and on other occasions 
(4:12a; 79A,109A:2a). In the 2nd month (Mar./Apr.) of 110, the Empress 
Dowager née Teng'”) ordered a major collation in the Eastern Lodge of 
the Five Classics, the records of the philosophers, and the works of the 
Hundred Schools. More than fifty scholars participated under the direction 
of the eunuch Ts’ai Lun, including Liu Chen, Liu T’ao-t’u, and Ma Jung 
(5:7b; 10A:18b-19a; 60A,90A:1b; 78,108:4b-Sa; 80A,110A:12b). In 120, the 
Empress Dowager née Teng furthermore instructed Liu Chen, Liu T’ao-t’u, 
Liu Yi, and Li Yu to write the second instalment of the Later Han history 
in the Eastern Lodge''') (14,44:7b; 80A,110A:11b—12a, 12b). This history 
was thereafter known as the Han chi (Record of Han). The third instalment 
was ordered by Emperor Huan in 151 or 152, and entrusted to Fu Wu-chi, 
Huang Ching, Pien Shao, Ts’ui Shih, Chu Mu, Ts’ao Shou, and Yen Tu. 
The biographies of Yen Tu and Pien Shao state that the work was carried 
out in the Eastern Lodge (26,56:4a; 52,82:17b; 64,94:3b; 80A,110A:16a). 
The fourth instalment was ordered by Emperor Ling between 172 and 177 
and completed in the Eastern Lodge by Ma Mi-ti, Han Yie, Ts’ai Yung, 
Lu Chih, and Yang Piao (54,84:19a; 60B,90B:17b; 64,94:12a). Henceforth 
the history was referred to as the Tung kuan Han chi (Han Record of 
the Eastern Lodge), usually abbreviated to Tung kuan chi (TKC).'”) Another 
activity in the Eastern Lodge was a conference on pitch-pipes in 177 (chih 
1:17a). Book accession was by imperial orders. For instance, the Explana- 
tions by Paragraphs and Sentences to the Book of Documents in the Mou 
Ch’ing version were voluminous and numbered more than 450,000 words. 
Chang Huan reduced them to 90,000 words and memorialized this shorter 
text to Emperor Huan. An edict ordered that it should be placed in the 
Eastern Lodge (65,95:7b). Among the men permitted to work in the Eastern 
Lodge were some of the most famous literati of Later Han. In addition 
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to those mentioned above, Huang Hsiang was sent there in 84 
(80A,110A:10a), K’ung Hsi in 85 (79A,109A:13a), Tou Chang between 107 
and 113 (23,53:18a), and Kao Piao in the latter half of the 2nd century 
(80B,110B:13b). Emperor Ling ordered that Kao Piao’s portrait be painted 
in the Eastern Lodge (80B,110B:14b). This implies that other scholars were 
honoured in the same manner. To summarize, the Eastern Lodge enjoyed 
an enormous prestige in Later Han, both as a library and as a centre 
of literary activity. To be admitted was compared to reaching the Store 
House of Master Lao or the P’eng-lai Mountain of the immortals (23 ,53:17b). 
But apparently there could be too much of a good thing. While the famous 
Ma Jung was Gentleman-of-the-Palace Collating Books at the Eastern Lodge. 
he memorialized the satirical Hymn of Extending Achievement (Kuang- 
ch’eng-sung) in 115. The Empress Dowager née Teng was not amused, 
and, as HHS dryly remarks, ‘“‘[Ma Jung] was stuck in the Eastern Lodge 
for ten years and not allowed to transfer’’ (60A,90A: Ib-12a). 

The Orchid Terrace (Lan-t’ai) was a separate library in which were kept 
government documents (chih 26:11b) and classical books. The ‘‘good’’ 
eunuch Li Hsiin memorialized in 175 that the Erudits were bribing librarians 
on the Orchid Terrace for the purpose of smuggling their private versions 
into the classics (78,108:18a—18b; 79A,109A:2b). In early 56, a Foreman 
Clerk of the Orchid Terrace, together with another official, was sent to 
the peak of Mount T’ai in order to supervise the carving of a stele which 
commemorated Emperor Kuang-wu’s achievements (chih 7:9a ff.). Emperor 
Ming appointed Pan Ku Foreman Clerk of the Orchid Terrace, and ordered 
him in 72 together with Ch’en Tsung, Yin Min, Meng Chi, and Ma Yen 
to write the history of Kuang-wu’s reign. The work was carried out in 
the Room of Goodness and Long Life (Jen-shou-t’a) and became known 
as the Chien-wu chu chi (Annotated Record of the Chien-wu Period).'’’) 
This was the first instalment of the TKC. Among other men appointed 
Foreman Clerk of the Orchid Terrace was Pan Ku’s brother, the later 
famous Central Asian expert Ch’ao. He was singularly miscast in that role, 
and discharged by Emperor Ming (47,77:1b). Fu Yi and K’ung Hsi held 
that office somewhere between 76 and 88 (79A,109A:12b; 80A,110A:9b), 
and Li Yu between 89 and 105 (80A,110A:11b). The Orchid Terrace seems 
also to have been responsible for providing writing materials. When in 
the time of Emperor Ming ‘‘supernatural birds’’ perched on the palaces 
and ministries, only Chia K’uei was able to identify them. The emperor 
ordered him to compose the Hymn of Supernatural Birds (Shen-ch’ue-sung) 
on wooden tablets and with a writing brush provided by the Orchid Terrace 
(36,66: 12b—13a).'*) In addition, the Orchid Terrace may have concerned 
itself with texts in foreign languages. HHS states that in the time of Emperor 
Ming, Yang Chung, a native of Ch’eng-tu, was appointed Gentleman 
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Collating Books at the Orchid Terrace (48,78:la). Another text says that 
he had come to Lo-yang with the accounts of his commandery. He there 
discovered that the ministries of the Three Excellencies wrote records in 
faulty Ai-lao, whereupon he memorialized a correct version. The emperor 
sent him to the Orchid Terrace. (Lun heng 20:7b).'"’) 

The Stone House (Shih-shih) seems to have stored, especially, apocryphal 
books, such as the Ho t’u (Diagrams from the Yellow River) and the 
Lo shu (Book of the River Lo). In the time of Emperor Shun, Huang 
Ch’iung memorialized that these texts of the Stone House should be 
examined in order to learn the significance of recent portents (61,91:14b). 

The palaces were built of perishable materials and probably weathered 
badly. Upkeep must therefore have been expensive.') An entry in HHS 
(42,71:1b) states that the Hall of Spiritual Luminousness (Ling-kuang-tien) 
in Lu, which had been built by a son of Emperor Ching (r. 156-141 B.C.), 
was extremely strong and elegant and still preserved in the 50’s A.D. Two 
centuries was apparently an unusual age. Most palaces lasted a shorter 
time, due to various perils among which fire was the greatest. 

Fires were portents, and the total of recorded portents is always below 
the total of real incidents. But even incomplete evidence makes it certain 
that fires swept the palaces at frequent intervals. On Jan. 17, 97, there 
was a fire in the All-Embracing House (4:10a; chih 14:1b-2a). On Nov. 
18,'") 136, a fire in the Hall of Continuing Good Fortune forced Emperor 
Shun to withdraw to the Cloud Terrace (6:9b; 30A,60A:6a). On Mar. 13, 
161, C-Office (Ping-shu)'*) burned (7:10a; chih 14:3b). On Feb. 14 of the 
same year, there was a fire in the Hall of Excellent Virtue (7:10a; chih 
14:3b). On Mar. 2, 161, C-Office burned again (7:10b; chih 14:3b), followed 
by a fire in the Hall of Continuing Perfection on Aug. 6, 162 (7:lla; chih 
14:3b). A major fire broke out on Mar. 13, 165, and once more damaged 
the Hall of Excellent Virtue, as well as the Hall of the Yellow Dragon, 
the Hall of a Thousand Autumns, and the Hall of Ten-Thousand Years 
(7:12b; chih 14:3b). On Aug. 25, 165 there was a fire in the residence 
of the empress, the Lateral Courts, the Hall of Happy Rejoicing, and two 
palace offices (7:13a-13b; chih 14:4a). The worst of all fires began on 
Mar. 28, 185, in the rafters of the Cloud Terrace.'’) On the following 
day, it spread to the Hall of the Achievement of Joy, the Hall of Excellent 
Virtue, the Hall of Happy Rejoicing, the Orchid Terrace, and two palace 
offices. Only after half a month was this fire finally extinguished (8:12a; 
14:4b).'°) On the advice of several chief eunuchs,'’?') Emperor Ling imposed 
a special land tax, called ‘‘Cash for the Reparation of Palaces’’ (Hsiu-kung- 
ch’ien). It consisted of 10 cash'”) for each mou of cultivated land. In 
addition, forced contributions were imposed on all men appointed Inspectors 
of provinces or Grand Administrators of commanderies. For large command- 
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eries, the contributions varied from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 cash'”). Men 
recommended as Accomplished Talents (mao-ts’ai) or Filially Pious and 
Incorrupt (hsiao-lien) paid less. With the proceeds, the government bought 
timber and veined stones from the northwest. HHS claims that corruption 
became rampant, that officials and eunuchs all became involved in swindles 
while timber piled up and rotted, and that as a result the repairs of the 
palaces were not completed for several years. When a certain Ssu-ma Chih 
was appointed Grand Administrator of Chi-lu, the forced contribution was 
reduced to 3,000,000 cash’) because of his reputation for integrity. He 
denounced the government in a memorial and then killed himself by 
swallowing poison. Therafter, Emperor Ling discontinued the ‘‘Cash for 
the Reparation of Palaces’’ (78,108: 19b-20a).'°*) 

Fires were not the only hazard. In the 4th month (May) of 162, a scared 
horse and an escaped elephant rushed into a palace hall (7:lla; chih 17:3a).'*) 
On June 3, 169, a green snake was discovered at the imperial throne in 
the Front Hall (HHS 57,87:14b; 65,95:9a; HHC 23:5b).'’”) On Dec. 13, 
176, sophora trees behind the imperial quarters, measuring 6-7 spans (wei) 
In circumference, were turned over by some force of nature (8:6b; chih 
14:6a).'*) Most dramatically, between 178 and 183, a disgruntled man in 
Lo-yang named Ye Lung shot arrows against the portals of the Gate of 
the Black Tortoise. He was arrested and stated on interrogation that he 
was poor and burdened with responsibilities. Therefore he had bought a 
bow and arrows and had acted in this manner. The authorities put him 
out of his misery (chih 17:1b).'’) 

Except for the Northern Palace, Lo-yang was poorly provided with 
naturally running water. Therefore water had to be brought into the city 
by other means. One text says that watermen drew water from the Lo 
River,’”) and that due to their efforts Lo-yang was supplied day and night.'*') 
This proves that the Yang canal had not yet been extended into the city. 
In 186, the great eunuch-artisan Pi Lan constructed water-lifting machines, 
probably by using funds obtained from the special tax for the reparation 
of palaces. He cast in metal Heavenly Deer (t’ien-lu)'”’) and Frogs 
(hsia-ma)'’”) and placed them to the east of the (wooden) bridge outside 
the Gate of Tranquility. They spewed out water which, through their 
revolutions, was conducted into the Southern Palace. He also built a 
Square-Pallet Chain Pump (fan-chii) and Thirsty Crows (k’o-wu) and placed 
them to the west of the bridge. These supplied the south-north roads of 
the city with water (8:13a; 78,108:20b). Thirsty Crows means siphons, but 
Needham doubts that true siphons could have raised water as described 
in the text. He believes that the term has to be understood as suction-lift 
pumps. Together with the Square-Pallet Chain Pump, they must have been 
worked by men or animals and serviced the water-pipes of the city streets.'™) 
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As to the Heavenly Deer and Frogs which serviced the Southern Palace, 
they are by Needham explained as noria. He assumes that the current 
of the moat was too sluggish to move them, and that they also were 
worked by muscle power.'”’) I imagine that the buckets attached to the 
wheels ended in heads of deer and frogs, so that at the top of each 
revolution water poured out of their mouths into the channels or pipes. 


The Northern Palace 

In contrast to the Southern Palace, the Northern Palace compound 
contained gardens and ponds in addition to the usual halls and palace offices. 
Since stagnant pools soon become overgrown and malodorous, it stands 
to reason that they were connected to a current, i.e. that water from the 
Ku River was conducted through the palace grounds. SCC (16:10b—12b) 
says that after the Ku River had eastward passed tha Hsia Gate, an arm 
branched off into the walled city and there entered the Pheasant Spring 
(Ti-ch’iian).'*) This spring was located within the walled city near to the 
Upper East Gate,’’) and must have had an outlet into the Ku River at 
that gate. Consequently the canal went in a southeasterly direction, starting 
from the Ku and again emptying into it, and widening along its course 
into a number of ponds. The existence of the ponds postulates that the 
canal had been dug by Later Han times. 

The fact that Kuang-wu selected the Southern Palace as his residence 
implies that the Northern Palace was not in good repair; and it is actually 
recorded that Emperor Ming ‘‘built’’ (ch’1) the Northern Palace and various 
ministries in 60 (2:8a—8b; chih 18:3a). An official’) tried to stop this work 
in the summer of that year, drawing attention to a drought and claiming 
that the palace was too splendid. The emperor agreed (41,71:1la—11b), but 
nevertheless the Northern Palace was completed in the 10th month 
(Nov./Dec.) of 65 (2:10a). Since the Northern Palace with certainty existed 
before the time of Emperor Ming, it is obvious that he restored rather 
than built it between 60 and 65. Some of the ministries, on the other 
hand, may well have been constructed for the first time. 

The Northern Palace, just as its southern counterpart, must have been 
surrounded by walls, through which only three gates offered access. In 
accordance with Han cosmology, the southern gate was called the Gate 
of the Vermilion Bird (Chu-ch’iie-men)."’) ‘‘Red’’ and ‘‘bird’’ symbolized 
the south. Fu Wu-chi (fl. 151) says that the gate was ‘‘built’’ for the 
first time (ch’u tso) in 59 (Ku chin chu 2:5a), wich equally well may refer 
to its first reparation during Later Han. The gate must have reached a 
majestic height, since Ts’ai Chih (fl. 175) remarks that it was visible from 
a distance of 43 / (11.1 miles; 17.9 km).'”) The same author has a curious 
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note: One does not raise roosters in the palace but imports them from 
Ju-nan commandery. When the cock crows, the Captain of the Guardsmen 
outside the Gate of the Vermilion Bird informs the palace accordingly.'*') 
Beyond this point, there was the usual series of interior gates in stately 
procession. But when the texts say that one gate was behind another, 
it does not necessarily mean that they were arranged in a straight line. 
Some branched off to the east or west or were situated parallel to the 
central axis. The exact locations of the gates in relation to each other 
can therefore not be established. Those known by name are the Gate of 
Abundant Virtue (Sheng-te-men),'”) the Gate for Stopping Carriages (Chih- 
chii-men),'”) the Principal Gate (Tuan-men),'“) the Gate of Exalted Worthies 
(Ch’ung-hsien-men),'*’) the Gate of Established Propriety (Chien-li-men),'”) 
and the Gate of Supernatural Immortals (Shen-hsien-men).'*) Other interior 
gates cannot be identified in relation to either the Gate of the Vermilion 
Bird or the other two outer gates:'”) the Gate of Continuing Brightness 
(Ch’eng-ming-men) which led to the Gate of the Masters of Writing 
(Shang-shu-men),'”’) the Gate of the Iron Pillars (T’ie-chu-men) against which 
three horses pulling the carriage of the Keng-shih Emperor had dashed 
themselves to death in the 2nd month (March) of 24 (11,41:3b; chih 17:3a), 
and the Gate of Abundant Provisions (Sheng-chuan-men) which led to the 
imperial kitchen (4:12b and Chiao pu 3b; chih 14:2a). 

The only gate on the east wall of the Northern Palace compound was 
the Gate of Eastern Brightness (Tung-ming-men), mentioned a single time 
in HHS (chih 25:9a). That leaves the Gate of Northern Tranquility 
(Shuo-p’ing-men) which was the northern entrance into the palace grounds 
(ibid.). 

It is to be noted that the Gate of Northern Tranquility was not a city 
gate, i.e. that the northern wall of the compound was not identical with 
the city wall. The two must have been parallel and divided by an avenue 
on which the Gate of Northern Tranquility opened. Furthermore it is striking 
that, exactly as in the case of the Southern Palace, the northern unit did 
not have a single gate on the west wall. This strengthens the hypothesis 
that the Forbidden Apartments or Lateral Courts were located in the western 
halves of both the Southern and Northern Palaces. 

Emperor Huan seems to have preferred the Northern Palace, and during 
his reign (147-168) the Forbidden Apartments (Chin-chung) were particularly 
crowded. The number of harem ladies is stated to have reached 5000-6000 
(10B:7a), which elicited protests from strait-laced officials.'*) The texts 
mention two gates which led into the Forbidden Apartments, the Left Lateral 
Gate (Tso-yi-men) and the Right Lateral Gate (Yu-yi-men), which presumably 
were synonymous with the Yellow Gates (HHS 7:3b; 78,108:6b; chih 14:3a; 
Ku chin chu 3:2b). The security of the Forbidden Apartments was probably 
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good,'”) but this did not, of course, preclude misconduct within the harem 
itself .'”) 

The most important of the audience buildings was the Hall of Virtuous 
Light (Te-yang-tien).'"') It was approached from the Gate of the Vermilion 
Bird in the south by way of other gates among which the Gate of Exalted 
Worthies'”) was the last. The Gate of the Cloud Dragon (Yiin-lung-men) 
is by Hstie Tsung (d. 243) identified as the east gate of the Hall of Virtuous 
Light (HHS chih 17:4a—4b; Tung ching fu 3:6a). This is obviously correct, 
since ‘‘dragon’’ was the cosmological animal of the east. The Hall of 
Virtuous Light was completed by Emperor Ming (HHS 41,71:13a; Tung 
ching fu 3:6a),'") and consisted of a Front Hall and a Rear Hall. One 
source gives the dimensions of, most certainly, the Front Hall as 7 chang 
(53 ft.; 16.2 m) from south to north, and 37 chang, 4 ch’th (283 ft.; 86.4 
m) from east to west.'“) Although this seems to have been the most 
magnificent hall in all of Lo-yang, the dimensions are modest compared 
to the standards of Former Han. The Front Hall of the Eternal Palace 
(Wei-yang-kung) in Ch’ang-an had measured 15 chang (114 ft.; 34.7 m) 
from south to north, and 50 chang (379 ft.; 115.5 m) from east to west 
(San fu huang t’u 2:2b). Luckily an eyewitness report on the Front Hall 
of Virtuous Light has been preserved from the latter half of the 2nd century. 
It is by Ts’ai Chih (fl. 175)'°) who describes a New Year’s audience, 
with valuable asides on the structure of the building. The hall stood on 
a platform of veined stone, 2 chang (15 ft.; 4.6 m) high, with stairs leading 
to it. The pillars were sheathed in red silk, with three bands of kingfisher’s 
feathers. The throne was surrounded by a railing. Below the hall, there 
was a pond and a courtyard. After the official part of the New Year’s 
ceremony had been concluded, a pantomime was enacted in the courtyard, 
and two girls gave a tightrope-walking performance.'”) The only apparently 
puzzling statement is that the Hall of Virtuous Light held 10,000 persons. 
That would on the average have allowed 14 square centimeters to each 
individual. Obviously the majority of the participants did not sit in the 
hall but below it. Apart from audiences, the Hall of Virtuous Light is 
mentioned once with reference to a drought in 134. Emperor Shun sat 
under the open sky at an eastern side room and prayed for rain (61,91:8b). 
Emperor Huan died in the Front Hall on Jan. 25, 168 (7:15Sb). 

The location of the Hall of Exalted Virtue (Ch’ung-te-tien) has caused 
much confusion, although it must have been 50 pu (227 ft.; 69.3 m) west 
of the Hall of Virtuous Light. The Gate of Metal and Shang (Chin-shang- 
men) was the entrance immediately west of it (54,84:14b; 60B,90B: 14a), 
beyond which was another gate called the Gate of the Supernatural Tiger 
Extending Righteousness (Kuang-yi-shen-hu-men).'’) Since ‘‘metal’’, 
*‘shang’’ (2nd note of the pentatonic scale), and ‘‘tiger’’ all correspond 
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to west in the cosmological order, there can be no doubt about these 
locations.'*) The sequence of buildings from west to east can then be 
summed up as follows: the Gate of the Supernatural Tiger Extending 
Righteousness, the Gate of Metal and Shang, the Hall of Exalted Virtue, 
the Hall of Virtuous Light, and the Gate of the Cloud Dragon. 

The Hall of Exalted Virtue had a Front Hall. The Rear Hall is nowhere 
mentioned in the texts. When Emperor Shang had died at the age of two 
on Sep. 21, 106, he was on Sep. 23 encoffined in the Front Hall (4:7b). 
Emperor An was enthroned there on that very day (5:1b—2a). In 178, a 
remarkable discussion was held in the Hall of Exalted Virtue. The 
government was worried about portents, and on Aug. 11 summoned a 
number of experts’) to the Gate of Metal and Shang. They were conducted 
to the hall and there interrogated by the two most influential eunuchs’”) 
on behalf of Emperor Ling (54,84:14b and Chi chie; 60B,90B:13b—14a). 
On Sep. 28, 189, Tung Cho assembled the officials in the Front Hall, 
forced the abdication of the Young Emperor, and enthroned the man who 
was destined to be the last ruler of Later Han, Emperor Hsien (9: 1a; 
72,102:4b). 

The Hall of the Briliant Terrace (Chang-t’ai-tien), and a gate with the 
same name, were probably situated close to and somewhat to the north 
of the Halls of Virtuous Light and Exalted Virtue. The Gate of Proper 
Autumn (Yi-ch’iu-men) was nearby. This transpires from the political events 
of 125 (HHS 78,108:6a-7a; TKC 20:Sa)."") In the Ist month (Jan/Feb.) 
of 81, the Hall of the Brilliant Terrace was used for the capping ceremony 
of a young noble,) at which Emperor Chang participated in person 
(24,54:20a-20b). Emperor Ho performed there the Eighth Month Fermented 
Liquor Offering in 97 (25,55:6b).'™) 

The Hall of Long Life and Peace (Shou-an-tien), was in the vicinity of the Hall 
of Virtuous Light. The Empress née Liang was enthroned there on Mar. 2, 132 
(6:6a; 10B:3b and Commentary). 

Another audience building, whose exact site is unknown, was the Hall 
of Brilliant Virtue (Chang-te-tien). The texts mention a Front Hall, indicating 
the existance of an otherwise undocumented Rear Hall. Emperor Chang 
died in the Front Hall on Apr. 9, 88 (HHS 3:18a; HHC 12:15b).'“) Emperor 
Ho made use of the hall from 92 (55,85a:3a), and died in the Front Hall 
on Feb. 13, 106 (4:15a). Of particular interest is the enthronment of the 
Empress née Sung in the Hall of Brilliant Virtue in 177 (8:4a),'©) a ceremony 
which Ts’ai Chih (fl. 175) describes at some length.) 

The Palace of Continuing Luminousness (Ch’eng-kuang-kung) and the Hall 
of All-Embracing Tranquility (Hsiian-p’ing-tien) were probably on_ the 
- Northern Palace grounds. In the former, Emperor Ho re-encoffined his 
mother and her elder sister, the two Honourable Ladies née Liang, in 
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97 (10A:13b)."”) Emperor Shun used it as residence for his Heir-apparent 
(56,86:10a). The latter hall is mentioned a single time in the sources, when 
Emperor Ming gave audience to a marquis in 74 (35,65:4b). The Hall of 
Gentle Brightness (Wen-ming-tien) was the site of a portent on July 31, 
178 (8:7b; chih 17:7a),'*) but does not otherwise appear in the texts. Two 
further halls can at least be identified in relation to a gate. The Hall of 
Supernatural Immortals (Shen-hsien-tien) and the Hall of Luminous Bright- 
ness (Kuang-ming-tien) were both reached by way of the Gate of Supernatu- 
ral Immortals.'”) That leaves five halls whose names are enumerated without 
further details by Chang Heng: the Hall of Cherishing Virtue (Han-te-tien), 
the Hall of the Heavenly Deer (T’ien-lu-tien),'”) the Hall of Gentle 
Commands (Wen-ch’ih-tien), the Hall of Welcoming Spring (Ying-ch’un-tien), 
and the Hall of Perpetual Serenity (Yung-ning-tien).'”') 


HHS makes mention of two lodges in the Northern Palace. The first 
was the Lodge of Increasing Pleasure (Tseng-hsi-kuan), which may have 
been situated in the harem quarters. The Empress Dowager née Teng 
questioned there in 106 old, emaciated, and weak concubines of deceased 
emperors, and freely permitted them to return home if they so wished. 
$00-600 ladies took advantage of the offer (10A:17b). The other was the 
Lodge of the White Tiger (Po-hu-kuan), whose gate was the Gate of Majestic 
Rise (Wei-hsing-men).'”) Since ‘‘white’’ and ‘‘tiger’’ are symbols of the 
west, the lodge must have been located in the western part of the central, 
ceremonial section of the palace grounds. Yang Chung, who at that time 
was Gentleman Collating Books at the Orchid Terrace of the Southern 
Palace, memorialized that a discussion should be held on the standardization 
of the Five Classics (48,78:2b). Emperor Chang approved this proposal, 
and ordered by edict on Dec. 23, 79, that the discussion be held in the 
Lodge of the White Tiger. He attended in person and made decisions. 
The meetings lasted for several months (3:6b; 79A,109A:2a).'”) 


The main library of the Northern Palace was the Hall of All-Embracing 
Brightness (Hsiian-ming-tien). Little is known about it. When Emperor Ming 
in person had written Explanations by Paragraphs and Sentences to the 
five versions of the Book of Documents, he ordered the Palace Attendant 
Huan Yii to correct it in the Hall of All-Embracing Brightness (37,67:4b). 
But the hall apparently was also used for audiences. Four years earlier, 
in 67, Emperor Ming had conducted a trial there which led to the sentencing 
and suicide of a younger brother (32,62:4a—4b).'”*) 


The ponds and gardens seem to have been concentrated in the eastern 
section of the Northern Palace compound. Chang Heng (d. 139) mentions 
two ponds, the Pond of the Eight Streams (Pa-ch’i-ch’ih) and the Pond 
of the Nine Valleys (Chiu-ku-ch’ih), both of which according to Hstie Tsung 
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(d. 243) served the purpose of breeding fish (Tung ching fu 3:6b). There 
is no Other information on them. 

Hardly any more is known about the Garden of the Fragrant Forest 
(Fang-lin-yiian) which was improved by Emperor Huan (7:15b). Within was 
the Hall Luminous Like Flowers (Hua-kuang-tien), in which Emperor Ling, 
after his ascension to the throne but still a boy, was taught the classics 
(24,54:12b; 25,55:12b).'”) 

The most ambitious of the gardens was the Garden of the Sleek Dragon 
(Cho-lung-yiian).'") The use of ‘‘dragon’’ in its name is evidence of the 
garden’s location in the easternmost part of the palace grounds.'”) At times. 
the texts refer to the Palace of the Sleek Dragon (7:14b, 15b), and also 
to a pond with that name (57,87:11la). The pond, according to Hsiie Tsung 
(d. 243), was crossed by bridges (Tung ching fu 3:6b). In short, Sleek 
Dragon was the name of a complex, consisting of a garden with a pond 
and buildings. Emperor Ming gave parties there, but apparently could 
not persuade his somewhat austere Empress née Ma to participate 
(10A:8b-9a). The same lady, then Empress Dowager, castigated her relatives 
in 77 for having outdone her late husband’s entourage in luxury when 
they had been received in audience at the gate to the Garden of the Sleek 
Dragon (10A:9b-10a). Between 77 and 79, she established in the garden 
a Weaving House (Chih-shih) for the rearing of silkworms and the weaving 
of silk, and frequently went to watch these activities (10A:lla—I1b). In 
106, the Empress Dowager née Teng ordered, as an economy measure, 
that the production of luxury articles in the Weaving House should be 
discontinued (10A:17b). The ruler who liked the Garden of the Sleek Dragon 
most was Emperor Huan, and he its stated to have completed its palace 
(7:15b). In 166, he sacrificed there to Lao-tzu (7:14b, 15b; 8:8b; 30B,60B:20a; 
88,118:16a).'") A memorial of that year also mentions a sacrifice to the 
Buddha (Fou-t'u 2% gf (# ) = b’iou-d’uo).'”) This sacrifice, which must 
be dated 166 or earlier, was probably performed in the same garden. 

Nothing has so far been said about particular palace appellations which 
were not permanently attached to definite sites. It is recorded (Han kuan 
y1 A:30a) that the palace of an emperor’s grandmother was called the Palace 
of Prolonged Trust (Ch’ang-hsin-kung). No such residence was ever created 
in Later Han times. The palace of an emperor’s mother, according to the 
same source (ibid.), was called the Palace of Prolonged Joy (Ch’ang-lo-kung), 
but the term Palace of Perpetual Joy (Yung-lo-kung) also occurs in that 
sense. There is a strong indication that the former was used for the 
residences of Empresses Dowager, whether or not they were the real mothers 
of succeeding emperors, while the latter from at least 150 was reserved 
for the residences of imperial mothers who never had been empresses.') 
Whichever terms the court employed, they were temporarily attached to 
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existing halls with regular names of their own. For instance, on May 17, 
169, Emperor Ling installed his mother in the Hall of Excellent Virtue 
of the Southern Palace, which during her occupancy was called the Palace 
of Perpetual Joy (8:2b; 10B:7b-8a). But for 182 there is mention of the 
Palace of Perpetual Joy within the grounds of the Hall of Virtuous Light 
in the Northern Palace (chih 14:4a). This proves that Emperor Ling’s mother, 
who did not die until July 7, 189 (8:15b), had moved from the Southern 
to the Northern Palace, taking the name of her residence with her. The 
palace of an empress was called the Palace of Prolonged Autumn 
(Ch’ang-ch’iu-kung).'"') There can be no doubt that also this appellation 
was attached to existing halls in the Northern and Southern Palaces as 
conditions demanded. 

Just like its southern counterpart, the Northern Palace had its share of 
fires, whose recorded outbreaks again are below the real total of incidents. 
In the 12th month of 76 (Jan./Feb., 77), there was a fire in the Hall 
of Long Life and Peace which reached the Right Lateral Gate (Ku chin 
chu 3:2b).'”) On July 3, 86, the western portals of the Gate of the Vermilion 
Bird burned down (ibid.). The Gate of Abundant Provisions had a fire 
on Oct. 5, 101 (4:12b; chih 14:2a). On June 14, 148, the Lateral Courts, 
Left Lateral Gate, and Hall of Virtuous Light burned (7:3b; chih 14:3a—3b). 
On June 10, 165, a fire broke out in the Hall of Virtuous Light and the 
Northern Office of the Yellow Gates.'”) It spread to the Gate of the 
Supernatural Tiger Extending Righteousness and killed palace personnel 
(7:13b; chih 14:4a).'*) One source remarks that at this time there were 
up to three fires in a single day. People became so nervous that they 
gave false alarms (by beating drums). High officials memorialized that only 
good government could stop these portents.'*) The eastern section of the 
Lateral Courts and a palace office burned on Oct. 27, 181 (8:9b; chih 
14:4a). The last of the recorded fires was on June 23, 182, in the Palace 
of Perpetual Joy (8:10a; chih 14:4a). 

The only other memorable portent in the Northern Palace is dated June 
6, 178. A person in white garments, who may have been a madman, 
approached the Hall of Virtuous Light and declared that he had received 
instruction to become the Son of Heaven. Before the startled, and apparently 
laggard, palace officials could arrest him, he disappeared (8:7b; chih 
17:4a—4b).'®) 


It would be interesting to know which of the two palace compounds 
was preferred by which emperors, but the sources are not very detailed 
on that point. Emperor Kuang-wu lived in the Southern Palace until his 
death in 57. His first empress née Kuo resided in the Northern Palace 
after her divorce on Dec. 1, 41 (42,72:17b)."") Whenever her sons came 
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to the capital, they also were given lodgings in the Northern Palace 
(83,113:7b).'*) Emperor Ming stayed in the Northern Palace, whose restora- 
tion he completed in 65. After his death in 75, the Honourable Ladies 
of his harem were sent to the Southern Palace, while his son and successor, 
Emperor Chang, and the Empress Dowager née Ma remained in the 
Northern Palace (10A:9a).'"*) Apart from occasional visits to the Southern 
Palace, Emperor Chang seems to have preferred the northern compound. 
On his death in 88, his ten-year old son, Emperor Ho, was enthroned, 
and the Empress Dowager née Tou took over the government. Both lived 
in the Northern Palace until the Tou faction fell on Aug. 14, 92. The 
Empress Dowager was then apparently placed under house arrest in the 
Southern Palace until she died on Oct. 18, 97.'") After Ho’s death in 
early 106,'') the Empress Dowager née Teng ruled in the name of the 
child emperor Shang (d. 106), and continued to do so during the major 
part of Emperor An’s reign. Following her death on Apr. 17, 121, her 
faction was overthrown on June 3. During this whole period, the court 
stayed in the Northern Palace.'*”) When Emperor An died in 125, the 
Empress Dowager née Yen briefly brought her faction to power and ruled 
from the Northern Palace. But Emperor Shun was enthroned in a palace 
coup on Dec. 16, 125. Late that night, he was escorted to the Southern 
Palace, and the Yen faction was overthrown the following day. Henceforth, 
until his death in 144, Emperor Shun seems to have alternated between 
the Southern and Northern Palaces. The child emperors Ch’ung (145) and 
Chih (146) were kept in the Southern Palace by the Empress Dowager 
née Liang, while Emperor Huan, soon after his enthronment in 146, seems 
to have returned to the Northern Palace. He remained there until his death 
in 168,'") even after he had freed himself from the Liang faction in 159. 
Before the end of 168, the Tou faction launched its ill-fated attack on 
the eunuchs and was annihilated. The Empress Dowager née Tou was kept 
under house arrest on the Cloud Terrace of the Southern Palace, probably 
until her death on July 18, 172,'“) while Emperor Ling seems to have 
preferred the Northern Palace. He died, however, in the Southern Palace 
in May, 189. The court stayed there until September of that year, when 
the General-in-chief Ho Chin planned another massacre of the eunuchs. 
He acted against the wish of his half-sister, the Empress Dowager née 
Ho, and was promptly outsmarted by the eunuchs. The eunuchs withdrew 
with the Young Emperor to the Northern Palace, and in the fighting which 
followed they were annihilated. The rest of the dynasty was chaos. 

In broad terms, then, the court resided in the Southern Palace from 
25 to not later than 65, in the Northern Palace from about 65 to 125, 
alternatingly in both palaces 125-146, in the Northern Palace from about 
147 to 189, and for the last time briefly in the Southern Palace during 
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189. Of the two compounds, the Northern Palace proved to be the more 
popular one. This was undoubtedly because the lakes and gardens made 
it attractive. Perhaps cosmology also played a part, even though this is 
nowhere stated in the sources. The emperor faced south in court, and 
from the Northern Palace he symbolically looked south over his capital. 


The streets, hostels, and wards 

Ts’ai Chih (fl. 175) states that Lo-yang had twenty avenues (chie), and 
that each of these, as well as the twelve city gates, had one Officials’ 
Hostel (t’ing).'”) Occasionally but not systematically, the sources give names 
of avenues and hostels, and, by a stroke of luck, two entries show a 
recognizable pair. The first mentions the Avenue of Prolonged Life 
(Ch’ang-shou-chie) for 39 (22,52:8b).'*) The second describes events in 159 
involving the Officials’ Hostel of Prolonged Life (Ch’ang-shou-t’ing).'”) 
Clearly the hostel and avenue belong together. It follows that wherever 
the texts provide the name of a hostel, there existed an avenue with the 
identical name and vice versa. In addition to the Avenue of Prolonged 
Life, the sources speak of two avenues and six Officials’ Hostels, which 
by this formula adds up to another eight avenues with eight hostels. 
Enumerating them as avenues, they are the Avenue of Ten-Thousand Years 
(Wan-sui-chie) and the Avenue of Infantry and Cavalry (Shih-ma-chie), both 
mentioned without date (Feng su t’ung p. 92), the Avenue of Stopped Villainy 
(Chih-chien-chie) mentioned for the reign of Emperor Chang (76—88),'*) the 
Avenue of Eminent Tranquility (Kao-p’ing-chie) mentioned for 167 (7:15a; 
chih 16:6a), the Avenue of Perpetual Life (Yung-shou-chie) also mentioned 
for 167 (ibid.), and the Avenue of Upheld Constancy (Feng-ch’ang-chie) 
mentioned for 189 (10B:10b). Two hostels were definitely situated outside 
the walled city, which indicates that some avenues either extended through 
and beyond the city gates, or that they were entirely located without. One 
was the Avenue of All-Embracing Virtue (Hsiian-te-chie) at whose hostel 
an 85 chang (644 ft.; 196 m) long rift appeared in the ground on July 
27, 133 (6:8b; chih 16:5b).'”) The other was the Avenue of Ten-Thousandfold 
Long Life (Wan-shou-chie), at whose hostel outside the Hsia Gate the 
future Emperor Ling gave audience to officials in 168 (TKC 3:6b).™) This 
avenue may have extended south-north, passing out through the Hsia Gate, 
or east-west, parallel to the north wall of the city. 

In addition to the avenues, there also were roads (lu) and /anes (hsiang), 
but, except for one road, none is referred to by name. Chang Heng (d. 
139) mentions the Spring Road (Ch’un-lu), which apparently went from 
east to west and perhaps terminated at the Gate of Eastern Brightness 
of the Northern Palace (Tung ching fu 3:6a). 
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The third of the anonymous Nineteen Old Poems of the Han gives this 
vignette of contemporary Lo-yang: 


’*Here in Lo-yang, what surging crowds, 
capped and belted ones chasing each other; 
long avenues fringed with narrow alleys, 
the many mansions of princes and peers.) 
The Two Palaces face each other from afar, 
paired towers over a hundred feet tall.’’””) 


Did the streets form a grid? A categorical answer is impossible, but since 
the covered, elevated passageway between the Northern and Southern 
Palaces formed a north-south axis, it is not improbable that the north-south 
streets were roughly parallel, that the east-west streets crossed them at 
more or less right angles,”’) and that the enclosed wards were of 
approximately rectangular shape. 

In accordance with Ts’ai Chih’s (fl. 175) above-quoted statement, there 
existed thirty-two Officials’ Hostels (ting) in Lo-yang, and, as has been 
seen, these were located both within the walled city and in the suburbs. 
The hostels served a double purpose: as official inns, and as police-stations 
for the maintaining of law and order in each particular precinct. 

The most important of the hostels was the Capital Hostel (Tu-t’ing).™ 
Its exact location is unknown but may have been near the centre of the 
walled city. Troops were assembled there in times of trouble. The 
General-in-chief, Tou Wu, encamped at the Capital Hostel in the evening 
of Oct. 24, 168, and marched the following morning to confront the eunuchs 
at the Gate of the Vermilion Bird of the Northern Palace (69,99:4b—Sa). 
After the Yellow Turbans had risen in the 2nd month (March) of 184, 
Ho Chin was appointed General-in-chief on Apr. 1, and drew up the imperial 
troops at the Capital Hostel (8:10b; 69,99:6a). In the 8th month (Sep./Oct.) 
of 185, the General of Chariots and Cavalry, Chang Wen, was advised 
to execute the eunuchs and encamp at the Capital Hostel, a counsel which 
he did not accept and which left him speechless with agitation (36,66: 19b). 
These instances show the strategical and psychological importance of the 
Capital Hostel. Its simultaneous role as an inn is borne out by an entry 
for 145. When the child emperor Ch’ung was dying in the Ist month 
(Feb./Mar) of that year, the Empress Dowager née Liang and her brother, 
the General-in-chief Liang Chi, made arrangements for the succession by 
summoning the eight-year old future Emperor Chih*’) to Lo-yang. He was 
housed in the Capital Hostel (6:15a).) An additional fascinating item 
of information about the Capital Hostel is given by Ts’ai Yung (d. 192).””) 
Whenever an emperor returned from a tour of inspection or hunt, the 
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Three Excellencies, Nine Ministers, and lower officials arranged themselves 
on the avenue in front of the Capital Hostel. On arrival of the imperial 
chariot, they made obeisance. The Son of Heaven descended, and the Three 
Excellencies and Nine Ministers identified him by looking at his face. The 
purpose was obviously to prevent an impostor from entering the palace. 

As to the other hostels of Lo-yang, their function as inns, common though 
it must have been, is only referred to twice. Both entries are due to the 
fact that important personages were involved. Preparing for another 
emergency, the Empress Dowager née Liang summoned in 146 the 
fifteen-year old future Emperor Huan™) to Lo-yang, where he was lodged 
in the Officials’ Hostel of the Hsia Gate (Hsia-men-t’ing).*”) This hostel 
was used for the same purpose in 168. After Emperor Huan had died 
on Jan. 25, the Empress Dowager née Tou and her father Tou Wu 
summoned the thirteen-year old future Emperor Ling?) to Lo-yang end 
housed him in the Officials’ Hostel of the Hsia Gate on Feb. 16 (8:1b).?"’) 
This was a very brief stay since he was enthroned on the following day. 

The daily routine of the hostels as police-stations is entirely ignored by 
the texts, but the wider aim of discouraging potential evil-doers is brought 
out by several passages. It evidently was the practice to display the corpses 
of criminals, in whole or in part, either in the market places or at certain 
Officials’ Hostels.) When Wang Hsin, a bandit chief in the northwest,’'’) 
had been defeated and decapitated in 112, his head was exhibited in a 
cage (at the Officials’ Hostel) outside the Ku [River] Gate (5:9b and 
Commentary). In 144, a certain Ma Mien rebelled in Central China’) and 
declared himself emperor. He was defeated and decapitated in early 145 
(6:15b; 38,68:3b—4a), whereupon his head, jade seal, deerskin cap, and 
yellow garments were hung up (at the Officials’ Hostel) outside the Hsia 
Gate (TKC 3:4a). At the end of 147, the former high officials Li Ku 
and Tu Ch’iao were executed, their corpses were displayed at a crossroad, 
and it was forbidden to mourn for them. A young disciple of Li Ku 
disobeyed the order and was reprimanded by the Chief of the Officials’ 
Hostel of the Hsia Gate (7:3a; 63,93:11b-12b, 16a). Evidently the corpses 
were on view at that hostel. After the General-in-chief, Tou Wu, on the 
morning of Oct. 25, 168, had been abandoned by his troops outside the 
Gate of the Vermilion Bird and he and his nephew had killed themselves, 
their heads were put up on stakes at the Capital Hostel (69,99:5a). When 
the once powerful eunuch Wang Fu had been tortured and executed on 
May 31, 179, his corpse was cut into small pieces and thrown on the 
ground (at the Officials’ Hostel) outside the Hsia Gate. A tablet informed 
the public: ‘“‘The criminal subject Wang Fu is dead. One has confiscated 
his property’’ (8:8b; 77,107:8b). 

As must have been noticed, the sources mention display of heads and 
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corpses only at the Capital Hostel and at the Officials’ Hostels of the 
Hsia and Ku [River] Gates. Even though the number of recorded cases 
is no more than five, it can be concluded that the choice of localities 
was not accidental but intentional. It goes without saying that the Capital 
Hostel, as the most important of all hostels, was peculiarly suited for 
exhibiting the head of a general-in-chief, i.e. regent, who had been one 
of the most powerful men in the country. More importantly, the Hsia 
and Ku [River] Gates were the only gates on the north wall of Lo-yang. 
North, in Han cosmology, corresponded to winter, and winter symbolized 
executions. It was therefore logical and cosmologically correct to display 
the corpses of executed criminals at the hostels of the northern gates. 
This argument can be carried one step further. As will be seen below, 
executions were performed in the prisons and in the market places. Two 
entries permit the conclusion that in addition, the hostels at the Hsia and 
Ku [River] Gates were used for this purpose. During the reign of Emperor 
Kuang-wu, his sister, the Elder Princess of Hu-yang, had taken a slave 
as her lover. He murdered a man in broad daylight, but the officials could 
not arrest him. The princess protected him in her residence, and when 
she rode out in her carriage he sat beside her. One day, the Prefect of 
Lo-yang, Tung Hsiian, intercepted the carriage at the Officials’ Hostel of 
the Hsia Gate, publicly criticized the shortcomings of the princess, and 
then executed the slave (77,107:2b). The other recorded incident took place 
in 117. Ch’en Chiin, who served in the office of the Masters of Writing, 
had been accused of a crime and condemned to death. The Commandant 
of Justice was just going out through the Ku [River] Gate to attend Ch’en 
Chiin’s execution (at the Officials’ Hostel), when a messenger came 
gallopping with orders from the Empress Dowager née Teng to commute 
the sentence (45,75:6b). No such executions are recorded for the hostels 
at any other city gates of Lo-yang, which confirms the particular function 
of the hostels at the two northern gates. 

In spite of the police forces at the various Officials’ Hostels, crime 
was rampant in Lo-yang if we can believe Wang Fu (ca. 76-157). He 
paints a dark picture of the lack of law and order and blames it on too 
frequent amnesties. The professional murderers in Lo-yang form gangs 
whose trade is so lucrative that they must turn away prospective clients. 
The lower officials are in collusion with them, and the ramifications reach 
to the imperial distaff relatives and favoured ministers. Even strong-minded 
Prefects of Lo-yang and Governors of Ho-nan are unable to cope. What 
is to be done? Great villains are successful because they inevitably are 
more talented than the masses. Amnesties only encourage crime. Murderers 
will not stop killing unless they are executed themselves.”"’) 

The households (hu) within the walled city ranked socially higher than 
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those in the suburbs. This can be seen from an edict of July 10, 85, 
which ordered that there should be Universal Drinking in the empire for 
five days.) It granted to the people of Lo-yang who participated in the 
drinking 1 bolt (p’) of cloth for each hoursehold within the walled city, 
but only the same amount jointly for each three households outside the 
walled city (3:14a). One or several households made up a ward (li),””) 
which was a city block surrounded by streets. We know that in later periods 
each ward was enclosed by a wall and that entrance was barred by night. 
Did this practice exist in Han times? The Feng su t’ung (p. 92) comes 
to our help with the following statement: ‘‘A han [ft] is the gate (men 
FA +) of a ward (li) within the suburbs outside the walled city’’. The entrance 
to a ward within the walled city was therefore normally called a men, 
while the entrance to a suburban ward was called a han.”"*) If there were 
gates, there also were walls. It can be safely assumed that their purpose 
was to isolate each ward by night, and that Han Lo-yang in this respect 
did not differ from Ch’ang-an of T’ang times. 

Each ward had a name, but only two of these have been preserved. 
In 26, Emperor Kuang-wu bestowed on the Grandee Remonstrant and 
Consultant Pao Yung a residence in the Shang Ward (Shang-li) which he 
refused to accept (29,59:6a). In the TKC (14:2a) version of this account, 
the ward 1s called the Ward Exalting Shang (Shang-shang-li). It still existed 
by that name in Lu Chi’s (d. 303) time, and was then situated in the 
northeastern part of the city.”'’) In 159, the mother of Emperor Huan’s future 
second empress”) lived in the Ward of Protracted Radiance (Yen-hsi-li), 
where her neighbour was the Regular Palace Attendant Yuian She. This 
eunuch discovered an assassin climbing over his house to reach her 
compound, and foiled the murder attempt by beating a drum (34,64: 15b). 

Literary evidence for the architecture and ornamentation of houses is 
scarce and tends to be vague. Statements that the residences of the imperial 
distaff relatives were numerous and filled with gold and silk, and that 
carvings and embellishments reached the utmost in ingenuity, are mere 
clichés. There can be no doubt, however, that particularly the imperial 
relatives lived well. To mention only two examples, the residence of 
Emperor Kuang-wu’s brother-in-law Kuo K’uang was in the capital referred 
to as the Cave of Gold (10A:4b). In 92, Emperor Ho bestowed on his 
half-brother, the King of Ch’ing-ho, Liu Ch’ing, 300 slaves, chariots, horses, 
cash, plain silk, screens, valuables, and trinkets to fill up his residence 
(55,85:3a). Such conspicuous wealth was criticized by some officials, but 
there were no laws preventing people from enjoying luxury. On the other 
hand, it apparently was irregular, and perhaps illegal, to join two wards. 
When in 124 Emperor An built a residence for his former wet-nurse, Wang 
Sheng, near to the Ford Gate within the walled city, the Grand Commandant, 
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Yang Chen, strongly disapproved in a memorial that two wards were being 
combined to form a single front on the avenue (54,84:4a—4b). In 179, the 
Colonel Director of the Retainers, Yang Ch’iu, accused the eunuchs in 
a memorial of joining wards for the purpose of building their residences 
(78,108: 14a). 

Only two major fires are recorded for the city of Lo-yang. Undoubtedly 
there were many others, but since they formed a relatively unimpressive 
material for portents, critics of the government preferred to draw attention 
to more spectacular or politically sensitive events. A disastrous fire broke 
out on Apr. 28, 142. It was unknown how it had started, but it lasted 
for several months and affected 197 houses, including that of a certain 
Liu Han. 90 of the houses burned down completely. The government 
assisted those who had suffered losses with money and grain (HHS chih 
14:13a; TKC 3:3a-3b; Ku chin chu 3:3a). Another fire is mentioned for 
the 12th month of the same Chinese year, corresponding to Jan./Feb., 143 
(Ku chin chu 3:3a). On Apr. 21, 166, panic swept Lo-yang because of 
a brightness which looked like fire and moved from one place to the other 
(7:14a; 30B,60B:16b; chih 14:4a). Perhaps the people feared a new conflagra- 
tion.”?') 

On the more cheerful side, a sweet spring suddenly gushed forth in 
Lo-yang in the summer of 56. The chronically ill who drank from it were 
supposedly all cured, save only the squint-eyed and lame (1B:21a—21b). 


The gardens 

There were two gardens in the walled city. In one case, no more Is 
known than the name and location. This was the Garden of Exactly a 
Li (Chih-li-yuan) in the southwest corner of Lo-yang (chih 26:7a). If I 
understand the name correctly, the garden measured 1,365 ft. or 415.8 
m in length, was oblong, and situated along the southernmost part of the 
west wall. | 

The other garden surrounded the Palace of Perpetual Peace (Yung-an- 
kung), a detached palace among bamboo groves at a lake northeast of 
the Northern Palace (HHS chih 26:7a; Tung ching fu 3:6b). According to 
the Lo-yang kuang tien ming, the grounds were 698 chang (5,290 ft.; 1,612 
m) in circumference and located within the walled city (9:la, Commentary). 
This combined evidence would place the garden in the northeast corner 
of Lo-yang, forming a counterpart to the Garden of Exactly a Li in the 
opposite corner.’”) The Palace of Perpetual Peace had its own stores, dried 
food, and fuel. When the Empress Dowager née Teng reduced government 
expenses in 106, she ordered such supplies no longer to be kept at this 
and other detached palaces (10A:17b). After Tung Cho on Sep. 28, 189, 
had demoted the Young Emperor and enthroned Emperor Hsien. he placed 
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the Empress Dowager née Ho under house arrest in the Palace of Perpetual 
Peace. She died there on Sep. 30, supposedly poisoned by Tung Cho (9:la; 
10B:10b; 72,102:4b-Sa). Within the garden there was an Observatory 
(Hou-t’ai)”’), which, although this is not recorded in the sources, must have 
been under the jurisdiction of the Prefect Grand Astrologer. One text 
mentions bronze railings on the Observatory.) It was here that calendrical 
calculations were verified in 179 (chih 2:20a). Emperor Ling liked to ascend 
the Observatory, but according to HHS eventually was deprived of this 
innocent pleasure. The history claims that in the last years of Emperor 
Ling’s reign, the self-indulgence of the eunuchs knew no bounds, and that 
they built residences for themselves imitating the imperial palaces. Unfortu- 
nately these buildings could be seen from the Observatory. Nothing daunted, 
the eunuchs in 185 managed to persuade the emperor through an intermedi- 
ary that if a Son of Heaven ascended heights, the people would scatter. 
Henceforth Emperor Ling reportedly avoided heights (78, 108:20a). 


The official buildings 

The ministries and offices 

The chief ministries of the central government in Lo-yang, staffed by 
career bureaucrats, were those of the Three Excellencies, 1.e. the Minister 
over the Masses, the Grand Commandant, and the Minister of Works.”’) 
Next came those of the Nine Ministers, namely the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies, the Superintendent of the Imperial Household, the Commandant 
of the Palace Guards, the Grand Coachman, the Commandant of Justice, 
the Grand Herald, the Director of the Imperial Clan, the Grand Minister 
of Agriculture, and the Privy Treasurer. Of almost equal importance for 
the capital were the offices of the Bearer of the Gilded Mace,”*) the Colonel 
Director of the Retainers, the Governor of Ho-nan, and the Prefect of 
Lo-yang. Among these government institutions, only the emplacements of 
the Ministries of the Three Excellencies are certain. 

While the founder of Later Han may have been content with makeshift 
arrangements, his successor, Emperor Ming, is definitely stated to have 
built ministries in 60.””) Nothing is recorded about their locations. So much 
is certain that not every ministry was given new housing at that time, 
and that some of the temporary quarters continued to be used. One text 
describes an event which took place shortly after the Northern Palace had 
been restored and after Chao Hsi had become Acting Grand Commandant, 
i.e. in 65 or soon thereafter. It says that the Ministry of the Grand 
Commandant was the former residence of the Princess of Kuan-t’ao.’”) 
Influenced by one of his subordinates, Chao Hsi had neglected the upkeep 
of the buildings in order not to burden the people, while the ministries 
of the Minister over the Masses and the Minister of Works were grand 
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and imposing. When Emperor Ming observed this discrepancy, he was 
displeased and said: ‘‘Kill an ox and indulge in wine.”’) One should not 
let a beggar be chief minister.”’” A son of Chao Hsi who was a Palace 
Attendant overheard the emperor’s remark and reported it to his greatly 
embarrassed father.’”) 

In 72, the Ministries of the Minister over the Masses, the Grand 
Commandant, and the Minister of Works were moved to permanent sites 
just north of the Gate of Spreading Light (Ku chin chu 2:5a). Ts’ai Chih 
(fl. 175) records that the Ministry of the Minister over the Masses was 
situated opposite the Gate of the Green Dragon.”') This is confirmed by 
an event during the hsi-p’ing period (172-178). A show with performing 
dogs, attired like officials in caps, belts, and seal cords, was put on in 
the Southern Palace. One of the dogs got away and dashed through the 
gate of the Ministry of the Minister over the Masses (chih 13:6a), 1.e. 
it must have left the palace grounds through the Gate of the Green Dragon. 
Probably all three ministries were located opposite the palace Gate of the 
Green Dragon, across the avenue which led north from the city Gate of 
Spreading Light. Each had two major gates (men), one to the east and 
One to the west,’”) and presumably occupied a whole ward. It was on 
these gates, and those of other official buildings, that the Yellow Turbans 
in 184 painted in white the cyclical characters of chia-tzu (71,101:1b). This 
was psychological warfare to prepare for their uprising, but also shows 
that the ministries and offices were surrounded by walls. One of the walls 
is referred to directly in connection with a spectacular murder case.”’) 
The ministries of the Three Excellencies had Porches Where One Halts 
Carriages (Chu-chia-wu), one of which collapsed in early 180 (8:9a; chih 
13:7b). It is of particular interest that the Ministry of the Minister over 
the Masses had a conference hall which the emperor personally visited 
for important discussions of state (Han kuan yi A:Sa). The hall is also 
mentioned by Kan Pao (fl. 317), who calls it the Hall for Court Meetings 
of the Hundred Officials (Po-kuan-ch’ao-hui-tien).”*) 

Even less is known about the ministries of the Nine Ministers. Emperor 
Ming visited that of the Grand Master of Ceremonies in 57 or 58, 
undoubtedly because the current incumbent, Huan Jung, had been his 
teacher. He treated him with exceptional courtesy, and asked him to explain 
the Book of Documents in the Ou-yang version to the assembled officials 
and disciples (37,67:3a—3b). According to Liu Chao, pheasants entered this 
ministry and the one of the Director of the Imperial Clan during the reign 
of Emperor Huan (147-167).”°) A portent was observed in the Ministry 
of the Superintendent of the Imperial Household on May 7, 154 (chih 13:7a). 
Emperor An visited the Ministry of the Commandant of the Palace Guards 
on Oct. 9, 121 (5:15b). It may have been situated close to the Northern Palace, 
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judging from events following the palace coup of 125 (78,108:6b).?*) An 
incident of more than passing interest concerns the Ministry of the Grand 
Minister of Agriculture. Personal enemies of a Grand Minister of Agriculture 
in the time of Emperor Huan, secretely gained entrance to a hay shed 
outside the northern wall of that ministry. For one month they nightly 
tunnelled through the ground, finally emerging under the bed in the bedroom 
of the minister. He escaped assassination, since at that very moment he 
was in the privy, but his concubine and little son were killed. The murderers 
left a note on the scene of their crime and withdrew (31,61:12b). This 
description proves beyond doubt that the ministries were surrounded by 
walls, and also that they, as probably most other offices, contained living 
quarters. Apparently officials could make extra money by renting out such 
private quarters. This would follow from the statement that the Grand 
Palace Grandee Chang Chan during the 40’s lived in the residence of the 
Captain of the Central East Gate, and therefore was nicknamed Lord of 
the Central East Gate (27,57:2b). 

Military offices were located both within the walled city and in the 
suburbs. The Eastern and Western Headquarters and the Headquarters of 
the General of Agile Cavalry were probably in the main city (10B:8b; chih 
14:3a). It is not clear whose headquarters the former may have been, and 
their single mention is because of a fire in 132. Whether the so-called 
Northern Army, which consisted of the troops of the Five Colonels, had 
its barracks inside or outside the walled city cannot be established. Each 
of the colonels had his own administrative quarters. Only those of the 
Colonel of Archers Who Shoot by Sound are referred to by the sources. 
When a certain Ts’ao Pao in 92 had been appointed Colonel of Archers 
Who Shoot by Sound and had gone to his headquarters, he found there 
over a hundred coffins with corpses awaiting internment. Some had been 
there for over half a century, and apparently had not bothered Ts’ao’s 
predecessors. When he was told that these were men who had died without 
descendants, he bought land, buried them, and sacrificed at their graves 
(35,65:9a). 

Mention must also be made of the Commandery Quarters (Chiin-ti) which 
were semi-official buildings, one for each commandery or kingdom. They 
offered lodging not only to men who came to the capital on official business 
but apparently also to private persons. Chou Shou-ch’ang (1814-1884) 
thought that they were similar to his own time’s guild halls for men from 
the same localities. HHS records a probably irregular case where one 
Commandery Quarter was sold to raise money for an urgently needed bribe. 
According to Lu Chi’s (d. 303) Lo-yang chi, all Commandery Quarters 
were in the 3rd century concentrated within one ward at the east wall 
of the city, but there is no way of knowing whether this continued a 
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Han practice (48,78:la and Chi chie; 64,94:8b-9a and Chi chie). 

There finally seems to have existed one official market within the walled 
city, the so-called Capital Market. Since it 1s more logical to discuss it 
in conjunction with the other markets of Lo-yang, I will return to this 
subject below.””’) 


The prisons 

Emperor Kuang-wu (r. 25-57) established two Imperial Prisons (Chao-yii) 
in Lo-yang, one of which was in the Ministry of the Commandant of 
Justice, and the other in the Office of the Prefect of Lo-yang. It 1s, of 
course, one of the most common statements in the dynastic history that 
persons were thrown into prison and died, but ordinarily the name of the 
gaol is not given, and even the general term ‘‘Imperial Prison’’ 1s rarely 
used. 

As far as can be judged from the limited evidence, there was no functional 
difference between the prisons of the Commandant of Justice and the Prefect 
of Lo-yang. Perhaps the choice depended on which of the two at the 
moment was less crowded. The shortest stay in an Imperial Prison on 
record was four days (28A,58A:14b—15a, Commentary), the longest two years 
(36,66:19a). No distinction in treatment was made among men, women, 
and children. Death in prison was common, either through execution, as 
a result of torture, or through suicide. It happened that judicial officials 
brought pressure on prisoners to kill themselves (58,88:5a). Many were 
flogged while being interrogated, whatever their sex or age. Some were 
beaten to death (33,63:12b; 48,78:14a; 78,108:19b; 81,111:13a). There also 
are references to the Five Instruments of Torture, which seem to have 
been various kinds of whips and rods. When one prisoner under torture 
broke out in curses, his mouth was stopped up with earth (81,111:13a; 
77,107:8a-8b). Those who managed to stay alive were permitted to receive 
food from outside, and once it happened that a man recognized his mother’s 
cooking from the way she had cut the meat and onions (81,111:13a—13b).”*) 

On Feb. 13, 98, a third Imperial Prison was established in Lo-yang, the 
Hunting Dog Prison (Jo-lu-yii).”’) A gaol with that name had existed in 
Former Han times under the jurisdiction of the Privy Treasurer (HS 
19A:15a). HHS Commentary (46,76:9b) quotes the commentary of Han chiu 
yr”) to the effect that the Hunting Dog Prison had a Silkworm House 
(Ts’an-shih),”*') but this refers to Former Han conditions. The Hunting Dog 
Prison is only mentioned four times in the main text of HHS. It is not 
listed in the Treatise on the Hundred Officials, so that there can be no 
certainty whether it remained under the Privy Treasurer. Neither does a 
single statement in HHS identify the Silkworm House as part of the Hunting 
Dog Prison. Since a Silkworm House appears in the texts before 98, it 
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is conceivable that the re-established Hunting Dog Prison incorporated the 
already existing Silkworm House. On the other hand, HHS has no reference 
to the Silkworm House after 96. It had happened in the earlier period 
that capital punishment was commuted to castration, and imperial edicts 
were issued with such orders on Dec. 25, 52 (1B:20a), Oct. 12, 55 (1B:20b), 
in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of 65 (2:10a), in the 9th month (Oct./Nov.) 
of 82 (3:9a), on Oct. 8, 84 (3:lla), on Nov. 1, 87 (3:17b), and in the 8th 
month (Sep./Oct.) of 96 (4:9b). Between 107 and 121, an official memorial- 
ized that castration should be eliminated as a mutilating punishment 
(46,76:9b). Was this memorial approved, and, as a result, the Silkworm 
House abolished? Or did the government during the 2nd century, on the 
contrary, routinely, without leniency, and no further mention in the sources 
enforce castration in the Silkworm House? 

It can be deduced that according to Han belief unjust trials and 
imprisonments brought on portents, i.e. warnings from Heaven. In one 
instance, the portent was identified as a flood.“”) More commonly, the 
warning was considered to be a drought. The connection is clearly drawn 
in an edict of Emperor Kuang-wu on June 2, 29. The edict states that 
drought had damaged the grain, that trials often had been unfair, that 
prisoners should be set free, and that no crimes should be prosecuted 
except those involving capital punishment (1A:25a—25b). Once between 62 
and 75, Emperor Ming personally inspected the prisons in the Ministry 
of the Commandant of Justice and in the Office of the Prefect of Lo-yang, 
and permitted incarcarated convicts to return home (41,71:2b, 19a). In the 
fall of 94 there was a drought, whereupon Emperor Ho went to the prison 
in the Office of the Prefect of Lo-yang, released falsely arrested convicts, 
and arrested the prefect. He had not yet returned to the palace when 
a “‘beneficial rain’’ fell and lasted for three days (35,65:5a; chih 13:9b). 
During another drought in 108, the Empress Dowager née Teng inspected 
the prison of the Prefect of Lo-yang and the Hunting Dog Prison on May 
28. The prisoners were emaciated, and among them were innocent persons 
who under examination had falsely accused themselves. None dared to 
speak. When the Empress Dowager was about to leave, some lower officials 
looked up. The empress turned back, discovered the truth, and immediately 
arrested the Prefect of Lo-yang. She had not yet returned to the palace 
when a ‘“‘beneficial rain’’ fell (5:4b; 10A:18a—18b). Another drought occured 
in the Sth month (June/July) of 112. On July 8, the Empress Dowager 
née Teng once more inspected the convicts in the gaol of the Prefect 
of Lo-yang and released those who had been unjustly imprisoned (5:9a). 
In the 4th month (Apr./May) of 176, a great sacrifice for rain was offered, 
indicating that there was another drought. Emperor Ling simultaneously 
dispatched Attending Secretaries to inspect the Imperial Prisons, to correct 
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injustices, and to show leniency to incarcarated convicts (8:6a). This link 
between the inspection of prisons and drought is convincing. Clearly, the 
best Later Han convicts could hope for was a severe dry spell. 

Felons who had been condemned to hard labour were put to work for 
the government. For that purpose, two offices were established in Lo-yang: 
the Enclosure of the Left (Tso-hsiao) and the Enclosure of the Right 
(Yu-hsiao), each under a Prefect. The former may have existed throughout 
the dynasty, the latter was revived on Aug. 3, 124 (5:18b). Both were 
in charge of convict labourers under the ultimate direction of the Court 
Architect, and engaged in the building and upkeep of palaces, temples, 
and grave mounds, the planting of trees, and similar activities (chih 
27:5a—Sb). For instance, in A.D. 124 the convicts of the Enclosure of the 
Left were sent to build the residence of Emperor An’s wet-nurse (54,84:4b).””) 
Among the convict labourers of at least the Enclosure of the Left were 
men from the highest ranks of officialdom, who consequently worked out 
their sentences in congenial company. The seventeen officials who are recorded 
to have been sentenced to the Enclosure of the Left) included one 
Commandant of Justice (67,97:7b, 8a), one Grand Minister of Agriculture 
(67,97:7b, 8a, 12b), two Governors of Ho-nan (54,84:9b; 67,97:7b, 8a), six Grand 
Administrators of commanderies or Chancellors of kingdoms (26,56:19b; 
63,93:14a; 64,94:9a; 65,95:13b; 67,97:17b; 71,101:7b), two Colonel Directors of 
the Retainers (58,88:5a—5b; 78,108:13a), one Colonel Protecting the Tibetans 
(65,95:13b), one Prefect of a prefecture (31,61:12b), one Inspector of a province 
(43,73:10b), and one Gentleman-consultant (65,95:5b). The grounds of the 
enclosures were not barren of vegetation, since an entry for 174 mentions two 
ailanthus trees in the Enclosure of the Right. One of these created a stir by 
growing into the shape of a barbarian (Hu), complete with eyes, hair, and 
whiskers (chih 14:5b—6a). 

In addition to the prisons described so far, there existed two palace 
gaols. The Northern Office of the Yellow Gates (Huang-men-peli-ssu), which 
was located in the Northern Palace, does not appear in the sources until 
159. That is no accident. 159 was the year when Emperor Huan with 
the help of the eunuchs freed himself from the Liang faction, the time 
from which the steep rise to power of the eunuchs can be dated. The 
Prison of the Northern Office of the Yellow Gates (Huang-men-pei-ssu-yi), 
a single time referred to as the Imperial Prison of the Northern Office 
(Pei-ssu-chao-yii),“°) was used by the eunuchs for the incarceration and 
execution of their enemies (chih 13:5a, 12b). The sources mention eleven 
men by name who were thrown into the Prison of the Northern Office 
of the Yellow Gates between 159 and 184,) and all but three of them 
were mortal enemies of the eunuchs. The technique of interrogation was 
the same as in the other gaols, i.e. particularly by flogging. One prisoner 
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escaped further torture by the neat but improbable method of holding his 
breath until he died (57,87:9a).””) It was customary for prisoners to sacrifice 
to Kao-yao,™) but this came to an abrupt halt when one accused remarked 
that such a sacrifice was not necessary for the innocent and would not 
benefit the guilty’) (67,97:15b). At one occasion, a number of arrested 
literati were brought from the Prison of the Northern Office of the Yellow 
Gates to the court, wearing heavy fetters and sacks over their heads, in 
order to be interrogated by a leading eunuch in front of Emperor Huan 
(67,97: 15b—16a). 

The second palace gaol was the so-called Drying House (Pu-shih),””) 
another name for which was the T’ung-Wood Palace (T’ung-kung).”') The 
term Prison of the Lateral Courts (Yi-t’ing-yii) occurs twice in the texts”’) 
and may refer to the prison grounds in the larger sense, including the 
Drying House and other buildings. Yen Shih-ku (d. 645) remarks in a note 
to HS (8:2a) that the Drying House was in charge of weaving, dyeing, 
and softening raw silk by boiling, and that it had got its name because 
the materials were dried in the sun. The HHS Treatise on the Hundred 
Officials (chih 26:6b) says that the Drying House served as a hospital and 
prison for the ladies of the imperial harem. The sericulturist and samaritan 
aspects of the Drying House are not otherwise brought out by the sources. 

An obvious problem for emperors was what to do with their divorced 
empresses. Four such divorces took place in Later Han times: 


Divorce of Emperor Kuang-wu’s first empress, née Kuo, on Dec. 1, 41. 
Divorce of Emperor Ho’s first empress, née Yin, on July 24, 102. 
Divorce of Emperor Huan’s second empress, née Teng, on Mar. 27, 165.7") 
Divorce of Emperor Ling’s first empress, née Sung, in 178. 


Emperor Kuang-wu had to move cautiously, since his divorce was fraught 
with political ramifications, and this is the reason why his former empress 
could live unhampered in the Northern Palace.*“) All other divorced 
empresses died in the Drying House. When the Empress née Yin in 102 
was accused of witchcraft and sorcery, Emperor Ho ordered a judicial 
investigation. Three younger brothers of the empress, two maternal uncles, 
and her maternal grandmother were arrested and implicated her and each 
other under torture. Three of them died while being interrogated. The 
empress was stripped of her rank, sent to the T’ung-Wood Palace (=Drying 
House), and ‘‘died of sorrow’’. Her father killed himself, and the surviving 
relatives were banished to Jih-nan commandery in Indo-China’) (4:13a; 
10A:13b-14a; chih 14:2a). In 165 the court went through similar paroxysms. 
The Empress née Teng was accused of having held on to the Left Way, 
divorced by Emperor Huan, sent to the Drying House, and there ‘‘died 
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of sorrow’’ (10B:7b; chih 16:4a). Some entries contradict this account, and 
say that the empress, in drunken fury, had scolded the emperor. The latter 
sent her to the Drying House and ordered her to kill herself (chih 13:12a; 
chih 18:7b). ’’Death of sorrow’’ may therefore be a euphemism for suicide. 
Nine high-ranking male relatives on the paternal side of this empress were 
also imprisoned in the Drying House. Two of them died there, and the 
others were eventually released (7:12b; chih 12:2b). In 178, the Empress 
née Sung was accused of cherishing the Left Way. Emperor Ling sent 
her to the Drying House, where she ‘‘died of sorrow’’ (8:8a; 10B:9a). 
In all these cases where former empresses died in the Drying House, the 
accusations leading to their downfalls may well have been trumped up. 
The enthronement and dismissal of Later Han empresses had little to do 
with personal preferences of the emperors but were tied to the intense 
factional struggle at the court. 

Not only empresses and their relatives were sent to the Drying House. 
Many imperial concubines may have shared their fate, although only two 
cases are mentioned in the sources. After Emperor Chang on Aug. 1, 82, 
had demoted his Heir-apparent, he sent the child’s mother and her younger 
sister, the two Honourable Ladies née Sung, to the Drying House. Both 
drank poison at the same time and died (3:8a; 55,85:2b). Factional struggle 
was again responsible for the events. Obviously, the more exalted a lady’s 
position, the greater was her chance to fall victim to intrigues.”*) 


The places of worship 

One of the first steps taken by the Later Han dynasty was to establish 
in Lo-yang the Temple of the Eminent Founder (Kao-miao), 1.e. the shrine 
to the first emperor of Former Han. According to HHS (1A:18b), the Temple 
of the Eminent Founder, the Altar of the Gods of the Soils and Grains, 
and the Altar of Heaven were all constructed in the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) 
of 26,7’) at the occasion when ‘‘fire’’ and ‘‘red’’ were proclaimed as the 
governing element and colour of the dynasty. These actions were politically 
opportune, since they psychologically legitimized the restoration of the Han. 
Kuang-wu was only remotely related to the former imperial line, the outcome 
of the civil war was still very much in doubt, and he badly needed the 
support of dynastic propaganda. Lo-yang had been his capital for a mere 
three months, and he acted with such haste that he used temporary quarters 
for the new Temple of the Eminent Founder. The sources do not agree 
which already existing building was taken into use.**) When and where 
the permanent temple was erected is unknown. 

After Kuang-wu had died on Mar. 29, 57, a similar temple was built 
for him as the restorer of the imperial house. The first mention of this 
temple in the texts is for 59, when one of the late emperor’s sons, the 
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King of Tung-p’ing Liu Ts’ang, presided over discussions to determine the 
appropriate music, songs, and dances (42,72:9b). The sources alternatingly 
refer to it as the Temple of the Epochal Founder (Shih-tsu-miao) or the 
Temple of Kuang-wu (Kuang-wu-miao). 

Both temples, those of the Eminent Founder and the Epochal Founder, 
must have been situated next to each other, since sophora trees on their 
grounds were simultaneously struck by lightning on June 7, 139 (Ku chin 
chu 3:7b). The temple complexes were undoubtedly surrounded by the usual 
walls, with gates offering access at least from the south and north.) Apart 
from sacrifices at regular dates, and additional ceremonies as conditions 
demanded, each new emperor was presented in the temples of the two 
founders. That ritual took place from a few days up to several weeks 
after his enthronment, usually on consecutive days beginning with the 
ceremony in the Temple of the Eminent Founder. Consequently, the two 
temples served the double purpose of legitimizing the dynasty and each 
individual ruler. It is possible that also the empresses were presented in 
the temples, even though this is only recorded in one case. Emperor Shun’s 
Empress née Liang was enthroned on Mar. 2, 132 (6:6a), and visited the 
Temples of the Eminent Founder and Epochal Founder on Mar. 14 (6:6b). 

Special announcements were put in golden caskets and stored in the 
temples. When Emperor Kuang-wu had returned to Lo-yang after having 
performed the feng and shan sacrifices on Mar. 27 and 30, 56, such an 
announcement was on May 20 deposited in the Temple of the Eminent 
Founder (chih 7:12a). In 126, the charter conferring a posthumous title 
on Emperor Shun’s mother was similarly enclosed in a golden casket and 
placed in the Temple of the Epochal Founder (10B:2b). It seems probable 
that this was a regular routine, even though no other cases are recorded. 

The ceremonies in the temples were solemn affairs, and punishment for 
improper behaviour was severe. While Emperor Kuang-wu was absent on 
a campaign in 29, the Governor of Ho-nan and the Colonel Director of 
the Retainers quarelled during the Winter Sacrifice (cheng-chi) in the Temple 
of the Eminent Founder (26,56:3a). Not only were both men dismissed 
(79A,109A:8a),’”) but on Dec. 25 the Grand Minister over the Masses was 
also relieved from office because he had attempted to conceal the matter 
(1A:26a; 26,56:3a). 

Information on the Imperial Ancestral Temple (Tsung-miao) is contradicto- 
ry. On the one hand it is stated that the frugal founder of Later Han 
refrained from building it, and that the ancestral sacrifices were performed 
in the Temple of the Eminent Founder (chih 9:2a). As late as the year 
50, a memorial referred to the fact that the Imperial Ancestral Temple 
had not yet been established (chih 9:3b). On the other hand it 1s recorded 
that the Altar of the Gods of the Soils and Grains was built to the right 
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(=west) of the Imperial Ancestral Temple in 26 (chih 9:9a). The temple 
is also mentioned in an edict of Mar. 4, 37 (1B:9a), and Emperor Kuang-wu 
visited it on May 13, 39 (1B:12a). To complicate matters further, the Altar 
of the Gods of the Soils and Grains was on Mar. 16, 45, transferred to 
a place inside the Upper East Gate (Ku chin chu 2:3b), and Ts’ai Yung 
(d. 192) confirms that in the 2nd century the Altar of the Gods of the 
Soils and Grains was situated next to the Imperial Ancestral Temple (Tu 
tuan 8a). The only way to reconcile these contradictions is to read Impenial 
Ancestral Temple = Temple of the Eminent Founder for the entries of 
37 and 39, and to assume that the emplacement of the Altar of the Gods 
of the Soils and Grains west of the Imperial Ancestral Temple, as given 
for 26, is anachronistic and refers to the situation after it had been moved 
in 45. Since the Imperial Ancestral Temple had not yet been built in 50, 
and Kuang-wu died in 57, it may have been his successor who first erected 
this shrine. In any event, it is safe to conclude that the permanent Imperial 
Ancestral Temple was located within the walled city close to the Upper 
East Gate. 

The rules of conduct were strict also for the Imperial Ancestral Temple, 
even though the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Chou Tse, went to 
extremes.”') His wife was worried that, in spite of old age and iliness, 
he fasted in the temple and came to ask him how he felt. He reacted 
with fury to this violation, arrested her, and sent her to the Imperial Prison. 
This inspired his contemporaries to compose the following verse: 


’>When one lives in the world, it is no good to be the wife of the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. 
Each year has 360 days, and 359 days he abstains from sex. 
The single day he does not abstain, he is dead drunk. 
When he takes action, he in turn is muddled.”’ (79B,109B:9a—9b).””) 


As remarked above, the final location from Mar. 16, 45, of the Altar 
of the Gods of the Soils and Grains (She-chi) was west of the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple inside the Upper East Gate.*’) It was a square open-air 
altar, constructed of earth in five colours. The centre was yellow, the 
northern segment black, the eastern green, the southern red, and the western 
white. When imperial sons were enfeoffed as kings, each received a clod 
of earth from that segment of the altar which faced in the direction of 
his fief. The altar was surrounded by a wall, and there were no buildings 
on its grounds (HHS chih 9:9a; Tu tuan 23a). 

Early in the year, usually in the Ist or 2nd month, the emperor performed 
the ceremonial plowing on the Sacred Field (Chi-t’ien). This field was 
somewhere toward the east, inside or outside the walled city (HHS chih 
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4:5b-6b; Han chiu yi, pu yi B:7b-8a; Han kuan yi B:9b-10a). In the 3rd 
month, the empress, together with the wives of the highest officals and 
nobles, performed the complementary ceremony of rearing silkworms at 
the Silkworm Palace (Ts’an-kung) and the Cocoon Lodge (Chien-kuan). It 
included a sacrifice to the First Sericulturist (Hsien-ts’an).™“) Hui Tung 
(1697-1758) quotes a fragment of a lost text,”) which places the Cocoon 
Lodge at the Gate of Extending Light (chih 4:9a, Chi chie). This leaves 
the question unanswered whether the site was within the walled city, or 
whether the information applies to Later Han times.™) 


The Arsenal and the Great Granary 

One of the Lo-yang chi records that the Arsenal (Wu-k’u) was situated 
east of the Great Granary (T’ai-ts’ang).”’) The Great Granary, according 
to Ti wang shih chi (p. 109), was located northeast of the Pheasant Spring. 
It follows that the grounds of the Arsenal and the Great Granary were 
just inside the Upper East Gate. This information refers to the Han period, 
as can be seen from events in late October or early November, 25. Lo-yang 
was then still held by an army hostile to Emperor Kuang-wu, but an officer 
secretly opened the Upper East Gate at dawn. Kuang-wu’s troops entered, 
fought a battle at the Arsenal, and were then apparently repulsed (22,52:9b). 
Shortly thereafter, Lo-yang surrendered.) Obviously the Arsenal was close 
to the gate. 

The Great Granary must have been surrounded by the usual wall, even 
though this is not mentioned in the texts. On its grounds was a mound 
believed to be the grave of King Ching of Chou (r. 544-520), while a 
mound on the opposite side of the Pheasant Spring was attributed to King 
Wei-lie (r. 425-402).) The Great Granary served, of course, the purpose 
of storing grain which had been transported to the capital by water, i.e. 
ultimately on the Yang Canal (chih 26:2a). 

In the case of the Arsenal, the surrounding wall is referred to by the 
sources (8:6b; chih 13:7b). This was the depot where the government stored 
bows, crossbows, swords, armour, and other military equipment (chih 25:9b). 
Two great fires are recorded for the Arsenal, one on May 7, 117 (5:12b; 
chih 14:2b), and the other on Mar. 17, 161 (7:10a; chih 14:3b). The former 
destroyed equipment valued at 10,000,000 cash.””) 


6. The suburbs 
What little information there is on the suburban streets and wards has 
been recounted above. It has been seen that Lo-yang’s inhabitants outside 


the walled city ranked socially lower than those within.”’') The titled and 
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powerful did not live in the suburbs, although some built mansions further 
out in the open country. Apart from a number of important imperial 
buildings on particularly the southern periphery, the suburbs mainly served 
as habitats for the common people whose living conditions were beyond 
the vision of the ancient historian.””) 


The markets 

It is stated in one of the Lo-yang chi that Lo-yang had three great 
markets: the Western Market (Chin-shih)’”’) southwest of the main city, 
the Southern Market (Nan-shih) southeast of the main city, and the Horse 
Market (Ma-shih) east of the main city (chih 11:10b, Chi chie). Lu Chi’s 
Lo-yang chi gives a slightly different version: ‘‘Lo-yang of old had three 
markets. The first was called the Western Market (Chin-shih). It was situated 
west of the palace within the great city. The second was called the Horse 
Market (Ma-shih). It was situated east of the city. The third was called 
the Sheep Market (Yang-shih). It was situated south of the city’? (SCC 
16:15a, Commentary). 

While this information is from the 3rd century, the layout of the markets 
may well reflect Han conditions. The Horse Market is referred to in the 
Han sources, and clearly was located east of the walled city. This follows 
from an entry in Han kuan (6a), according to which the Assistant for 
Oarsmen and Scullers, a subordinate of the Prefect of Markets, had his 
office east of the Horse Market. Since he was in charge of rivers and 
canals, i.e. the arrival of cargo by water, it stands to reason that his 
office, and consequently also the Horse Market, were near the Yang Canal. 
SCC (16:14b) confirms for Northern Wei that the Horse Market was south 
of the Yang Canal. It is probable, therefore, that the site of the market 
remained the same from Han to Northern Wei times. 

The single mention in HHS (56,86:13b) of a market south of the walled 
city proves that there was a Southern Market in Later Han times. Its 
exact location is unknown. 

The Western Market poses a problem. Was it inside or outside the walled 
city? The combined evidence favours a location within. The market no 
longer existed by Northern Wei times, but SCC (16:10a, 16a) and Lo-yang 
ch’ie lan chr”) agree that it once had been located in the western part 
of the city. That site was to the west of the Imperial Palace of Chin 
times, and east of the Upper West Gate of Han times. It so happens 
that the Han texts do not mention any Western Market, but they offer 
one reference to a Capital Market (Tu-shih).’”) It is possible that the two 
are identical and that the name of the Capital Market in post-Han times 
was Changed to Western Market. 

Although the volume of trade must have been considerable, and a great 
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variety of goods must have been sold, this main function of the markets 
is ignored by the sources. We are told that Wang Ch’ung, author of the 
Lun heng, as a young man studied under the great Pan Piao (d. 54), but 
that he was too poor to buy books. He would roam the markets, read 
the books on sale, and immediately be able to remember and recite them 
(49,79:1a). In the 12th month of 141 (= Jan./Feb., 142), a fire on the 
Wine Market (Chiu-shih) burned shops and killed people (Ku chin chu 
3:2b).”") Book and wine stalls may have been among the regular features 
of all three markets. Nothing else is known. 

The texts are more eloquent on another aspect of the markets: public 
execution and the exhibition of corpses. As has been seen above,’”) the 
Capital Hostel and the Officials’ Hostels at the two northern gates of 
Lo-yang served the same purpose. A good example is the sensational public 
execution of the Marquis of Ting-yiian, Pan Shih, in 130. He was a grandson 
of the famous Central Asian expert Pan Ch’ao, and had entered into an 
unfortunate marriage with Emperor An’s sister, the Princess of Yin-ch’eng. 
She was openly promiscuous, disporting herself with a lover, while Pan 
Shih had to prostrate himself at the bedside. One day, he drew a knife 
and killed her. He was cut in two at the waist on the Horse Market 
on Dec. 8, 130, and all his full brothers were also publicly executed (6:5b; 
47,77:11b; chih 11:10b). When in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of 184 imperial 
troops had dug up the corpse of Chang Chie, late leader of the Yellow 
Turbans, they sent his head to the Horse Market in Lo-yang (8:11b).7”) 
These were warning examples to the populace. It also happened that the 
purpose was to profane the dead. The Empress Dowager née Tou was 
not popular with the eunuchs, since her father, the General-in-chief Tou 
Wu, had planned to massacre them. She was in 168 put under house arrest 
on the Cloud Terrace of the Southern Palace,’”) and after her death on 
July 18, 172, refused a proper burial. The eunuchs carried her corpse in 
a cloth-cart to the Southern Market and placed it in a shed. In the end, 
Emperor Ling interfered and ordered her co-burial with Emperor Huan 
(56,86: 13b). 


The Ever Full Granary 

The dynastic history of the Chin dynasty”) records that Emperor Ming 
of Later Han in 62 built an Ever Full Granary (Ch’ang-man-ts’ang) and 
established a grain market east of the walled city. This is a puzzling 
statement since there is no reference whatsoever to such a granary in 
HHS and other contemporary texts.”') According to Lo-yang ch’ie lan chi 
an Ever Full Granary had existed east of Lo-yang during the Western 
Chin dynasty.””) SCC (16:25b) mentions the Old Great Granary in the same 
location south of the Yang Canal, and quotes a Lo-yang ti chi to the 
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effect that boats constantly arrived by the thousands. The establishment 
of the Ever Full Granary can therefore not be doubted. Why then is it 
ignored by the Han sources? 

Two possible explanations offer themselves. The first is that Chin shu, 
intentionally or mistakenly, misdates the building of the granary, and that, 
in actual fact, it was created after the fall of Han. But since the statement 
is found in the section of the Treatise on Food and Money which gives 
a straightforward and dispassionate introductory account of Later Han 
conditions, this interpretation is highly unlikely. The second explanation 
would be that the establishment of the Ever Full Granary in 62 was ignored 
by the Han historian for reasons of his own. 

As is obvious from the name of the Ever Full Granary, it served the 
purpose of price stabilization, just as the Ever Level Granaries (Ch’ang-p’ing- 
ts’ang)”’) of Former Han times had done. The two terms are synonymous 
and so understood by T’ung tien.™) Price stabilization had been introduced 
in 110 B.C., by buying and storing commodities when prices were low 
and again selling them when prices were high.”’) The Ever Level Granaries 
were abolished in 44 B.C.,”) but Wang Mang once more instituted price 
stabilization in A.D.10 as the sixth of his so-called Six Controls.”’) He 
was roundly condemned for this policy during the civil war, and the six 
Controls were enumerated among his crimes against Heaven, Earth, and 
Man. They are listed in the great political pamphlet of Wei Ao, dated 
Aug. 6, 23 (13,43:3b),™) and they are emphasized by Pan Ku as a reason 
why people were driven into thievery and banditry (HS 99C:1b, 3a).™”) 
Yet, if an Ever Full Granary was built in 62, it can only mean that price 
stabilization was reintroduced that year by the Later Han, the very measure 
for which Wang Mang had been damned. This must be the reason why 
the Han historians were in a predicament. They could not acknowledge 
that the dynasty had revived a policy of the hated ‘‘usuper’’, and, to 
avoid embarrassement, suppressed the matter altogether. 

The reasons for the choice of the site for the Ever Full Granary in 
62 are obvious. As has been described above,”) the Great Granary was 
situated inside the Upper East Gate. It did not serve the purpose of price 
control, but primarily the needs of the court and the bureaucracy. The 
logical place for it was within the walled city, even though the heavy 
traffic from the Yang Canal strained the bridge across the Ku River moat.”') 
It would probably have been impossible to accommodate additional traffic 
to an Ever Full Granary. This storehouse with its attached grain market 
was therfore established at the point where the Yang Canal terminated 
in the Ku River, and where the grain barges unloaded their cargo. 


The Lodge of Tranquil Joy 

The first mention in the texts of the Lodge of Tranquil Joy (P’ing-lo-kuan) 
is for 62, when Emperor Ming brought from Ch’ang-an two famous bronze 
statues, the Fei-lien and the Bronze Horse, and placed them in front of 
it outside the Upper West Gate.) Judging from an entry in the San fu 
huang t’u (5:8b), Emperor Ming had the Lodge of Tranquil Joy expressly 
built that year in order to provide a setting for these statues. The Fei-lien 
was a supernatural, composite animal which, according to Chin Cho’s (Chin) 
Han shu yin yi,™) had the body of a deer with the spots of a leopard, 
the head of a sparrow, horns, and a snake-like tail. It was believed to 
control the weather.™) The statue had been cast on order of Emperor 
Wu, who had been told that immortals, because they travelled rapidly high 
in the air, were normally invisible. They were, however, attracted by 
towered buildings resembling mountains. If he constructed a lodge and laid 
out dried meat and jujubes, the immortals would linger and could then 
be seen. (HS 25B:1b). Emperor Wu accepted the advice and in 109 B.C. 
erected the Fei-lien Lodge at Ch’ang-an. It was 40 chang (303 ft.; 92.4m) 
high and the bronze statue of the Fei-lien was placed on top of it (HS 
6:26b; San fu huang t’u 5:8a). The Bronze Horse dated also from the 
time of Emperor Wu, and had been cast by the expert Tung-men Ching 
to serve as a model for horses (HS 58:4a, Commentary; HHS 24,54:10a).”°) 

The Lodge of Tranquil Joy was occasionally used as a place for official 
farewells. When the General of Chariots and Cavalry, the Marquis of 
Shang-ts’ai Teng Chih, marched against the Tibetans in 107, the young 
Emperor An entertained him there (5:3a-3b; 16,46:12a); and in the early 
170’s the officials gave a feast for a departing colleague in a similar manner 
(80B ,110B:13b—14a). 

The lodge was surrounded by an open space (Tung ching fu 3:7a). 
Emperor Ling constructed there in 188 two earthen platforms, each with 
a multicoloured, flowered baldachin. The first baldachin was ten-layered 
and 10 chang™) (76 ft.; 23.1m) high, the other nine-layered and 9 chang 
(68 ft.; 20.8 m) high. On Nov. 22 of that year, Emperor Ling reviewed 
troops sitting under the larger baldachin, while the General-in-chief, Ho 
Chin, sat under the smaller. Thereafter, in full armour and riding an 
armoured horse, he inspected the soldiers (8: 15a; 69,99:6b). 

The relative wildness of the Pei-mang Mountains north of Lo-yang is 
forcibly brought out by the appearance of a tiger at the Lodge of Tranquil 
Joy in 180. It prowled from there to Emperor Shun’s grave mound northwest 
of Lo-yang and mauled a guard.””) 


The Spiritual Terrace 
A series of important imperial buildings was situated in the suburbs south 
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of the walled city. These were the Spiritual Terrace, the Bright Hall, the 
Hall of the Circular Moat, the Academy, and the Headquarters of the 
Generals of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household. 

The Spiritual Terrace (Ling-t’ai) was built late in Kuang-wu’s reign, after 
some disagreement about the appropriate site. The emperor had set his 
heart on consulting the apocryphal texts, and resistance from the officials 
may have been lively (28A,58A:4b—Sa). Another reason for the delay was 
undoubtedly Kuang-wu’s frugality. In any event, the Spiritual Terrace was 
not constructed until 56 (IB:22a; 79A,109A:lb; chih 8:la), south of the 
Gate of Tranquility (SCC 16:21a-22a). 

As it happens, the archaeologists surveyed a hillock in 1954, which is 
situated 0.75 miles or 1.2 km south of that Han dynasty gate. It measures 
today 137.8 ft, or 42 m from east to west, 163.4 ft. or 49.8 m from 
north to south, and nearly 29.5 ft. or 9 m in height. Yen Wen-ju suggests 
that this hillock might be the ruin of the Han Spiritual Terrace.™) 
Fortunately two sets of early figures have been preserved which must be 
compared with the 1954 measurements. The Han kung ko su (quoted by 
IB:22a, Commentary) states that the Spiritual Terrace was 3 chang (22.7 
ft.; 6.9 m) high. SCC (16:21b) records that it was 20 pu (116 ft.; 35.5 
m) square and 6 chang (58.3 ft.; 17.8 m) high.*’) Can these figures be 
reconciled? 

It is clear, to begin with, that the terrace was built by the tamped earth 
method and that the hillock would have to be the ruin of that earthen 
structure. But if the terrace was 6.9 m high in Later Han times, its remnants 
could not reach the height of nearly 9 m today. Either the Han kung 
ko su is mistaken, or the terrace was enlarged in post-Han times. I am 
inclined to accept the latter alternative. It would mean that the Spiritual 
Terrace of Later Han was relatively unambitious,™) and that the measure- 
ments quoted by SCC for Northern Wei reflect subsequent improvements. 
The different measurements for the base of the terrace, 35.5 m x 35.5 
m for Northern Wei versus 42 m x 49.8 m today, can be explained by 
erosion. The top-layers were gradually washed down and deposited along 
the sides of the former terrace, resulting in a cone-shaped hillock which 
eventually covered a larger area than the original structure. I conclude, 
therefore, that the hillock in all probability is the ruin of the old Spiritual 
Terrace. 

Twelve gates gave access to the Spiritual Terrace,”') which means that 
the grounds were enclosed by a wall. Since the gates undoubtedly were 
correlated with the twelve months, the twelve pitch-pipes, and the twelve 
cardinal directions, it may be assumed that the wall was circular. The 
terrace was surrounded by bronze railings,“’) presumably to keep the 
officials on duty from falling down by night. No buildings are mentioned 
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except the one housing the pitch-pipes.™ 

The Spiritual Terrace was the main imperial observatory, whose personnel 
was in charge of watching the stars and planets, the sun, the sun’s shadow, 
the moon, the wind, the ethers, and the pitch-pipes (HHS chih 25:lb-2a; 
Han kuan Ib-2a), 1.e. of scientific and cosmological observations and their 
practical applications as, for instance, the calendar. Unfortunately no texts 
list the instruments on Spiritual Terrace of Lo-yang. The invaluable San 
fu huang t’u (5:1b) gives that information for the contemporary observatory 
in Ch’ang-an, and enumerates a bronze bird weathercock (hsiang-feng-t’ung- 
wu);“) an 8 ch’th (6.1 ft.; 1.85 m) high bronze gnomon (t’ung-piao),™’) 
with a horizontal scale measuring | chang, 3 ch’th (9.8 ft.; 3 m) in length 
and 1 ch’th, 2 ts’un (10.9 in.; 27.7 cm) in width, which had been constructed 
in 101 B.C.; and an armillary sphere (hun-y1) by the great Chang Heng 
(d. 139).%°) It goes without saying that these instruments had _ their 
counterparts at Lo-yang. There must have been additional ones, such as 
sundials, clepsydras, sighting-tubes, and perhaps also Chang Heng’s famous 
seismograph. This was invented by Chang Heng in 132, while he was Prefect 
Grand Astrologer, and he called it an earthquake weathercock (hou-feng-ti- 
tung-yi). The contraption was cast in bronze, resembling a wine jar, with 
a diameter of 8 ch’th (6.1 ft.; 1.85 m). It had a dome-like cover, and 
was on the outside decorated with seal characters, mountains, tortoises, 
birds, and beasts. Around the sides of the vessel, eight dragon heads 
protruded with bronze balls in their mouths, while at the base below them 
eight toads squatted with open mouths. A mechanism inside the vessel 
responded to the shocks of an earthquake by dropping the ball from the 
mouth of the dragon who faced the epicentre into the mouth of the toad 
below.”’) This instrument created a sensation, which can be seen from 
the fact that its invention 1s recorded in the imperial annals for the 7th 
month (Aug.) of 132, and that it was looked upon as supernatural. At 
One occasion, a dragon released his ball, but no shock was felt in the 
capital. Several days later, a courier arrived and reported an earthquake 
in Lung-hs! commandery in the northwest. It was then ordered that the 
Office of the Astrologer (Shih-kuan) should keep a record of the directions 
from which the earthquakes came (6:7a; 59,89:8a-8b). Needham identifies 
the earthquake in the northwest with seismic shocks of 138, the only ones 
recorded for that area during the period.™). But this earthquake, which 
occurred on Mar. 21, 138, was also felt in the capital (6.10a; chih 16:3a) 
and cannot have caused any surprise. Shen Ch’in-han (1775-1832) suggests 
that the ancient historian intentionally omitted to list the shock in order 
to make Chang Heng’s skill seem even more remarkable (59,89:8a-8b, Chi 
chie.). The real answer is that the earthquake in question never became 
a portent because it was not memorialized to the throne. Scientific 
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observations were routinely made at the Spiritual Terrace and elsewhere 
in the capital, such as the above-noted recording of seismic shocks and 
their origin, but, unless the phenomena became portents, they were not 
noted in the dynastic history. We do not know where Chang Heng’s 
seismograph was set up, and it is only conjecture that this might have 
been at the Spiritual Terrace. But since the terrace was the main impenial 
observatory and under the immediate direction of the Prefect Grand 
Astrologer, this is as strong a possibility as any. 

A remarkable building at the Spiritual Terrace housed the pitch-pipes 
which served the purpose of Watching the Ethers (hou-ch’i). The cosmic 
theory inspiring this structure has been discussed in a fascinating article 
by Derk Bodde.”) It was believed that after the winter solstice the Yang 
principle began to rise like a cosmic tide from deep below the ground, 
while the Yin principle simultaneously declined. After Yang had reached 
its fullest expansion at the summer solstice, the process was reversed. 
The gradual arrival of each principle could supposedly be detected through 
the twelve pitch-pipes which were correlated with the twelve months and 
of progressively shorter length. The pipe of the Ist month had the lowest 
pitch and was the longest, that of the 12th month the highest pitch and 
was the shortest. These open-ended pipes were buried vertically in the 
ground in numerical sequence and in such a way that the upper ends 
pro-truded from the ground to exactly the same height. The rising cosmic 
tides or ethers would then reach the longest pitch-pipe (lst month) first 
and the shortest (12th month) last. Each pipe was stuffed with ashes from 
the pith of reeds. The rising ethers were expected, month by month, to 
signify their arrival by blowing out the ashes of the consecutive pitch-pipes. 
The description of this peculiar technique in HHS (chih 1:17b-18a) is 
probably by Ts’ai Yung (d. 192), one of the most famous experts on 
cosmology in Later Han. He states that the pitch-pipes were arranged 
according to their correlation to the compass points, obviously in a circle, 
under a tent-like cover of reddish silk, and within a chamber with triple 
plastered walls. The pitch-pipes were made of bamboo.) In one of the 
palaces, it is unknown which one, twelve pitch-pipes of jade were similarly 
arranged, but the arrival of the ethers was there only watched at the two 
solstices and not monthly.*"') 

As shown above, the Spiritual Terrace was built by the founder of Later 
Han in 56. Since he died on Mar. 29, 57, it is not certain whether the 
terrace was put to use during his life time. A statement to that effect 
by Chih Yii’s (Chin) commentary to San fu chiie lu (11b-12a) may well 
be apocryphal.*’) HHS makes brief references to only four imperial 
ceremonies between 59 and 136 which all took place after a ritual in the 
Bright Hall on the same day. The first of these is dated Mar. 20, 59, 
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when Emperor Ming watched the ether blowing the pitch-pipe of the season, 
ascended the terrace, and looked at the ‘‘cloudy substances’’ (2:4b; 
79A,109A:ib; chih 8:4a). Emperor Chang ascended the Spiritual Terrace 
on Feb. 18, 78 (3:5a), Emperor Ho on Feb. 25, 93 (4:6a), and Emperor 
Shun on Mar. 5, 136 (6:9b). In 78 and 93, the emperors looked at the 
cloudy substances. For 136, the purpose is not mentioned.’’) It seems 
probable that similar ceremonies were performed at other occasions, but 
these are not recorded. Daily and nightly routine observations on the 
Spiritual Terrace are entirely ignored by the ancient historian. 


The Bright Hall 

Although the classical texts postulate the existence of a Bright Hall 
(Ming-t’ang) in antiquity, the one at Ch’ang-an was established late in 
Former Han times. Wang Mang built it in A.D.4 (HS 12:8a; 99A:18b).°") 
The founder of Later Han accepted the advice of the Grand Minister of 
Works, Chang Ch’un, and the Erudit Huan Jung, and constructed a new 
Bright Hall in 56 (IB:22a; 35,65:3b). According to Han kuan yi (B:18b), 
it was situated 2 /i (0.5 miles; 0.8 km) from the Gate of Tranquility on 
the road to the Altar of Heaven. This means that the location of the 
hall was slightly north of the Spiritual Terrace, and, as can be seen from 
SCC (16:21b-22a), a little to the east. A traveller on the road to the Altar 
of Heaven would therefore first pass the Bright Hall on his left and then 
the Spiritual Terrace on his right. 

The architecture of the Bright Hall is in the texts described as square 
below, representing Earth, and round above, representing Heaven. It had 
9 rooms, each with 4 doors and 8 windows, adding up to 36 doors and 
72 windows. Every set of figures had its cosmological symbolism. According 
to Hu Kuang (91-172), the hall had in ancient times been roofed with 
rushes. During Later Han it was covered with tiles, but in order not to 
violate the old regulations, these were laid over rushes (HHS 1B:22a and 
Commentary; chih 8:la and Commentary; Tung ching fu 3:7b). The Bright 
Hall was surrounded by a moat which was crossed by bridges, but the 
moat contained no water (Han kuan yi B:8b). 

The sources and secondary literature are relatively rich on the Bright 
Hall. It is not my purpose here to examine the ritual role of this cosmological 
temple, and will restrict myself to the historical information provided by 
HHS. As in the case of the Spiritual Terrace, Emperor Kuang-wu may 
not have lived to see its completion. The first recorded ceremony took 
place on Mar. 20, 59, and was performed by Emperor Ming. He sacrificed 
to the Five Lords,’’) with Kuang-wu as coadjutor, in the presence of the 
Three Excellencies, the Nine Ministers, members of the imperial house, 
full marquises, the officials who had presented the yearly records of their 
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commanderies, the son of the Southern Shan-yi who was the current 
hostage,°"’) Hsiung-nu nobles, and envoys of the foreign barbarians (2:4a-Sa; 
79A,109A:1b; chih 8:4a). Similar ceremonies were performed by Emperor 
Chang on Feb. 18, 78 (3:5a), by Emperor Ho on Feb. 25, 93 (4:6a), and 
by Emperor Shun on Mar. 5, 136, and Feb. 26, 142 (6:9b, 12a). According 
to HHS, all but the last ceremony immediately preceded visits to the 
Spiritual Terrace.*”’) It is highly improbable that these were the only rituals 
attended by Emperors Ming, Chang, Ho, and Shun, and that Emperors 
An, Huan, and Ling never entered the Bright Hall at all. More likely, 
the information of HHS 1s incomplete. 

A most irregular supplication was made in the Bright Hall during the 
tense night of Oct. 24, 168, when the eunuchs feared to be massacred 
by the General-in-chief, Tou Wu. Some of them secretly implored Heaven 
in that hall to protect the emperor and, by extension, themselves (78,108: 12b- 
13a). 

It might be added that Pan Ku (d. 92) wrote a Poem on the Bright 
Hall which is reproduced in his biography (40B,70B:7b-8a). 


The Hall of the Circular Moat 

Bernhard Karlgren has shown that Pi-yung means Circular Moat with 
‘Hall’? understood, i.e. Hall of the Circular Moat, and that according to 
tradition this ritual building had been used as a school of archery in early 
Chou times.*") No such hall existed during Former Han until Wang Mang 
erected it in A.D. 4 together with the Bright Hall (HS 12:8a; 99A:18b).*'’) 
Emperor Kuang-wu began the construction of a new Hall of the Circular 
Moat at Lo-yang in 56, at the same time as that of the Spiritual Terrace, 
the Bright Hall, and the Altar of Earth (1B:22a; chih 8:la-lb). Han kuan 
yi (B:9a) states that the site was 300 pu (1,364 ft.; 416 m) from the Bright 
Hall, but neglects to give the direction. The Tung ching fu (3:7b) does 
not mention the distance but says that the Hall of the Circular Moat was 
situated to the left of the Bright Hall. Consequently the location of the 
Hall of the Circular Moat was 1,364 ft. = 416 m, or exactly | Han ii, 
east of the Bright Hall. 

As indicated by its name, the hall was encircled by water, with four 
bridges and four gates offering access. The moat was intended to restrain 
onlookers at imperial ceremonies (Han kuan yi B:9a). It follows that there 
were no walls blocking the vision,’”) or else that these were low. 

Two main rituals were performed in the Hall of the Circular Moat: 
Archery, and Serving Food to the Aged. The first Great Archery Contest 
of Later Han was carried out in the 3rd month (April) of 59, the year 
when the whole complex consisting of the Spiritual Terrace, the Bright 
Hall, and the Hall of the Circular Moat was first put to use (2:Sa-Sb; 
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chih 4:7b). Han kuan yi (B:9a) says that this ceremony and a repetition 
of it in the 9th month were performed annually, and that students from 
the Academy acted as masters of ceremony. In spite of this, HHS only 
mentions two further contests: on May 7, 102 (4:13a), and on Apr. 22, 
132 (6:6b).”') This must be due to omission. It is virtually certain that 
the emperors routinely presided over the archery contests twice a year. 

The ceremony of Serving Food to the Aged was first enacted on Nov. 
28 in the 10th lunar month of 59 (2:5b).*”) The Imperial Annals of HHS 
list three further performances of this ceremony, all in the 10th month: 
on Nov. 20, 65 (2:10a), on Nov. 17, 133 (6:8b), and in the 10th month 
(Nov./Dec.) of 177 (8:7a). As it happens, two biographies record that 
Emperor Chang conducted the ritual in the winter (i.e. 10th month) of 
77 (79B,109B:2b), and that Emperor Ling did the same in the winter (10th 
month) of 178 (54,84:16b). This is clear evidence that the Imperial Annals 
do not automatically and exhaustively record all ceremonies in which the 
emperor participated.There can be not doubt that adult emperors annually 
served food to the aged in the 10th month. 

The ceremony of Serving Food to the Aged was a symbolic act. On 
an auspicious day, the Minister over the Masses memorialized the names 
of retired high officials whose conduct had been blameless and whose age 
was advanced. The emperor selected from this list one man to become 
Thrice Venerable and another to become Fivefold Experienced. The two 
men fasted before the ceremony in the Lecture Hall of the Academy, 
and were then brought in a comfortable carriage with soft wheels to the 
Hall of the Circular Moat. The emperor welcomed them at the gate. They 
were conducted to the hall and seated. The emperor bared his arms, and, 
aided by the high officials and vassal kings, carved meat, served condiments, 
and offered a drink for rinsing the mouth, while invocations were made 
against choking and suffocating. The ceremony was accompanied by song, 
music, and dance. On the following day, the two men went to the palace 
portals and gave thanks for the honour (2:5b-6b; chih 4:8b-9a).*”’) 

The rituals of the Great Archery Contests and of Serving Food to the 
Aged ended with the emperor expounding the classics for the benefit of 
the assembled scholars (79A,109A:1b). On Nov. 28, 59, Emperor Ming had 
selected his former teacher Huan Jung to become the Fivefold Experienced. 
After the main ceremony had been concluded, he summoned Jung and 
his disciples to ascend the hall and then explained the classic to them 
(37,67:3b), This must have been the Ou-yang version of the Book of 
Documents, on which Huan Jung was an expert and much superior to 
the emperor. Such imperial exegesis was purely symbolic. 

At times, an emperor would use the occasion of a ritual in the Hall 
of the Circular Moat for announcing an appointment. The annals of Emperor 
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Ming state that Fu Kung was made Minister of Works on Nov. 21, a 
date in the 10th lunar month of 61 (2:8b). Fu Kung’s biography records 
that he was appointed Minister of Works in 61, while the emperor performed 
a ceremony in the Hall of the Circular Moat (79B,109B:2b). This permits 
the conclusion that the ceremony in question was the one of Serving Food 
to the Aged, and that in 61 it took place on Nov. 21. 

Finally it may be noted that the indefatigable Pan Ku (d. 92) also wrote 
a Poem on the Hall of the Circular Moat (40B:70B:8a). 


The Academy 

It is significant that the founder of Later Han completed the building 
of the Academy (T’ai-hsiie) as early as the 10th month (Oct./Nov.) of 
29 (1A:26a; 79A,109A:la), three years after the construction of the Altar 
of the Gods of the Soils and Grains, the Southern Suburban Altar. and 
the Temple of the Eminent Founder, but long before the construction of 
the Spiritual Terrace, the Bright Hall, and the Hall of the Circular Moat. 
The three centres of national worship were naturally built first. To proceed 
almost immediately to the foundation of the Academy shows the emperor's, 
also otherwise documented, concern for education. 

According to Lu Chi’s (d. 303) Lo-yang chi, the Academy was located 
outside the Gate of Spreading Light, 8 (Chin) /i (2.2 miles; 3.5 km) from 
the palace (HHS 1A:26a, Commentary). The distance refers to the palace 
of Western Chin times which was placed in the centre of the city. The 
archaeological survey of 1954 reports the finding of stone classics at a 
site which closely corresponds to that information (map 1). The site of 
the Academy was consequently 0.7 miles or 1.1 km south of the walled 
city, and, as brought out by SCC (16:22a-22b), slightly to the east of a 
north-south axis drawn trought the Gate of Spreading Light. This placed 
it east and a trifle south of the Hall of the Circular Moat, and laterally 
slightly north of the Spiritual Terrace. 

The most imposing structure in the Academy was the Lecture Hall 
(Chiang-t’ang), which, according to a stone stéle (see infra), was built in 
51. Lu Chi’s (d. 303) Lo-yang chi records that the hall in his time was 
10 chang long and 3 chang wide (HHS 1A:26a, Commentary).’*) He goes 
on to describe the nearby stone classics and their state of repair, which 
makes it probable that the Lecture Hall he saw was that of Han times 
or at least a reconstruction of it. Assuming that he gave the dimensions 
in contemporary Chin measure, these would amount to 80 ft. or 24.1 m 
in length, and 24 ft. or 7.2 m in width. The Lecture Hall was the centre 
of a school complex which contained residences for the Erudits and students 
(48,68:7a). The compound was surrounded by a wall, whose western gate 
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collapsed in 162 (7:lla; chih 13:7a). Other gates must have existed but 
are not mentioned. 

Paradoxically, the establishment of the Hall of the Circular Moat was 
a moment of acute danger to the Academy. Emperor Ming wished to 
demolish the latter, presumably because he felt that it had become 
superfluous. The Grand Commandant, Chao Hsi, argued that both institu- 
tions deserved to be maintained, and succeeded in changing the emperor’s 
mind (48,78:7a). A second crisis occurred in the reign of Emperor An 
(107-125), who reportedly was stingy in supporting literary pursuits, and 
a gradual deterioration affected both educational standards and the physical 
campus. The texts claim that Erudits did not teach, that students did not 
study, that buildings fell into disrepair, that gardens were used as pastures, 
and that trees were cut for firewood (48,78:7a; 79A,109A:2a-2b). When 
Emperor Shun had been enthroned, the Court Architect, Chai P’u, 
memorialized that the Academy should be repaired, and this advice was 
eventually accepted (48,78:6b—7a). The restoration was begun on Oct. 10, 
131, in the course of which the government constructed 240 buildings and 
1,850 rooms (6:5b; 79A,109A:2b). A stone stéle was engraved to commemo- 
rate the event, and this text gives further details:*’) the repairs were carried 
out by a work force of 112,000 convicts and completed in the 8th month 
(Aug./Sep.) of 132. 

The culminating achievement, not so much by as on behalf of the 
Academy, was the erection of the Stone Classics. This had become 
necessary because intellectual standards at the Academy continued to 
decline. The scholars became less scrupulous in interpreting the classics, 
and engaged in dazzling but shallow display of erudition. They also smuggled 
their own versions into the classics by bribing the librarians of the Orchid 
Terrace.**) Scholarship was further undermined by the proscription of the 
anti-eunuch Faction in 169 (79A,109A:2b). Reaction to this state of affairs 
did not only come from the scholar-officials but also from a eunuch by 
name of Li Hsiin. He memorialized in 175 that the standard text of the 
Five Classics should be engraved on stone (78,108:18a—18b). His view was 
shared by the famous Ts’ai Yung,”’) who considered that the classics 
contained erroneous characters, and that scholars often interpreted them 
contrary to reason. In the same year of 175, he memorialized together 
with the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All Purposes, 
T’ang-ch’i Tien, the Imperial Household Grandee Yang Tz’u, the Grandee 
Remonstrant and Consultant Ma Mi-ti, the Gentlemen-consultant Chang 
Hsuin and Han Yi, and the Prefect Grand Astrologer, Shan Yang and 
Others, that the Five Classics should be standardized (60B,90B:7b; 
79A,109A:9b).°*) Emperor Ling approved and ordered in the 3rd month 
(Apr./May) of 175 that the scholars should determine the correct characters 
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of the Five Classics and that these texts thereafter should be engraved 
on stone tablets. Ts’ai Yung himself wrote the approved version in cinnabar 
on the stones, and, after artisans had engraved the characters, the tablets 
were set up at the Academy as a standard for the empire (8:5b; 60B,90B:8a; 
64,94:11b; 79A,109A:2b). That is all HHS has to say on the matter. It 
does not tell how many the stone tablets were, how they were arranged, 
and when the work was completed. Nor does it specify which of the classics 
were engraved. 

Fortunately other texts provide at least some of the information which 
in HHS 1s lacking. SCC (16:22b) states that the Stone Classics were set 
up in 183 east of the Lecture Hall of the Academy. The commentators 
agree that the work was begun in 175 and finished in 183. Hsie Ch’eng’s 
(fl. 222) Hou Han shu (1:1b) says that the stone tablets were under a 
tiled roof, and surrounded by a railing with a gate to the south. The gate 
was guarded by officers and soldiers who were detached for that purpose 
by Ho-nan commandery. According to Yang Ch’iian-ch’i’s Lo-yang t’u,*””) 
a certain Chu Chao-shih wrote his elder brother that the tablets were more 
than 1 chang high and 4 ch’th wide (79A,109A:3a, Commentary). If this 
is Chin measure, it corresponds to ca. 8 x 3.2 ft. or 2.4 x 0.96 m. 

In addition, important fragments of Lu Chi’s (d. 303) Lo-yang chr™) 
and a larger excerpt from Chu Chao-shih’s above-mentioned letter in the 
Kuang ch’uan shu pa of Tung Yu (Sung)*') show that the term ‘Five 
Classics’’ was not understood in the normal Han sense of the Changes. 
Documents, Odes, Rites, and Spring and Autumn Annals. The texts agree 
that the classics — all of which belonged to the New Text School — 
were the Book of Documents (Shang shu), the Book of Changes (Chou 
yi), the Kung-yang Commentary (Kung-yang chuan), the Book of Rites 
(Li chi), and the Analects (Lun yi), and that they were engraved on 46 
tablets.*’) The tablets were set up in three rows. The western row consisted 
of 28 tablets with the Book of Documents, the Book of Changes, and 
the Kung-yang Commentary, the southern row of 15 tablets with the Book 
of Rites, and the eastern row of 3 tablets with the Analects. The names 
of Ma Mi-ti and Ts’ai Yung appeared on the tablets for the Book of Rites. 
The conspicuous omission from the Stone Classics of the Book of Odes 
and its substitution by the Analects is nowhere explained by the texts. 
HHS claims that when the Stone Classics first had been set up, scholars 
of even advanced age came by the thousands to copy the authorized version 
(60B ,90B:8b). 

The number of students reached more than 30,000 in the reign of Emperor 
Huan during the middle of the 2nd century (67,97:3a; 79A,109A:2b). It 
means that hundreds of thousands must have passed through the Academy 
in the course of Later Han. Yet, according to my count, only 49 students 
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are mentioned by HHS and its sources. The overwhelming majority of 
that teeming throng clearly never reached national importance and is ignored 
by the ancient historian. 

The size of the students’ households must have varied widely. The poor 
undoubtedly lived singly. Others brought their mothers and an occasional 
brother (25,55:4a). The rich resided in grand style, attended by followers 
(pin-k’o), but were sometimes snubbed by their less fortunate colleagues 
(76,106:16a). From 146, the government gave annual feasts to the students 
in the 3rd and 9th months, on the occasions of the archery contests at 
the Hall of the Circular Moat (79A,109A:2b). The emperors also granted 
special gifts. Even though only three such cases are recorded, there probably 
were many Others. In the edict of July 10, 85, which ordered that there 
should be Universal Drinking for five days,**’) Emperor Chang bestowed 
3 bolts (p’1) of cloth on each Erudit and disciple at the Academy (3:14a), 
and the same amount was bestowed by Emperor Ho on May 26, 100 
(4:12a).°“) Gifts of a somewhat different kind are mentioned for 166, when 
Tou Wu distributed his rewards among students (69,99:4a). Although Tou 
Wu, whose daughter in the preceding year had become empress, was not 
yet General-in-chief or regent, he may already have planned to act against 
the eunuchs and wished to increase his following among the disgruntled 
and volatile students. 

Four imperial visits to the Academy are recorded. Emperor Kuang-wu 
inspected it in the 10th month (Oct./Nov.) of 29, immediately after its 
completion, and made bestowals on the Erudits and students (1A:26a). The 
same emperor attended a discussion on textual divergences in the classics 
some time between 43 and 51 (37,67:2a). Emperor An visited the Academy 
on Apr. 30, 124 (5:18a), and Emperor Ling in the 12th month of 182 (= 
Jan./Feb., 183).°°) There may have been additional visits which the texts 
have failed to mention. 

The educational activities of the Academy will not be discussed here. 
Another function of the Erudits was to act as consultants to the government 
(chih 25:2a). Their regular participation in court conferences is, of course, 
well-documented. It is also likely that they routinely provided information 
and advice, but this is not a topic which normally concerned the dynastic 
historian. The single case on record is from the 150’s, when the government 
consulted with the Academy on monetary matters (57,87:S5a—7a). 


The Headquarters of the Generals of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 

It was customary in Han times that certain categories of candidates for 
office underwent a probationary period. The commanderies and kingdoms 
annually recommended a number of men who were given the title of Filially 
Pious and Incorrupt. In addition, high officials after three years in office 
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had the right to recommend a close relative. The candidates were enrolled 
as so-called Gentlemen in one of the Three Corps (san-shu), which were 
commanded by the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All 
Purposes (wu-kuan-chung-lang-chiang), the General of the Gentlemen-of-the 
Household of the Left (tso-chung-lang-chiang), and the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Right (yu-chung-lang-chiang). According 
to Han kuan yi (A:12b), Filially Pious and Incorrupt aged 50 years or 
more were subordinated to the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
for All Purposes, whereas the younger men were distributed among the 
other two corps. The Gentlemen served as guards within the palace 
compounds, and protected the emperor when he left the palace. Those 
who proved themselves were promoted to higher offices in the civilian 
bureaucracy. 

There existed two further units, commanded by the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers (hu-pen-chung-lang-chiang) and 
thé General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Feathered Forest 
(yii-lin-chung-lang-chiang). These units consisted of men who simply were 
imperial bodyguards and not candidates for higher office. The Gentlemen 
of the Feathered Forest were mainly selected from among blameless families 
(liang-chia) in six northwestern commanderies*”) (chih 25:Sa—Sb). It was 
apparently customary for the personnel of the Rapid as Tigers and the 
Feathered Forest to remain in the barracks and draw salary even after 
they had become incapacitated. This would explain the edict of Sep. 16, 
162, which ordered that those who did not perform any duties should be 
put on half-pay and not be issued winter garments (7:1 1a). 

Ts’ai Chih (fl. 175) states that the Headquarters of the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All Purposes were located ‘‘opposite’’ the 
Academy, but does not say in which direction. The Headquarters of the 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Left were next to it. 
The Headquarters of the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of 
the Feathered Forest were next to the Headquarters of the General of 
the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers, which in turn were next 
to the Headquarters of the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of 
the Right’*’). It can be seen that the men on duty had to travel an exhausting 
distance to and from the court when the emperor resided in the Northern 
Palace. 

Nothing else is known about these buildings, except for two events at 
the Headquarters of the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid 
as Tigers. A lateral gate caught fire in 162 (7:lla; chih 14:3b).°*) During 
the 6th month (June/July) of 173, a rumour spread that a yellow man 
was in a wall, whereupon great numbers of people thronged the road to 
look at him (chih 17:4a). The rumour may have been started as political 
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propaganda, since ‘‘yellow’’ was the colour which in the historical cycle 
of the Five Elements was expected to replace the ‘‘red’’ of the Han house 
and bring about the establishment of a new dynasty.*”) 


7. Beyond the suburbs 


The mansions 

The only account of a mansion beyond the suburbs concerns that of 
the General-in-chief, Liang Chi. There must have been others. Many of 
the rich and powerful undoubtedly owned country houses to which they 
could withdraw from the bustle of the city and the stagnant summer heat 
in the confined spaces of the wards. But Liang Chi’s mansion certainly 
was the most splendid. It was situated 3 /P”) west of the moat, between 
the Upper West Gate and the Gate of Harmony (SCC 16:19a). 

The construction of the mansion and its surrounding park was begun 
in 150. The texts, which perhaps exaggerate the wealth of the soon to 
be disgraced Liang Chi, say that there were carved pillars and walls, 
ornamented with bronze and lacquer, paintings of immortals and spirits 
among clouds, and carved beams and rafters with green dragons and white 
tigers among clouds in cinnabar and blue. The treasury was filled with 
gold, jade, and pearls, and blood-sweating horses stood in the stables (Chang 
Fan’s Hou Han chi 3a; HHS 34,64:12b, 13a). The mansion was set in 
an extensive park with an artificial mountain. Two texts agree that the 
mountain measured 10 /1 (2.6 miles; 4.2 km) in circumference, that its 
nine slopes were planted with rare trees, and that the grounds were filled 
with birds and animals (Ts’ai Chih’s Han kuan tien chih yi shih hsiian 
yung 12a; HHS 34,64:12b). The remains of this earth mountain are identified 
by SCC (16:19a). Watercourses were straddled by “‘flying bridges and stone 
steps’’ (34,64:12b).“') Even allowing for hyperbole, Liang Chi’s country 
estate must have been impressive. 

This splendour came to an end when the Liang faction was overthrown 
on Sep. 9, 159. Liang Chi’s possessions were confiscated by the government. 
His park was broken up and given as property to poor people, and the 
remainder of his belongings was sold for 300,000,000 cash*”’) (34,64: 16b). 


The altars 

The Southern Suburban [Altar] (Nan-chiao) or Altar of Heaven was 
hurriedly built in the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) of 26, i.e. shortly after the 
foundation of Later Han and at the same time as the Temple of the Eminent 
Founder and the Altar of the Gods of the Soils and Grains (1A:18b).*) 
Clearly this altar contributed toward the legitimization of the dynasty. It 
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was enlarged after the end of the civil war in 36 (chih 7:4b). The Altar 
of Heaven was situated 7 /1 (1.8 miles; 2.9 km) south of the walled city 
of Lo-yang (chih 7:3a), which means south of the Lo and north of the 
Yi River. This location is confirmed by SCC (15:25a), which says that 
the Yi River passed east of the Circular Mound before entering the Lo. 
Li Tao-yiian (d. 527) identifies the Circular Mound with the Later Han 
altar. The Altar of Heaven was reached by a road which started from 
the Gate of Tranquility and passed between the Bright Hall on its left 
and the Spiritual Terrace on its right. The road was lined with catalpa 
trees, 96 of which were pulled up by a great storm on July 9, 109 (5:6b; 
chih 16:6b).“) The road crossed the Lo River on a bridge whose 
construction is not described in the Han sources. It was undoubtedly the 
‘‘floating’” i.e. pontoon bridge, well-known from later times, of which P’an 
Yiie (d. 300) said in his Fu on the Idle Life: 

The pontoon bridge, far-stretching, takes one straight across the 
river.’”>*’) 

The great road apparently continued southward beyond the Altar of Heaven 
and the Yi, since there is one mention in the texts of an Yi River Bridge. It was 
destroyed by a flood in 60 (chih 11:6a), but presumably rebuilt. 

The Altar of Heaven was circular, with eight concentric tiers. It had 
no stairs. A second altar was on top of the first. This structure was enclosed 
by two parallel walls, forming a central inner and an outer courtyard. The 
walls were painted purple and had four gates each. Apart from Heaven, 
a host of gods and spirits was worshipped within the complex: Earth, 
the Five Lords,“) the Sun, the Moon, the Twenty-eight Constellations, 
the Dipper, certain other stars, the Five Planets,“’) Mountains, Rivers, the 
Four Seas, the Duke of Thunder, the Earl of Wind, the Master of Rain, 
the Spirit of Fire, and the First Husbandman (chih 7:3a—4a; chih 8:4b). 
In the lst month of each year, on the first day beginning with the cyclical 
character ting, a sacrifice was performed at the Altar of Heaven, followed 
by sacrifices at the Altar of Earth, in the Bright Hall, in the Temple 
of the Eminent Founder, and in the Temple of the Epochal Founder. These 
ceremonies were known as the Five Offerings (chih 4:2b). In the 8th month, 
one sacrificed to the Old Man Star (Canopus), and in the 9th month to 
the three stars of the Heart Constellation’) (chih 5:6b). Sacrificial animals 
at the Altar of Heaven were burned (Han kuan yi B:2a). 

As has just been seen, the Master of Rain was one of the Spirits 
worshipped at the Altar of Heaven. It so happens that Emperor Ming 
issued an edict in 60, stating that in the north he had prayed in the Bright 
Hall and that in the south he had established the Altar for the Sacrifice 
for Rain (Yii-ch’ang).“’) The Commentary (ibid.) interprets this in such 
a way that the altar was situated south of the Bright Hall. While the 
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Altar for the Sacrifice for Rain may have had its own and separate location, 
it more probably formed part of the Altar of Heaven complex. The Sacrifice 
and Prayer for Rain (yili or ta-ylij) was a ceremony during droughts, 
performed in sequence by the Three Excellencies, the Nine Ministers, and 
lesser officials (chih 5:la), and in exceptional cases by the emperor himself. 
Ku chin chu (3:la) records that in the 7th month (Aug./Sep.) of 27 there 
was a great drought in Lo-yang, and that Emperor Kuang-wu personally 
and with immediate result prayed for rain at the Altar of Heaven. This 
strengthens the conjecture that sacrifices for rain were normally made at 
this shrine, and that Emperor Ming merely improved its facilities. The 
other recorded sacrifices for rain were on June 5, 113 (5:9b), on Mar. 
25, 132 (6:6b), on May 20, 145 (6:15b), in the 6th month (July/Aug.) of 
158 (7:8b), in the 7th month (Aug./Sep.) of 161 (7:10b), and in the 4th 
month (Apr./May) of 176 (8:6a). 

The Altar of Heaven also served the purpose of informing Heaven about 
the illness and death of an emperor. This duty was always performed by 
the Grand Commandant. He announced an emperor’s illness and prayed 
for him (chih 6:1b), and he announced an emperor’s posthumous name 
the night before the burial (chih 6:5a; chih 24:2b). A different kind of 
announcement was proposed by the Gentleman-of-the-Palace Chang Chiin 
in 184. He memorialized that the disaffection of the people and the success 
of the Yellow Turbans was in reaction to the influence of the eunuchs. 
In order to apologize to the people, the emperor should decapitate the 
ten leading eunuchs and hang up their heads at the Altar of Heaven. 
Emperor Ling was not pleased. When Chang Chiin continued his efforts 
in repeated memorials, he was sent to prison and flogged to death 
(78,108: 19a—19b). 

The Northern Suburban [Altar] (Pei-chiao) or Altar of Earth was construc- 
ted in 56, at the same time as the Spiritual Terrace, the Bright Hall, and 
the Hall of the Circular Moat (1B:22a; chih 8:la). On Mar. 2. 57, less 
than a month before his death, Emperor Kuang-wu sacrificed there to 
Sovereign Earth (1B:22b; chih 8:3b). This shows that the completion of 
the altar took no more than a year. It was square, with four tiers and 
no stairs, and enclosed by two parallel walls with four gates each. Among 
other spirits worshipped there were those of Mountains, Rivers, and Seas 
(chih 8:3b—4a). The principal annual sacrifice at the Altar of Earth was 
made in the Ist month, on the first day beginning with the cyclical character 
ting, as one of the so-called Five Offerings (chih 4:2b).*”) 

It is not quite clear where the Altar of Earth was located. HHS (chih 
8:3b) says that it was situated 4 /7 (1.03 miles; 1.7 km) north of Lo-yang, 
which would place it in the Pei-mang Mountains. Ying Shao (d. 206) may 
therefore be right when he says that the Altar of Earth was placed at 
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the northwest corner of Lo-yang, | /i (1,364 ft.; 416 m) distant from the 
walled city (Han kuan yi B:2a). 

In addition to the Altars of Heaven and Earth, there existed another 
set of Altars, known as the Five Suburban [Altars] (Wu-chiao). Confusion 
has arisen due to the fact that the Southern and Northern Suburban Altars 
had exactly the same designations as the Altars of Heaven and Earth. 
But since the two sets add up to seven suburban altars, and this term 
actually occurs in HHS (chih 4:8a-8b),*') it is clear that the Altars of 
Heaven and Earth and the Southern and Northern Suburban Altars were 
different entities. The Five Suburban Altars were built early in the reign 
of Emperor Ming and all in use by 59 (2:7a). Nothing is known about 
their construction, except that the tiers were 3 ch’th (2.25 ft.; 69.3 cm) 
high and that there were no stairs (chih 8:4b).°**) 

The Eastern Suburban [Altar] (Tung-chiao), according to two authorities,”’) 
was located 8 /i (2.1 miles; 3.3 km) from the capital. Spring was welcomed 
here on the day of the Beginning of Spring, and sacrifices were performed 
to the Green Lord and to Kou-mang (chih 8:4b). The adjacent area and 
buildings were damaged by a sudden flood on July 11, 98 (TKC 2:6a; 
HHS 4:10b).°*) 

Summer was welcomed at the Southern Suburban [Altar] (Nan-chiao) on 
the day of the Beginning of Summer, and sacrifices were performed to 
the Red Lord and to Chu-jung (chih 5:la; chih 8:4b). Unfortunately the 
location of this altar is uncertain. Ts’ai Yung places it 7 /r (1.8 miles; 
2.9 km) south of the walled city (chih 8:46, Commentary), whereas 9 Ii 
(2.3 miles; 3.7 km) is the distance recorded by Sung Chin (chih 8:4a, 
Chi chie). It so happens that the two authors also disagree on the distance 
to the Western Suburban Altar, stating it as 9 If and 7 Ii respectively 
(ibid.). Obviously the figures have been transposed in one of these cases, 
but I do not know which of the texts is faulty. An entry for 169 throws 
little further light on the problem. Early on June 4 that year, a storm 
pulled up over a hundred trees, measuring 10 spans (wer) and more in 
circumference, on the road to the ‘‘Eastern’’ Suburban Altar. When the 
Officials at daybreak set out to welcome the season at that altar and tried 
to make their way to the Western Bridge (Hsi-ch’iao) over the Lo River, 
they became drenched and the canopies of the carriages were blown off. 
In the end, they were forced to return (8:2b; chih 16:7a). The Chiao pu 
(3a) corrects ‘‘Eastern’’ Suburban Altar to ‘‘Southern’’ Suburban Altar, 
on the grounds that in the summer the ceremony was at the latter shrine.*’) 
This must be right also from the point of view that the road to the Eastern 
Suburban Altar did not cross the Lo River. Presumably the great tree-lined 
road devastated by the storm was the same one which led to the Altar 
of Heaven, in which case the Western Bridge should be identical with 
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the pontoon bridge.**) The best we can say, therefore, is that the Southern 
Suburban Altar was situated either 7 /; south of the walled city, near to 
the Altar of Heaven, or 9 /f south on the same road, just north of the 
Y1 River. 

The Central Suburban [Altar] (Chung-chiao), in spite of its name, was 
situated in the wei position, i.e. south-southwest of the walled city (chih 
8:4b). Ts’ai Yung gives the distance as 5 /f (1.2 miles; 2 km), but not 
the direction (chih 8:4b, Commentary). Sung Chin agrees that the altar 
was 5 Ji southwest of the city (chih 8:4a, Chi chie). At this altar, sacrifices 
to the Yellow Lord and Sovereign Earth were offered eighteen days before 
the Beginning of Autumn (chih 8:4b). 

The Western Suburban [Altar] (Hsi-chiao), as has been seen above, was 
located either 7 or 9 /i from the walled city. On the day of the Beginning 
of Autumn, this season was welcomed and sacrifices were performed to 
the White Lord and to Ju-shou (chih 8:5a). Immediately thereafter, the 
emperor rode a war chariot to the Eastern Gate of the altar compound, 
and shot with a crossbow young deer which had been herded into an 
enclosure. The sacrificial animals were then cut up, placed on hunting 
chariots, and carried at a gallop to the Imperial Ancestral Temple and 
the various imperial grave mounds. The ceremony was known as the Ch’u-liu 
Sacrifice (chih 5:5b; chih 8:5a).*’) 

The Northern Suburban [Altar] (Pei-chiao), finally, according to both Ts’ai 
Yung and Sung Chiin was placed 6 /f (1.6 miles; 2.5 km) from the city 
(chih 8:Sa, Commentary, and 4a, Chi chie), a distance which also is 
confirmed by Chang Fan’s (Chin) Hou Han chi (18a).**) On the day of 
the Beginning of Winter, this season was welcomed here and sacrifices 
were performed to the Black Lord and to Hsiian-ming (chih 5:6b; chih 
8:5a). 

Only two other places of worship are mentioned in the sources. The 
Altar of the Supreme Intermediary (Kao-mei-t’an) was situated at an 
unspecified place south of the city. A sacrifice was performed there in 
the second month of the year in supplication of the birth of imperial sons 
(chih 4:6b).°°) Sacrifices to the Six Venerable Ones (Liu-tsung) were 
inaugurated on Apr. 15, 119, at a place northwest of Lo-yang. It had 
previously been settled that these divinities were not the Sun, the Moon, 
the Duke of Thunder, the Earl of Wind, the Mountains, and the Marshes, 
but, in accordance with the Ou-yang School of the Book of Documents, 
Heaven, Earth, and the Four Directions”) (chih 8:6a—6b). 


The gardens and parks 
A number of gardens and parks in the vicinity of Lo-yang served for 
practical purposes or imperial recreation. The products of the Fruit Garden 
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or Orchard (Kuo-yiian) supplied the imperial table (chih 26:7a), but it is 
not known where it was located. On Mar. 20, 93, an edict ordered grants 
to be made from it to the poor (4:6a—6b). The entire information concerning 
the Southern Garden (Nan-yuan) amounts to the fact that it was situated 
south of the Lo River and that it was administered by an Assistant (chih 
26:7a). 

The texts are slightly more informative about the Western Garden 
(Hsi-ylian), except that they neglect to give its emplacement. Apart from 
one entry for the reign of Emperor Shun (126—144),*') this garden is only 
documented for the time of Emperor Ling (168-189) who seems to have 
had a special liking for it. There he watched dogs perform which were 
dressed like officials. He also set himself in a carriage yoked to four white 
donkeys, grasped the reins, and drove rapidly in a circle. We are told 
that the high officials and distaff relatives imitated him, that they stole 
donkeys from each other, and that the price of this animal rose to become 
equal to that of a horse (8:10a; chih 13:5b). Another of Emperor Ling’s 
amusements in the Western Garden was to have Chosen Ladies of his 
harem act as masters of guest-houses, whereupon he arrived decked out 
like a travelling merchant, ordered wine and food, and drank and ate with 
the women (chih 13:6a—6b).*”) 

In 178, Emperor Ling established in the Western Garden a treasury known 
as the Western Quarters (Hsi-ti). It was to house the forced contributions 
which high officials henceforth had to make before taking up office™’) 
(8:8a). Appointees regularly went to the Western Garden in order to agree 
on the price (78,108:19b; chih 15:8b). In 181, the government also sold 
the noble rank of Marquis Within the Passes for the sum of 5,000,000 
cash,™) and the proceeds were placed in the Western Quarters (8:14a; 
chih 13:6a). During the emergency of the Yellow Turbans in 184, Emperor 
Ling held an important court discussion. One of the decisions resulting 
from it was to issue funds from the Palace Treasury and horses from 
the stables of the Western Garden in order to supply the army (71,101:2a). 
One year later, in 185, the emperor established a second treasury in the 
Western Garden which was called the Hall of Ten-Thousand Gold Pieces 
(Wan-chin-t’ang), and he transferred there gold, cash, and various silken 
fabrics from the Treasury of the Grand Minister of Agriculture (8:12b—13a: 
78,108:20a). Protests against this misuse of funds were to no avail 
(78,108:17a—17b). When civil unrest persisted, Emperor Ling in 188 appointed 
the Eight Colonels of the Western Garden, one of whom was Ts’ao Ts’ao 
(8:4b; 69,99:6b-7a; 74A,104A:2a; 86,116:11b—-12a). The designation indicates 
that they and their troops were financed from the imperial treasuries in 
the Western Garden. 

The Eastern Garden (Tung-yuan) — again we do not know the exact 
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location — was someting very different. It was not a pleasure garden but 
the place where coffins and funerary utensils for state burials were 
manufactured. The most important burial was, of course, that of an emperor, 
at which occasion personnel from the Eastern Garden played a prominent 
role (chih 6:1b ff.). 

When an emperor had died, artisans from the Eastern Garden supervised 
the encoffinment and provided the implements. The corpse was washed 
and laid on a couch. Below it was placed a large tray with ice to prevent 
decomposition. Pearls and jade were put in the mouth of the dead, and 
he was ensconsed in a jade shroud. A painted coffin was brought from 
the Eastern Garden, and the ceremony of encoffinment was then concluded 
(chih 6:1b-2b). Since these rituals were carried out in some haste, time 
was far too short to allow for the production of new trappings. In particular 
the coffin must have stood ready, and the jade shroud must have been 
at least partially completed. As to the last-mentioned, HHS is laconic to 
a fault. It merely says: ‘Yellow floss silk, red silken fabrics, golden threads, 
and jade plates (yii-hsia) are in accordance with the precedents’’ (chih 6:2a). 
Another text is slightly more explicit: ‘““When an emperor dies, one fills 
his mouth with pearls and wraps him with twelve layers of light silk. One 
makes a tunic from jade resembling the appearance of armour. In joining 
them (the plates), one uses threads of real gold. From the waist down, 
One [also] uses jade as slips, 1 ch’ih (9.1 in.; 23.10 cm) long and 2 1/2 
ts’un (2.3 in.; 5.8 cm) [wide]. They are plates (hsia) and reach down to 
the feet. One also joins them with threads of real gold’’. (Han chiu yi, 
pu yi B:10b) The full import of this description was not fully understood 
until the sensational discovery in 1968 of two intact Former Han tombs, 
belonging to the King of Chung-shan, Liu Sheng (d. 113 B.C.), and his 
wife Tou Wan. Both corpses were completely covered by jade shrouds, 
that of the king consisting of more than two thousand plates, sown together 
with gold wire.) Such funerary coverings were a prerogative of the imperial 
family. For instance, HHS (11,41:13a) states that when the Red Eyebrows 
in 26 opened and looted the imperial graves at Ch’ang-an,™) the corpses 
wore jade shrouds. The nobles also seem to have been entitled to jade 
shrouds, although these must have been less elaborate,”’) and sometimes 
were omitted. The Marquis of Hsi-p’ing, Teng Hung (d. 115), ordered that 
he should be buried without a jade shroud (16,46:13b—14a). It was punishable 
for commoners to imitate the custom. 

Since funerals were expensive, emperors assisted the burials of relatives 
and high officials. Such assistance could take the form of monetary gifts, 
Or of implements manufactured in the Eastern Garden. Coffins were 
frequently granted, and usually made of painted catalpa wood.) Jade 
shrouds were bestowed on members of the emperors’ intimate families and 
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on certain nobles (chih 6:10b), even though only five cases are directly 
mentioned in HHS. In 91, a vermilion coffin and a jade shroud were 
conferred on the late Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Keng Ping 
(19,49:12a). He was not a distaff relative but a noble with the rank of 
marquis. When Emperor Ho in 97 reburied his maternal grandfather Liang 
Sung,”’) he provided a painted coffin and a jade shroud (34,64:7a). The 
Baroness of Hsin-ye née Yin died on Nov. 22, 110 (5:8a), whereupon her 
daughter, the Empress Dowager née Teng, bestowed on her a coffin, a 
jade shroud, and an embroidered coverlet (10A:19a). After the General-in- 
chief Liang Shang had died on Sep. 22, 141 (6:12a), Emperor Shun presented 
a vermilion coffin engraved in silver, an outer coffin of cypress wood, 
a jade shroud, and twenty-eight kinds of miscellaneous objects (34,64:9a-9b). 
Liang Shang was not only a marquis, but also the emperor’s father-in-law. 
Emperor Huan’s mother, the Filial and Exalted Empress née Yen, died 
on May 25, 152, and was buried on July | (7:6a). He contributed a coffin 
of painted catalpa wood and a jade shroud (10B:Sa). Conceivably the 
imperial workshops of the Eastern Garden also sold jade shrouds to 
interested nobles. 

As described above,’”) the Ku River formed the Vast Pond (Hung-ch’th) 
on its lower course east of Lo-yang. According to HHS (chih 26:7a), the 
pond was situated 20 /i (5.2 miles; 8.3 km) from the city,’') and SCC 
(16:25b) adds that it measured’”’) 1000 pu (5,825 ft.; 1,776 m) from south 
to north, and 1,100 pu (6,409 ft.; 1,954 m) from east to west. A memorial 
written in the 140’s says that the lake covered an area close to 100 ch’ing 
(1,140 acres; 461 hectares).*”) Chang Heng (d. 139) mentions a birdhouse 
in the lake (Tung ching fu 3:7a), presumably intended for catching birds. 
This Vast Pond and its surrounding park lands were imperial domain, but 
the government opened them to the public in times of famine. One edict 
giving orders to that effect is dated Apr. 20, 109 (5:6a). The area does 
not seem to have been used much for the recreation of the court, and 
Only the greatest garden-lover among the Later Han emperors, Huan, took 
a special interest in it. Between 147 and 149, he was thinking of widening 
and deepening the pond but was persuaded to drop the plan (27,57: 13a). 
He visited the site at least once, on Apr. 23, 153 (7:6a). Perhaps he even 
managed to override his Opposition and improve the park around the Vast 
Pond. HHS (7:7b) states that in the 6th month (July/Aug.) of 155 the Lo 
River flooded and destroyed the Park of Vast Virtue (Hung-te-yiian), and 
that on Apr. 19, 158, the office of Prefect for this park was established 
for the first time (7:8a). The implication is that Emperor Huan used the 
opportunity of the flood for not only restoring but also enlarging the park. 
and that, as a result, he bureaucratically upgraded it by creating the 
prefectural office. There is no way of knowing whether the Park of Vast 
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Virtue really was at the Vast Pond, even though the time element, the 
name, and the proximity to the Lo River favour this interpretation. 

Other parks near Lo-yang were the Western Park (Hsi-yiian), constructed 
or improved in 132 (6:8a; 30B,60B:2b), and the Park of Illustrious Light 
(Hsien-yang-yuian), established by Emperor Huan in 159 (7:8b). The former, 
as can be seen from its name, was located west of the city, and the 
latter, according to Ts’ai Yung (d. 192), was situated in the same direction 
(7:8b, Chi chie). 

Two additional parks were established by Emperor Ling in 180, the Jade 
Sceptre Park for Bird-Netting (Pi-kuei-ylian), and the Park of the Spiritual 
Jade (Ling-k’un-yiian). The Minister over the Masses, Yang Tz’u, protested 
bitterly against the project, remarking that fertile land, fields, and gardens 
would be destroyed and their occupants driven away, while an adequate 
number of parks for imperial recreation already existed. Emperor Ling did 
not accept the memorial, and consequently work went ahead (8:9a; 
54,84:16b-17b). The Commentary (8:9a) adds that the Jade Sceptre Park 
for Bird-Netting consisted of two parts. The Eastern Jade Sceptre Park 
for Bird-Netting measured 1,500 pu (6,820 ft.; 2,079 m) in circumference, 
and within was the Terrace of the Fish Dam (Yu-liang-t’ai). The Western 
Jade Sceptre Park for Bird-Netting measured 3,300 pu (15,005 ft.; 4,574 
m) in circumference. Both were situated outside the Gate of All-Embracing 
Tranquility, which must have been a suburban gate.’”) It follows that the 
eastern and western halves had relatively modest sizes. The memorial of 
Yang Tz’u refers to a land survey south of the city, preliminary to the 
construction of the parks (54,84:16b), indicating that the two halves of 
the Jade Sceptre Park for Bird-Netting as well as the Park of the Spiritual 
Jade were situated in that direction. At least the former cannot have been 
too far from Lo-yang, since Tung Cho could encamp his troops there ia 
early 190 while simultaneously controlling the city (9:2a; 72,102:6b).°”’) 

None of the places described so far was a hunting park. This purpose 
was served by the Park of the Supreme Forest (Shang-lin-ylian) and the 
Park of Extending Achievement (Kuang-ch’eng-yuian). The former, whose 
name was identical with that of a hunting park at Ch’ang-an, was situated 
west of Lo-yang (54,84:17a).°”) and one of the duties of its Prefect was 
to provide game for the imperial table (chih 26:4a, 12a). The Park of 
Extending Achievement was located at some distance south of Lo-yang 
(chih 19:1la), and seems to have included an orchard (4:6a). These parks 
were at times opened to poor people. An edict of Aug. 29, 76, ordered 
that the poor should be given land grants in the Park of the Supreme 
Forest (3:4a). On Mar. 20, 93, another edict permitted the poor people 
without restraint or the payment of taxes to gather and catch in the Park 
of the Supreme Forest and the Park of Extending Achievement (4:6a-6b). 
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In 106, the Grand Tutor, Chang Yii, memorialized that empty land in the 
two parks should be given to the poor (44,74:3b). The Empress Dowager 
née Teng not only accepted the proposal, but also, and rather shortsightedly, 
sold the falcons and hunting dogs (5:3a; 10A:17b; 44,74:3b). An edict of 
May 26, 109, ordered additional land grants in both parks (5:6b; 32,62:7a—8a). 

It is clear that only a fraction of the imperial hunts is noted in HHS. 
The annals for Emperor Kuang-wu do not list a single hunt, even though 
it is known from one biography that this ruler was refused entrance through 
the Upper East Gate when returning from such an occasion.*”) The omission 
must be due to the fact that Confucian pedants intensely disapproved of 
all forms of pleasure which distracted the emperor from concern for the 
government. For instance, when Emperor Ming early in his reign (58-75) 
frequently hunted in the Park of Extending Achievement, the Supervisor 
of the Masters of Writing, Chung-li Yi, remonstrated that hunting for 
pleasure meant neglecting the government (41,71:1la). Such attitudes 
persuaded the ancient historian to suppress any mention of hunts by the 
dynasty founder in order not to detract from his stature as the man who 
had received the Mandate of Heaven. HHS states on the contrary, and 
certainly without truth, that Kuang-wu ‘‘did away with such things as 
roaming on horse back and hunting with arrows’’ (76,106: 1b). 

A common form of hunt was ‘‘hunting within an enclosure’’ (hsiao-lie).*”) 
In the winter of 72, Emperor Ming and his retinue hunted on chariots 
and horseback within an enclosure in the Park of the Supreme Forest 
(2:15a). Emperor An did the same on Dec. 14, 123 (5:17b), Emperor Shun 
on Dec. 4, 139 (6:1la), and Emperor Huan on Dec. 31, 154 (7:7a). The 
last-mentioned ruler also hunted in an enclosure in the Park of Extending 
Achievement in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of 158 (7:8b), and again on 
Nov. 26, 163 (7:11b; 66,96:3b—4a). Emperor Ling hunted within an enclosure 
in the Park of the Supreme Forest in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of 182 
(8:10a). In addition, Emperor Shun visited the Park of Extending Achieve- 
ment in the 11th month of 139 (=Dec.139/Jan.140).°”) Emperor Huan visited 
the Park of the Supreme Forest twice, in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of 
158 (7:8b), and in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of 163 (7:11b). Emperor 
Ling visited the Park of Extending Achievement in the 10th month 
(Nov./Dec.) of 182 (8:10a). All these visits may in actual fact have been 
hunts. An interesting sidelight is provided by TKC (8:2a). The Grand 
Physician, P’i Hsiin, had attended a hunt of Emperor Ming in the Park 
of the Supreme Forest and returned at sunset. He decided to spend the 
night at the gate of one of the palace halls. It became cold, he developed 
an intestinal pain, and called for help. The Gentleman-of-the-Palace Teng 
Hsiin heard him and brought fire from the office of the Grand Provisioner. 
Aided by other Gentlemen, he then breathed on the back of the suffering 
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Grand Physician, who felt better the next morning. This vignette shows 
that hunts were attended by the Grand Physician in case of an imperial 
accident. 


The imperial tombs 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the construction of the imperial 
mounds and attached buildings, but for the sake of completeness, to note 
the locations and dimensions of the imperial tombs and funerary parks. 
While HHS has nothing to say on these matters, two other texts provide 
information: the Ku chin chu and the Ti wang shih chi. 

Beginning with Emperor Ching of Former Han and until the end of Later 
Han, emperors were invariably buried after their successors had ascended 
the throne. The time intervals between death and burial were on the average 
about one month, for empresses less. Unless empresses were divorced or 
died in disfavour, they were interred with their husbands. 

Emperor Kuang-wu died on Mar. 29, 57 (1B:22b), and was on Apr. 27 
buried in the Mound of Beginning (Yiian-ling).™) His second empress, Yin 
Li-hua, who died on Feb. 26, 64, was co-buried there on Mar. 14 (2:10a; 
10A:7a). The mound was situated 15 /; (3.9 miles; 6.2 km) southeast of 
Lo-yang (Ti wang shih chi p. 112).*') It was 323 pu (1,469 ft.; 447.7 m) 
square, and 6 chang, 6 ch’th (50 ft.; 15.3 m) high. The funerary park 
was surrounded by a wall, and had a total acreage of 12 ch’ing, 57 mou, 
and 85 [square] pu (143.3 acres; 58 hectares).*) 

Emperor Ming died on Sep. 5, 75 (2:18a), and was on Sep. 15 buried 
in the Mound of Illustrious Integrity (Hsien-chie-ling).*’) His empress, née 
Ma, who died on Aug. 16, 79, was co-buried there on Aug. 25 (3:5b; 
10A:11b). The mound was situated 37 Ir (9.6 miles; 15.4 km) northwest 
of Lo-yang (Ti wang shih chi p. 112). It was 300 pu (1,364 ft.; 415.8 
m) square and 8 chang (61 ft.; 18.5 m) high. The funerary park was 
surrounded by a cheval-de-frise, and had a total acreage of 74 ch’ing, 
5 mou (844.2 acres; 342 hectares).*™) 

Emperor Chang died on Apr. 9, 88 (3:18a), and was on Apr. 20 buried 
in the Mound of Reverence (Ching-ling).“) His empress, née Tou, who 
died on Oct. 18, 97, was co-buried there on Oct. 23 (4:10b; 10A:13b). 
The mound was situated 39 /; (10.1 miles; 16.2 km) southeast of Lo-yang 
(Ti wang shih chi p. 112). It was 300 pu (1,364 ft.; 415.8 m) square, 
and 6 chang, 2 ch’th (47 ft.; 14.3 m) high. The funerary park was surrounded 
by a cheval-de-frise, and had a total acreage of 25 ch’ing, 55 mou (290.3 
acres; 118 hectares).*”) 

Emperor Ho died on Feb. 13, 106 (4:15a), and was on Apr. 21 buried 
in the Mound of Accord (Shun-ling).*’) His second empress, Teng Sui, 
who died on Apr. 17, 121, was co-buried there on May 19 (5:15a; 10A:22a). 
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The mound was situated 41 / (10.6 miles; 17 km) southeast of Lo-yang 
(Ti wang shih chi p. 112). It was 380 pu (1,728 ft.; 526.7 m) square and 
10 chang (76 ft.; 23.1 m) high. The funerary park was surrounded by a 
cheval-de-frise, and had a total acreage of 31 ch’ing, 20 mou, and 200 
[square] pu (355.5 acres; 144 hectares).*™) 

Emperor Shang died on Sep. 21, 106, at the age of two (4:17b), and 
was on Oct. 6”) buried in the Keng Mound.*) The mound was 208 pu 
(946 ft.; 288.3 m) in circumference,’”) and 5 chang, 6 ch’th (41 ft.; 12.7 
m) high. The funerary park was surrounded by a cheval-de-frise, and had 
a total acreage of 13 ch’ing, 19 mou, and 250 [square] pu (149.3 acres; 61 
hectares).*™) 

Emperor An died on Apr. 30, 125 (5:19b), and was on June 11 buried 
in the Mound of Respectfulness (Kung-ling).*) His empress, Yen Chi, who 
died on Feb. 28, 126, was buried there on Mar. 13 (6:3a; 10B:2b). The 
mound was situated 15 /7 (3.9 miles; 6.2 km) northwest of Lo-yang (T1 
wang shih chi p. 113). It was 260 pu (1,182 ft.; 360.4 m) in circumference,”’) 
and 15 chang (114 ft.; 34.7 m) high.*”) The funerary park was surrounded 
by a cheval-de-frise, and had a total acreage of 14 ch’ing, 56 mou (166 
acres; 67 hectares).*™) 

Emperor Shao, who died on Dec. 10, 125 (5:20a), was not given an 
imperial burial but that of a king on Jan. 7, 126 (6:2b). 

Emperor Shun died on Sep. 20, 144 (6:13b), and was on Oct. 26 buried 
in the Mound of Gloriousness (Hsien-ling).*”) His empress, Liang Na, who 
died on Apr 6, 150, was co-buried there on May 16) (7:5b; 10B:4a). 
The mound was situated 15 /1 (3.9 miles; 6.2 km) northwest of Lo-yang 
(Ti wang shih chi p. 113). It was 300 pu (1,364 ft.; 415.8 m) square, 
and 8 chang, 4 ch’th (64 ft.; 19.5 m) high. The funerary park was surrounded 
by a cheval-de-frise, and had a total acreage of 18 ch’ing, 19 mou, and 
20 [square] pu (206.2 acres; 84 hectares).™) 

Emperor Ch’ung died on Feb. 15, 145, at the age of three (6:14b), and 
was on Mar. 8 buried in the Mound of Affection (Huai-ling).*”) The mound 
was situated 15 /i (3.9 miles; 6.2 km) northwest of Lo-yang (Ti wang shih 
chi p. 113). It was 183 pu (832 ft.; 253.6 m) square, and 4 chang, 6 ch’ih 
(35 ft.; 10.6 m) high. The funerary park was surrounded by a cheval-de-frise. 
and had a total acreage of 5 ch’ing, 80 mou (66.1 acres; 27 hectars).™) 

Emperor Chih died on July 26, 146, at the age of nine (6:18a), and 
was on Aug. 26 buried in the Mound of Repose (Ching-ling).**) The mound 
was situated 32 /f (8.3 miles; 13.3 km) east of Lo-yang (Ti wang shih 
chi p. 113). It was 136 pu (618 ft.; 188.5 m) square, and 5 chang, 5 ch'th 
(41 ft.; 12.7 m) high. The funerary park was surrounded by a cheval-de-frise, 
and had a total acreage of 12 ch’ing, 54 mou (143 acres; 58 hectares).™”) 

Emperor Huan died on Jan. 25, 168 (7:15b), and was on Mar. 9 buried 
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in the Mound of Comprehension (Hsiian-ling).“”) His third empress, Tou 
Miao, who died on July 18, 172, was co-buried there on Aug. 8 (8:4b; 
10B:7b). The mound was situated 30 /j (7.8 miles; 12.5 km) southeast of 
Lo-yang. It was 300 pu (1,364 ft.; 415.8 m) square, and 12 chang (91 
ft.; 27.7 m) high (Ti wang shih chi p. 113).“') 

Emperor Ling died on May 13, 189 (8:15b), and was on July 17 buried 
in the Mound of Accomplishment (Wen-ling).“”) His second empress, née 
Ho, who died on Sep. 30, 189, was co-buried there on Nov. 19 (9:1la, 
Ib; 10B:10b). The mound was situated 20 /7 (5.2 miles; 8.3 km) northwest 
of Lo-yang. It was 300 pu (1,364 ft.; 415.8 m) square, and 12 chang (91 
ft.; 27.7 m) high (Ti wang shih chi p. 113). 

Emperor Hsien, who abdicated on Nov. 25, 220 (9:11b), and did not 
die until Apr. 21, 234 (9:12a), was not buried at Lo-yang. 

The dimensions of the imperial mounds and the acreages of the funerary 
parks can be summarized as follows: 
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Emperor 





Kuang-wu 


Ming 


Chang 


Ho 


Shang 


An 


Shun 


Ch’ung 


Chih 


Huan 


Ling 





Name 


Mound of Beginning 


Mound of Illustrious 
Integrity 


Mound of Reverence 


Mound of Accord 


Keng Mound 


Mound of Respectfulness 


Mound of Gloriousness 


Mound of Affection 


Mound of Repose 


Mound of Comprehension 


Mound of Accomplishment 


*) See notes 390 and 392. 


Mound 


Location in relation 


to Lo-yang 


SE 3.9 miles; 6.2 km 


NW 9.6 miles; 15.4 km 


SE 10.1 miles; 16.2 km 


SE 10.6 miles; 17.0 km 


WWS of above 


NW 3.9 miles; 6.2 km 


NW 3.9 miles; 6.2 km 


NW 3.9 miles; 6.2 km 


E 8.3 miles; 13.3 km 


SE 7.8 miles; 12.5 km 


NW 5.2 miles; 8.3 km 








Dimensions 
square high 
1,469 ft.; 447.7 m 50 ft.; 15.3 m 
1,364 ft.; 415.8 m 61 ft.; 18.5 m 
1,364 ft.; 415.8 m 47 ft.; 14.3 m 
1,728 ft.; 526.7 m 76 ft.; 23.1 m 
946 ft.; 288.3 m*) 41 ft.; 12.7 m 
1,182 ft.; 360.4 m*) 114 ft.; 34.7 m 
1,364 ft.; 415.8 m 64 ft.; 19.5 m 
832 ft.; 253.6 m 35 ft.; 10.6 m 
618 ft.; 188.5 m 41 ft.; 12.7 m 
1,364 ft.; 415.8 m 91 ft.; 27.7 m 
1,364 ft.; 415.8 m 91 ft.; 27.7 m 


Acreage of funerary 
park, incl. mound 


143.3 acres; 58 hars 


844.2 acres; 342 hars 


290.3 acres; 118 hars 


355.5 acres; 144 hars 


149.3 acres; 61 hars 


166.0 acres; 67 hars 


206.2 acres; 84 hars 


66.1 acres; 27 hars 


143.0 acres; 58 hars 


unknown 


unknown 
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As can be seen, there was a concentration of mounds to the southeast 
and northwest of Lo-yang. Not suprisingly, the child emperors (Shang, 
Ch’ung, Chih) had the smallest mounds. No fewer than five mounds were 
exactly 300 pu = | /i square. 

The buildings at the imperial mounds had their share of conflagrations. 
Recorded in the sources are fires in the 100 chang (758 ft.; 231 m) long 
covered gallery at the Mound of Respectfulness on Feb. 20, 133 (6:7b; 
chih 14:3a), in the Gate of Prolonged Life (Ch’ang-shou-men) at the Mound 
of Beginning on June 20, 161 (7:10b; chih 14:3b), in the inner chamber 
at the Keng Mound in the Sth month (June) of 162 (7:lla; chih 14:3b), 
and in the Eastern Office (Tung-shu) at the same mound on May 25, 163 
(7:11b; chih 14:3b). In addition, robbers opened the Mound of Gloriousness 
in 144 (6:14b), and a tiger mauled a guard there in 180.“°) 

The most important of all rituals at the imperial tombs was called 
Ascending the Mound (shang-ling) and performed twice each year at 
Emperor Kuang-wu’s Mound of Beginning. One of these ceremonies took 
place in the Ist month, on the first day beginning with the cyclical character 
ting, and followed directly on the so-called Five Offerings at the Alltars 
of Heaven and Earth, the Bright Hall, and the Temples of the Eminent 
Founder and the Epochal Founder. The imperial family and distaff relatives, 
other nobles, officials, and hostages from foreign states assembled at the 
mound, and, guided by the Grand Herald and Internuncios, took up their 
proper positions at the sound of a bell. Escorted by the Grand Master 
of Ceremonies, the emperor made obeisance in front of the spirit throne 
of his ancestor, and this ritual was then repeated by the high officials. 
Food was sacrificed, and ritual music and dances were performed. Officials 
from the commanderies and kingdoms presented the annual accounts. 
Meanwhile, in a separate room, grain prices and possible disasters during 
the coming year were divined by oracle. The ritual ended with the emperor 
bestowing gifts (chih 4:2b—4a). The other ceremony at the mound of the 
founder took place in the 8th month at the occasion of the Drinking of 
Fermented Liquor (yin ch’ou). This was part of the Eighth Month Fermented 
Liquor Offering, when the nobles paid tribute to the emperor (chih 4:4a). 


8. Summary 


Lo-yang could not compare in splendour with Ch’ang-an at the height 
of Former Han. It was smaller and more austere, in character with the 
frugal attitude of Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of Later Han. Nevertheless, 
the city was impressive. 

The walled main part of Lo-yang was oriented along a north-south axis, 
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with an acreage of 2,497.9 acres or 10.1 square kilometers. It was after 
Ch’ang-an and Rome the third-largest walled city in the world. The Southern 
and Northern Palaces, each comprising about 124 acres or SO hectares, 
were located opposite each other at the two ends of Lo-yang and connected 
by a covered, elevated passageway. The palace compounds were surrounded 
by separate walls, and filled with lanes, interior gates, courts, halls, terraces, 
lodges, statuary, schools, libraries, offices, and perhaps zoos. Only the 
Northern Palace had proper gardens for imperial recreation. 

The rest of the walled city was divided into wards, where the officials 
and nobles had their mansions. The avenues and alleys may have formed 
a rough grid. Officials’ Hostels served as inns and police-stations. Two 
gardens, one in the northeast and one in the southwest corner of Lo-yang, 
offered the imperial family refuge from the crowded palaces. There were 
ministries and lesser offices, prisons, the Temples of the Eminent Founder 
and the Epochal Founder, the Imperial Ancestral Temple, and the Altar 
of the Gods of the Soils and Grains. The city was provisioned by transports, 
arriving from the east on the Yang Canal. This canal connected with the 
moat just south of the Upper East Gate. Cargo was carried on carts across 
a stone bridge and through the Upper East Gate to the Great Granary 
and the Arsenal. One public market may have been located in the central 
western part of Lo-yang. Great pumps and noria on the southern moat 
supplied the city with water. 

Beyond the city wall with its twelve gates and surrounding moat were 
suburbs. Greater Lo-yang comprised roughly 9.4 square miles or 24.5 square 
kilometers, and, with at least half a million inhabitants, was the most 
populous city in the world. There were no secondary walls intended for 
defense. The urban sprawl was merely confined by the outer limits of 
the wards. Here lived the bulk of the illiterate commoners, supplied by 
two major markets. An Ever Full Granary and grain market were located 
south of the point where the Yang Canal connected with the moat. In 
the western suburbs, the Lodge of Tranquil Joy was famous for its bronze 
statues. Several important imperial buildings were situated in the southern 
suburbs: the Spiritual Terrace, the Bright Hall, the Hall of the Circular 
Moat, the Academy, and the Headquarters of the Generals of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household. 

Beyond the suburbs stretched open country with farms and villages, an 
occasional mansion, the Altars of Heaven and Earth, the Five Surburban 
Altars, and some lesser shrines. To the east of Lo-yang was the Vast 
Pond with surrounding parklands, and elsewhere in the countryside were 
additional gardens and parks, the funeral workshops of the government, 
and two great hunting preserves. The imperial grave mounds were mainly 
concentrated to the southeast and northwest of Lo-yang. 
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To the extent that it has been possible to identify the sites of these 
various structures and grounds, they are shown on map 2. 


9. The destruction of Lo-yang 


The events which led to the annihilation of the eunuchs on Sep. 25, 
189 (8:16a), also made the former Shepherd of Ping province, Tung Cho, 
the most powerful man in China. Within two days after the massacre, 
he appointed himself Minister of Works (8:16b). On Sep. 28, he forced 
the Young Emperor to abdicate and enthroned Emperor Hsien (9:la). He 
then rapidly promoted himself to Grand Commandant on Oct. 9, and to. 
Chancellor of State on Nov. 26 (9:1b). Simultaneously, Tung Cho terrorized 
the inhabitants of Lo-yang. It is stated that he permitted his troops to 
loot, rape, and kidnap, under the pretext that they were searching for 
foodstuffs. After the Empress née Ho had been buried in the Mound of 
Accomplishment on Nov. 19, 189, Tung Cho had it opened and robbed. 
Harem ladies were abducted and taken as wives, imperial princesses were 
raped. Bronze statues, including the famous Fei-lien and Bronze Horse 
at the Lodge of Tranquil Joy,™) the bronze railings on the Observatory 
at the Palace of Perpetual Peace and on the Spiritual Terrace,“’) and the 
various bell-stands were melted down (72,102:Sa—Sb). On Apr. 9, 190, Tung 
Cho transferred the capital to Ch’ang-an, where Emperor Hsien arrived 
on Apr. 27. Tung Cho remained temporarily behind, encamping his troops 
in the Jade Sceptre Park for Bird-Netting (9:2a). On May 1, he destroyed 
Lo-yang. Palaces, temples, ministries, and private dwellings were burned. 
Charts and documents from the imperial archives were used as sacks, 
curtains, and canopies. The tombs of nobles and high officials were opened 
and looted. (9:2a; 72,102:6b). About one year later, on Mar. 25, 191, Tung 
Cho assumed the rank of Grand Master (9:2b), and in the course of the 
2nd month (Mar./Apr.) proceeded to rob the remaining imperial tombs at 
Lo-yang. In the 4th month (May/June) of 191, he finally moved with his 
army to Ch’ang-an (9:3a). The Minister over the Masses, Wang Yin, 
attempted to salvage archival materials from the Hall of the Circular Moat, 
the Eastern Lodge, the Orchid Terrace, the Stone House, the Hall of 
All-Embracing Brightness, and the School at the Gate of the Vast Capital, 
taking along seventy-odd cart-loads. Half of it was lost en route, and the 
remainder was destroyed during the ensuing fighting in Ch’ang-an 
(79A,109A:3a). Tung Cho was murdered there on May 22, 192 (9:3a). 

It is clear that the description of Tung Cho’s rampage contains exagger- 
ations. Such statements that nothing remained within an area of 200 /i (52 
miles; 83 km)“”) are absurd and contradicted by the fact that Emperor 
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Hsien on Aug. 27, 196, visited the Temple of the Eminent Founder in 
Lo-yang (9:7a). The destruction must nevertheless have been fearsome. 
When Emperor Hsien was brought back to Lo-yang on Aug. 12, 196, he 
first stayed in the residence of a eunuch, the former Regular Palace 
Attendant Chao Yung (9:7a). On Sep.18. he moved to the Peaceful Hall 
of the Willows which had to be specially built for him (9:7a; 72,102:16a). 
This shows that the Southern and Northern Palaces no longer were 
inhabitable. Even if the sources are guilty of overstatement when they 
claim that all officials were covered by thorns and brambles, picked wild 
grain, starved to death among ruined walls, or fell victims to disorderly 
soldiers (9:7a), it was a fact that grain transports no longer arrived. On 
Oct. 7, 196, Ts’ao Ts’ao abandoned the city and moved with the unfortunate 
emperor to Hsii*’) (9:7b). Thus came the great Lo-yang of Later Han times 
to its end. Years later, Ts’ao Ts’ao’s younger son Ts’ao Chih (192-232) 
described the desolation in the first of his two poems ‘‘Written on Parting 
from Mr. Ying”’: 


’°On foot I climb Pei-mang Slope 

looking far off at Lo-yang’s hills: 

Lo-yang — how still and desolate, 

palaces and chambers all gutted and charred, 
every wall and fence row gaping and torn; 

thorns and brambles reach to the sky. 

No sight of the old men who used to be; 

all I meet are unknown youths. 

I try to pick a foothold but no path goes through; 
overgrown fields lie unplowed. 

The wanderer has been so long from home 

he no longer recalls the grid of the streets. 

The plains about — how bleak and bare, 

a thousand li and no smoke of cooking fires. 
Thinking of the place I used to live, 

my breath chokes up and will not let me speak.’’) 


Appendix. Major political uppheavals at specific localities in Lo-yang. 


125: The enthronement of Emperor Shun 

After having entered the harem of Emperor An in 114 and held the 
rank of Honourable Lady for about one year, Yen Chi became empress 
on June 1, 115 (S:lla; 10B:1la). She was and remained childless. Emperor 
An’s only offspring, a boy, was born to an Honourable Lady née Li in 
115 and given the name of Pao. HHS claims that the new empress promptly 
poisoned the mother. The boy was made Heir-apparent on May 25, 120 
(5:14b; 6:1a; 10B:1a). 

At this time, power rested with Emperor Ho’s widow, the Empress 
Dowager née Teng, and her family, while the relatives of the Empress 
née Yen had to content themselves with relatively modest positions. But 
with the death of the Empress Dowager on Apr. 17,121, the political climate 
changed, and the Teng faction fell from power on June 3 (5:15b). A few 
years later, the Yen clan and its allies followed up their victory by 
engineering the dismissal of the Heir-apparent, Liu Pao, and his demotion 
to king of Chi-yin on Oct. 2, 124. This action was vehemently but 
unsuccessfully protested by a number of high officials”) (5:18b; 
15,45: 13a—14a). 

Such was the situation when Emperor An died on Apr. 30, 125, during 
a tour of inspection. His death could not have been more inconvenient 
for the Yen faction. The imperial cortége was over 90 miles (150 km) 
from Lo-yang, where powerful enemies wished to restore Liu Pao to the 
succession. The death of Emperor An was therefore kept a secret, and 
inquiries about his health and the serving of his food were continued as 
usual. Meanwhile the cortége hurried back to Lo-yang, and entered the 
Northern Palace on May 3. In the evening of May 4, the death was 
announced, the mourning was begun, and the Empress Dowager née Yen 
took over the government (5:19b; 10B:1b; chih 11:9b). After deliberations 
with her relatives, she enthroned on May 18 Emperor Shao, who was 
a grandson of Emperor Chang and a first cousin of the late Emperor An 
(5:19b; 10B:2a). His age is not given, but since his posthumous name means 
‘*“Young’’ he cannot have been very old. He died on Dec. 10 (5:20a; 10B:2a). 
Once more an attempt was made to keep the matter secret. The gates 
of the Northern Palace were closed, and other grandsons of Emperor Chang 
were summoned to the capital as possible heirs to the throne (6:1b; 10B:2b). 
A number of eunuchs, led by Sun Ch’eng, took advantage of this interval 
and carried out a palace coup. 
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On Dec. 14, Sun Ch’eng and his eighteen chief allies met secretely below 
the Western Bell of the Hall of Virtuous Light of the Northern Palace. 
This was the place where the then eleven-year old Liu Pao was detained, 
so that the purpose of the meeting must have been to inform him about 
the plot. The final decision to act was most certainly taken at this occasion, 
followed by a solemn oath. On the night of Dec. 16, the conspirators 
started out from the Hall of Exalted Virtue. They first reached the gate 
to the Hall of the Brilliant Terrace and encountered there a number of 
eunuchs who were adherents of the Yen faction and on the alert. It came 
to a brief fight in which Sun Ch’eng and his group were victorious and 
killed three high-ranking eunuchs. Not all had been armed, and one of 
Sun Ch’eng’s followers chose this moment to set out in search of a sword. 
When he returned, he found Sun Ch’eng gone and the gate of the Hall 
of the Brilliant Terrace barred. He took refuge in the Gate of Proper 
Autumn until he could rejoin his fellows. Sun Ch’eng had meanwhile led 
his party to the Western Bell of the Hall of Virtuous Light and there 
proclaimed Liu Pao ruler of China. This was Emperor Shun. Since the 
Northern Palace was controlled by the Yen faction, the new emperor and 
his party made a strategic withdrawal. Accompanied by Masters of Writing. 
Emperor Shun was brought by hand-drawn carriage — undoubtedly on the 
covered, elevated passageway — to the Southern Palace, where he 
summoned the officials to an audience on the Cloud Terrace. Orders were 
given by him, or more probably in his name, that the Rapid as Tigers 
and the Feathered Forest (i.e. the imperial body-guards) should protect 
the Southern Palace and seal off the Northern Palace. 

At this time, Yen Hsien was General of Chariots and Cavalry, Yen Ching 
Commandant of the Palace Guards, Yen Yao Colonel of the City Gates, 
and Yen Yen Bearer of the Gilded Mace, all brothers of the empress 
dowager. In addition, Yen Ch’ung, whose relationship to the others is 
unknown, held the position of General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
Rapid as Tigers. Yen Hsien was in the Forbidden Apartments of the 
Northern Palace, planning with his sister. On the advice of the eunuch 
Fan Teng, he summoned the Colonel of Picked Cavalry, Feng Shih, and 
ordered him together with Yen Ch’ung to protect the Gate of Northern 
Tranquility from attack. Since Feng Shih was one of the Five Colonels 
of the Northern Army, his support was crucial. He was conducted to an 
audience with the empress dowager who promised a marquisate of 10,000 
households to anyone who captured the “King of Chi-yin’’, 1.e. Emperor 
Shun. Feng Shih killed instead the eunuch Fan Teng outside the Left Lateral 
Gate, returned to his encampment, and took no further part in the action. 
This probably means that the entire Northern Army refused to make 
common cause with the Yen faction. 
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The Commandant of the Palace Guards, Yen Ching, had meanwhile left 
the Northern Palace, hurried to his ministry, returned with whatever troops 
he could muster, and reached the Gate of Abundant Virtue. It follows 
that he had re-entered the Northern Palace via the Gate of the Vermilion 
Bird. He was confronted by armed Masters of Writing and guards of the 
Feathered Forest, led by a certain Master of Writing Kuo Chen, who issued 
from the South Gate for Stopping Carriages. Neither force seems to have 
been large. Yen Ching and Kuo Chen, the former from his chariot, fought 
each other with swords. Ching missed, was himself struck, and fell from 
his chariot. Kuo Chen’s men held Yen Ching down with lances, arrested 
him, and took him to the Imperial Prison in the Ministry of the Commandant 
of Justice. He was there executed by decapitation. When morning of Dec. 
17 dawned, the supporters of Emperor Shun had matters well in hand. 
A messenger was sent to the Inner Apartments of the Northern Palace 
to relieve the Empress Dowager née Yen of the imperial seals. Emperor 
Shun was then taken to the Hall of Excellent Virtue in the Southern Palace. 
Attending Secretaries, each with the Staff of Authority, were sent out to 
arrest Yen Hsien, Yen Yao, and Yen Yen. All were executed. Nothing 
is known about the fate of Yen Ch’ung. The Empress Dowager née Yen 
was detained in a detached palace,‘"’) while other members of the Yen 
clan were exiled to Jih-nan commandery in Indo-China. On Dec. 18, the 
crisis had passed, and all gates were re-opened (TKC 20:5a; HHS 6:1b—2a; 
10B:2b; 78, 108:6a—7a).*"") 


159: The fall of the Liang clan 

When Emperor Shun died on Sep. 20, 144, his consort, Liang Na, became 
empress dowager (6:14a). On Aug. 1, 146, the fifteen-year old Emperor 
Huan ascended the throne (7:la). Liang Nii-ying, a younger sister of the 
empress dowager, became his empress on Sep. 30, 147.‘”) This was a 
political appointment. It had the intended result that when the empress 
dowager died on Apr. 6, 150, this in no way affected the Liang clan's 
hold on the government. A brother of the two ladies, Liang Chi, who 
had been General-in-chief, i.e. regent, since Sep. 28, 141 (6:12a), continued 
to dominate and intimidate the young emperor. 

Matters came to a head in 159, after Liang Nu-ying, the empress of 
Huan, died on Aug. 9 (7:9a; 10B:6b). The General-in-chief, Liang Chi, 
had during that year begun to act in a particularly ruthless but also reckless 
fashion, perhaps motivated by fear that his rule was coming to an end. 
When the Prefect Grand Astrologer, Ch’en Shou, blamed recent portents 
on him, Chi arranged his arrest, interrogation, and death in prison. This 
angered the emperor. Even more unwisely, Liang Chi clumsily tried to 
counteract the influence of Emperor Huan’s current harem favourite. The 
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lady in question was Teng Meng-nii,“”’) who had a somewhat complicated 
genealogy. She was the great-great-granddaughter of Teng Yi, one of 
Emperor Kuang-wu’s most influential assistants from a prominent family 
in Nan-yang. Emperor Ho’s second empress, Teng Sui (d. 121), was the 
daughter of Meng-nii’s great-grandfather’s brother. Meng-nii’s father, 
Hsiang, had died early, whereupon her mother, Hsiian, had married a certain 
Liang Chi’. The latter’s name was written with a different character from 
that of the General-in-chief, Liang Chi. The two men were probably related, 
in addition to which Liang Chi’ was the maternal uncle of Liang Chi’s 
wife, Sun Shou. This means that the latter’s mother was a Liang. On 
Sun Shou’s recommendation, Teng Meng-nii had entered the imperial harem, 
and had there attracted the interest of Emperor Huan. Liang Chi, wishing to 
consolidate his position, then claimed that her lineage was Liang, and even 
that she was his own daughter. 

It seems, however, that two persons had greater influence on Teng 
Meng-nii than Liang Chi, her mother Hsiian, who at that time lived in 
the Ward of Prolonged Radiance, and her brother-in-law, the Gentleman-con- 
sultant Ping Tsun. Liang Chi first had Ping Tsun stabbed and killed.*) 
He next sent an assassin to murder Hsian, but her neighbour, the eunuch 
Yiian She,‘'’) discovered the man climbing over his roof and scared him 
away by beating a drum.*') Hsiian immediately went to the palace and 
reported the incident to the emperor. 

It was at this stage that Emperor Huan decided to rid himself of the 
Liang clan. Since he was surrounded by spies, he withdrew to the privy 
and there asked the Junior Attendant of the Yellow Gates T’ang Heng 
who among the eunuchs could be trusted. T’ang Heng recommended the 
Regular Palace Attendants Shan Ch’ao, Hsii Huang, and Chil Yiian, and 
the Junior Attendant of the Yellow Gates Tso Kuan. These were summoned, 
all promised their assistance, and a plan was agreed upon. The emperor 
bit the arm of Shan Ch’ao and drew blood, whereupon all bound themselves 
to each other by oath. The arrest of the Palace Attendant of the Yellow 
Gates Chang Yiin, who had spied on behalf of Liang Chi, precipitated 
immediate action. On Sep. 9, Emperor Huan went to the Front Hall,“”) 
summoned all Masters of Writing, and gave orders for the defense of the 
palace. The Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Yin Hsiin, with the Staff 
of Authority, was to arm his subordinates, to collect all credentials 
authorizing entry into the imperial palace, and to protect the doors. 
Meanwhile, the Colonel Director of the Retainers, Chang Piao, and the 
eunuch Chi Yiian commanded the Grooms of the Left and Right Stables 
[of Fine Horses], the Rapid as Tigers, the Feathered Forest, and the Warriors 
with Swords and Lances of the two Captains at the Capital,*) a force 
of somewhat over a thousand men. They surrounded the residence of Liang 
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Chi. The Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Yiian Hsii, with the 
Staff of Authority, stripped Liang Chi of his rank as General-in-chief, and 
informed him that he had been demoted to a marquisate in Jih-nan 
commandery of Indo-China. Liang Chi and his wife killed themselves that 
very day. Liang Chi’s son, the Governor of the Capital, Liang Yin, his 
paternal uncles, the Colonel of Garrison Cavalry, Liang Jang, and the 
Colonel of Picked Cavalry, Liang Chung, his relatives, the Commandant 
of the Palace Guards, Liang Shu, and the Colonel of the Ch’ang River 
Encampment, Liang Chi‘, as well as members of the Sun clan‘'’) were 
arrested and, whether old or young, publicly executed. Liang Chi’s property 
was confiscated. Some of it was given to poor people, and the rest was 
sold for 300,000,000 cash.“”) The name of Liang was changed to Po or 
‘*Mean’’. The Grand Commandant, Hu Kuang, was dismissed, and the 
Minister over the Masses, Han Yin, and the Minister of Works, Sun Lang, 
were imprisoned, because they had not rallied to the defense of the palace 
but had sat out the emergency at the Officials’ Hostel (on the Avenue) 
of Prolonged Long Life. For several days, ‘‘the ministries, markets, and 
wards bubbled like a cauldron’’. Then order was restored. On Sep. 14, 
Teng Meng-nii was enthroned as empress”') (TKC 3:4b; HHS 7:8b~9a; 
10B:6b; 34,64: 15b—16b; 78, 108:9b-10a; chih 12: 1b~2a).*”) 

The coup had been successful only because swift action had taken the 
Liang clan by suprise, and credit belonged to a faction of eunuchs who 
under Emperor Huan’s authority had shown initiative and courage. These 
eunuchs were handsomely rewarded, being ennobled as marquises and 
bestowed large gifts of cash (78,108:10a). They also increased their influence 
On government at the expense of the career bureaucracy and the imperial 
distaff relatives. 


168: The victory of the eunuchs 

After the death of Liang Chi, Emperor Huan left the position of 
General-in-chief vacant until he himself died on Jan. 25, 168. The next 
day, his third empress, Tou Miao, became empress dowager and took over 
the government. Her father, Tou Wu, was at that time the Colonel of 
the City Gates. Emperor Huan having died without an heir, the two 
deliberated who should succeed to the throne, and summoned a great-great- 
grandson of Emperor Chang. On Jan. 30, the empress dowager appointed 
her father General-in-chief or regent, and on Feb. 16, the future Emperor 
Ling was welcomed at the Officals’ Hostel of the Hsia Gate.*”’) He was 
enthroned on Feb. 17, aged thirteen.““) 

During the next few months, an interesting alignment took place. The 
general-in-chief, whose interests normally were not identical with those of 
the career officials, allied himself with these officials and a number of 
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eunuchs against the dominant faction among the latter. The plan was to 
destroy the influence of the eunuchs by the simple device of executing 
their leaders. The empress dowager, on her part, realized that the power 
of the throne rested on the eunuchs, as a counterweight to the distaff 
relatives headed by the general-in-chief, and to the career bureaucracy. 
She therefore refused to cooperate with her father. 

The career officials at that time were led by the venerable and respected 
Grand Tutor, Ch’en Fan, who was close to eighty years old. He 
memorialized against the eunuchs but could not sway the empress dowager. 
Tou Wu was hardly more sucessful. A few eunuchs were executed, but 
the empress dowager steadfastly declined to take action against the two 
most powerful eunuchs, the Regular Palace Attendants Ts’ao Chie and Wang 
Fu. 

Tou Wu now tried a different approach. At his request, the Prefect 
of the Yellow Gates, Wei Piao, was dismissed and replaced by a eunuch 
belonging to his own party, the Junior Attendant of the Yellow Gates Shan 
Ping. The latter memorialized the names of eunuchs who were ‘“‘crafty 
and treacherous’’, as a result of which the Master of Writing of the Palace 
of Prolonged Joy‘) Cheng Li was gaoled in the Prison of the Northern 
Office of the Yellow Gates. The Grand Tutor, Ch’en Fan, advised Tou 
Wu to arrest forthwith their chief adversary among the eunuchs, Ts’ao 
Chie, but Tou Wu insisted on observing legal protocol. He ordered the 
new Prefect of the Yellow Gates, Shan Ping, the Prefect of the Masters 
of Writing, Yin Hsiin, and the Attending Secretary Chu Chin jointly to 
interrogate Cheng Li. Cheng Li’s statement implicated Ts’ao Chie and Wang 
Fu. Yin Hstin and Shan Ping immediately wrote a memorial, requesting 
the arrest of these eunuchs. They gave this memorial to the Palace Attendant 
Liu Yu who belonged to Tou Wu’s party. This was on Oct. 24. Meanwhile 
night had fallen, and Tou Wu, who either was supremely self-confident 
or inexcusably negligent, had left the palace and gone to his headquarters. 

During the night, one of the eunuchs misappropriated the memorial, and 
opened and read it. Realizing that this was a matter of life and death. 
he summoned during the night sixteen other eunuchs with whom he was 
on good terms. They smeared their mouths with blood and took an oath 
to kill Tou Wu. Some of them secretly went to the Bright Hall and prayed 
for Heaven’s assistance against the Tou clan. Ts’ao Chie, who had been 
informed, woke up the boy emperor. He showed him how to draw his 
sword and to skip about while fencing, ordered the emperor’s nurse, Chao 
Jao, and others to escort him, and brought him to the Front Hall of the 
Hall of Virtuous Light. All credentials authorizing entry to the imperial 
palace were collected. Thereafter Ts’ao Chie and his followers, with naked 
blades, forced the Masters of Writing to issue an imperial edict on a wooden 
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slip, appointing Wang Fu as Prefect of the Yellow Gates. Wang Fu took 
a Staff of Authority and went to the Prison of the Northern Office of 
the Yellow Gates in order to arrest Yin Hsiin and Shan Ping. When the 
latter showed suspicion about the authenticity of the edict, Wang Fu struck 
and killed him. Yin Hsiin was executed and Cheng Li freed. On their 
return, Wang Fu and Cheng Li forced the empress dowager to hand over 
the imperial seals. 

All events described so far had taken place in the Northern Palace. 
To prevent an attack via the Southern Palace, the eunuchs ordered Palace 
Internuncios to protect the Northern Palace gates and to cut the covered, 
elevated passageway. Finally, Cheng Li, with the Staff of Authority and 
accompanied by Attending Secretaries and Internuncios, was dispatched with 
another forged edict to arrest Tou Wu. 

Tou Wu did not surrender meekly but hurried to the barracks of the 
Northern Army, where his nephew Tou Shao was Colonel of Foot Soldiers. 
Apparently he was followed there by the messengers of the eunuchs, since 
these were shot and killed at the barracks. Tou Wu and his nephew led 
several thousands of soldiers of the Northern Army to the Capital Hostel, 
where they made preparations for a decisive encounter the next morning. 

The eunuchs had by now assembled their own force, consisting of the 
Rapid as Tigers, the Feathered Forest, Grooms, and the Warriors with 
Swords and Lances of the two Captains at the Capital, 1.e. the very same 
units which had supported them and Emperor Huan in 159. These troops 
were commanded by Wang Fu. In response to still another forged edict, 
the Privy Treasurer Chou Ching had become Acting General of Chariots 
and Cavalry and together with the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-House- 
hold Protecting the Hsiung-nu, Chang Huan, had led additional troops and 
joined Wang Fu. This combined force, numbering several thousands of 
men, took up position at the Gate of the Vermilion Bird of the Northern 
Palace. 

When morning of Oct. 25 dawned,‘’”) the troops of the eunuchs and 
those of Tou Wu, both of wich were about equal in strength, faced each 
other below the gate. But the military encounter was never to take place. 
Tou Wu apparently did not dare to attack. The army of the eunuchs 
gradually increased, while his own soldiers of the Northern Army were 
uncertain where their loyalty belonged and gradually deserted. By the time 
of the mid-morning meal, Tou Wu and Tou Shao found themselves 
abandoned. They tried to escape but were surrounded and killed themselves, 
whereupon their heads were displayed on stakes at the Capital Hostel. 

When the Grand Tutor, Ch’en Fan, heard of the emergency, he gallantly 
tried to storm the palace with a handful of subordinates and disciples. 
He and his followers, numbering no more than 80-90, drew their swords 
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and rushed to the Gate of Continuing Brightness of the Northern Palace. 
They were first refused entrance but then admitted, whereupon Ch’en Fan 
tried to reach the office of the Masters of Writing. He was fully entitled 
to go there, since he was the Intendant of the Masters of Writing, and 
his plan must have been to stop the outpour of forged edicts. The eunuch 
Wang Fu intercepted Ch’en Fan and his followers at the gate leading to 
those quarters. After some shouting and abuse from both sides, Ch’en 
Fan was arrested, taken to the Prison of the Northern Office of the Yellow 
Gates, mistreated, and killed. 

The aftermath of the incident was the usual one. Members of the Tou 
clan and relations by marriage were either executed or exiled to Jih-nan 
commandery in Indo-China.“’) Allies and followers, such as the Palace 
Attendant Liu Yii, were exterminated with their entire clans. The Empress 
Dowager née Tou was placed under house arrest on the Cloud Terrace 
of the Southern Palace. The eunuchs were richly rewarded with promotions 
and noble ranks, and those who had prayed in the Bright Hall were issued 
supplies from the stores of the Grand Provisioner (HHC 23:3b; HHS 7:15b: 
8:la—2a; 10B:7a—7b; 66,96:8a-9a; 69,99:3b-5Sa; 78,108: 12b—13a).*”) 

Once more the eunuchs had acted with courage and efficiency. Henceforth 
their power and thereby that of the throne was not seriously shaken for 
twenty-one years. 


189: The defeat of the eunuchs 

It was not to the interest of the eunuchs that a new General-in-chief 
be appointed, but the uprising of the Yellow Turbans in the 2nd month 
(Mar.) of 184 made this unavoidable. The man who on Apr. | of that 
year was selected for the position was Ho Chin, half brother of Emperor 
Ling’s second empress. When Emperor Ling died on May 13, 189, the 
stage was set for a new confrontation with the eunuchs. 

On May 15, 189, the imperial prince Pien was enthroned at the age 
of seventeen. He was the son of the Empress née Ho, and is in history 
known as the Young Emperor. His mother became empress dowager and 
took over the government on that very day (8:15b; 10B:10a). 

A brief power struggle occurred at this point between the ‘Ho clan of 
Emperor Ling’s last empress and the Tung clan of his mother.) The 
General-in-chief, Ho Chin, memorialized his half sister, the empress 
dowager, that Emperor Ling’s mother was corrupt and extorted precious 
objects and bribes. She should not be permitted to remain in the capital 
and be sent home. The memorial was approved, whereupon Ho Chin on 
June 7 led troops, surrounded the headquarters of the General of Agile 
Cavalry, Tung Chung,*”) and arrested him. Tung Chung died in prison. 
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One month later, on July 7, Emperor Ling’s mother. also died, possibly 
by her own hand (8:15b; 10B:8a—8b). 

Ho Chin was now free to turn against the eunuchs, and, similarly to 
Tou Wu in 168, allied himself with elements of the career bureaucracy. 
His principal associates belonged to the great Yuan clan: the Grand Tutor, 
Yuan Wei, his nephew, the Colonel Director of the Retainers, Yiian Shu, 
and Shu’s paternal cousin, the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household, 
Yiian Shao. These allies brought pressure on the empress dowager to 
sanction a massacre of the eunuchs. She utterly refused and, in fact, sent 
some of the eunuchs home for their protection. Ho Chin then mobilized 
troops and summoned supporters. Among the latter was the Shepherd of 
Ping province in the northwest, Tung Cho, who was ordered to advance 
his troops to the Lodge of Tranquil Joy in the western suburbs of Lo-yang. 
Meanwhile, Yiian Shao secretly drew up his soldiers outside the city wall, 
presumably at his headquarters in the southern suburbs. 

Without awaiting the arrival of Tung Cho’s force, Ho Chin precipitated 
disaster for himself with an ineptitude at least equalling that of Tou Wu. 
On Sep. 22, he entered the Palace of Lasting Joy of the Southern Palace 
and again advised his half sister that all eunuchs should be executed. The 
undoubtedly negative reply of the empress dowager is not recorded. 
Apparently Ho Chin had decided to go ahead whatever her attitude, since 
he had sent the Gentlemen of the Three Corps’) to guard the quarters 
of the eunuchs. These Gentlemen were candidates for office in the career 
bureaucracy, their interests were opposed to those of the eunuchs, and 
they must therefore have willingly cooperated with Ho Chin. What Ho 
Chin had not foreseen was that the eunuchs, who then were led by the 
Regular Palace Attendants Chang Jang and Tuan Kuei, spied on him and 
had overheard his proposal to the empress dowager. Several tens of them, 
fully armed, concealed themselves behind a side door of the Inner 
Apartments. Ho Chin, on the verge of leaving the palace, was falsely told 
that the empress dowager once more had summoned him to her presence, 
whereupon he returned and sat down at the side door. He was there 
overpowered, taken to the Hall of Excellent Virtue, and decapitated in 
front of it by the eunuch Ch’ii Mu. The eunuchs next forged an edict, 
appointing the former Grand Commandant, Fan Ling, Colonel Director of 
the Retainers instead of Yiian Shu, and transferring the Privy Treasurer, 
Hsii Hsiang, to become Governor of Ho-nan instead of another supporter 
of Ho Chin. These two men were obviously sympathetic to the eunuchs. 
When the Masters of Writing were instructed to transmit the wooden slip 
with the forged edict and suspiciously requested the presence of the 
General-in-chief, the eunuchs dramatically flung Ho Chin’s head at them. 
It is clear from the following events that the edict was sent on. 
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As soon as the news of Ho Chin’s death became known, fighting broke 
out at the Southern Palace and lasted through Sep. 23. Two of Ho Chin’s 
subordinates, Wu K’uang and Chang Chang, together with Yiian Shu led 
their troops into the Southern Palace compound, but apparently bogged 
down in the mace of alleys, gates, and doors. The eunuchs put up a 
determined resistance until Yuan Shu burned down the Gate of the Nine 
Dragons and then set fire to the Eastern and Western Palaces. On Sep. 
24, the eunuchs conducted the Young Emperor, his nine-year old half 
brother Hsie, the empress dowager, and various attendants, and fled by 
way of the covered, elevated passageway toward the Northern Palace. It 
so happened that a Master of Writing by name of Lu Chih was standing 
with a dagger-ax below a window of the passageway. He looked up and 
scolded the eunuchs, and in the ensuing confusion the empress dowager 
managed to escape. The others reached the Northern Palace, where the 
emperor and his little half brother were taken to the Hall of Virtuous 
Light. Yuan Shao, who as yet had taken no part in the fighting, responded 
by amassing his troops together with those of Wu K’uang and of the General 
of Chariots and Cavalry, Ho Miao, below the Gate of the Vermilion Bird 
of the Northern Palace. Miao was Ho Chin’s younger brother and not 
on good terms with Wu K’uang. It came to a brief fight among the 
anti-eunuch forces in which Ho Miao was killed. This effectively and 
permanently removed the Ho clan from the power struggle. 

On Sep. 25, Yiian Wei and Yiian Shao forged an imperial edict, summoned 
the ’’false’’ Colonel Director of the Retainers, Fan Ling, and the Governor 
of Ho-nan, Hsii Hsiang, and decapitated them. Yiian Shao then forced 
his way into the Northern Palace, where his troops massacred every eunuch 
in sight. More than 2000 were supposedly killed, and only few escaped 
by playing dead. When the troops pressed on through the Principal Gate, 
the surviving leaders of the eunuchs decided to flee the palace. Together 
with the Young Emperor and his half brother, they escaped through the 
Ku [River] Gate of Lo-yang and made their way to the Hsiao-p’ing Ford®”) 
of the Yellow River. The Master of Writing Lu Chih and others galloped 
in pursuit. When they caught up with the party, they resumed the slaughter 
of the eunuchs until the last of them jumped into the Yellow River and 
drowned. Among those who perished were Chang Jang and Tuan Kuel. 
It had become night again, and the Young Emperor walked with his half 
brother toward a light. They found a house, obtained an open carriage, 
and started on their way back to Lo-yang. 

Tung Cho had apparently arrived at Lo-yang early on Sep. 25, having 
seen the conflagration from a distance. The fact that on that day the Three 
Excellencies and Nine Ministers went to the Lodge of Tranquil Joy must 
mean that they wished to place themselves under his protection. As soon 
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as Tung Cho heard that the Young Emperor was in the Pei-mang Mountains, 
he went there, met him during the night of Sep. 25, and brought him 
back to the Northern Palace. This put the throne at his mercy, and made 
him the master of China. On Sep. 28, he assembled the officials in the 
Front Hall of the Hall of Exalted Virtue of the Northern Palace, forced 
the weeping Empress Dowager née Ho to dismiss her son, the Young 
Emperor, and enthroned the latter’s half brother. This was Emperor Hsien, 
the last, nominal, ruler of Later Han. The empress dowager was placed 
under house arrest in the Palace of Perpetual Peace, where she died on 
Sep. 30. The texts claim that she was poisoned by Tung Cho. On Tung 
Cho’s instruction, the new boy emperor went to the Officials’ Lodge (on 
the Avenue) of Upheld Constancy and there began the mourning for the 
late empress dowager. The dethroned Young Emperor lived until early 190, 
when he was killed by Tung Cho (8:16a—16b; 9:1a, 2a; 10B:10b; 69,99:8b-1 la; 
72,102:3b—Sa; 78,108:20b).*”) 

The massacre of the eunuchs destroyed the institutional barrier between 
the throne and ambitious officials. Contrary to the usual allegations, the 
eunuchs had never been all-powerful. This was impossible under the Han 
system of government which was based on checks and balances between 
the throne and the career bureaucracy, and later among the throne, the 
career bureaucracy, and the general-in-chief or regent. When young, 
inexperienced, or self-indulgent emperors ceased to uphold the function 
of the throne, the eunuchs had been institutionally forced to act for them, 
a process which also offered the only protection for themselves. This did 
not gain them unlimited power over their institutional opponents, but, on 
the contrary, preserved the important division of authority. With the removal 
of the eunuchs, the power balance was upset, and Emperor Hsien became 
the captive of Tung Cho. The death of Tung Cho on May 22, 192, changed 
nothing. Ts’ao Ts’ao stepped in to take his place. Emperor Hsien’s forced 
abdication on Nov. 25, 220, was but the ultimate consequence of imperial 
defeat in a power struggle, in which the eunuchs had been the last defenders 
of the throne. 
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NOTES 


') 39. Bielenstein, I, pp. 131-132. 

>) Ibid.. II, p. 51. 

3) Ibid.. II, p. 100. 

4) Ibid., II, p. 106. 

5) Ibid. II, p. 114. 

5) Yiian Shan-sung’s (d. 401) Hou Han shu la. 

’) The palaces of Ch’ang-an were not rebuilt until 43 (1B:15b). 

3) 39. Bielenstein, II, p. 50. 

») 44. Dubs, I, pp. 103, 114. 

10) 39. Bielenstein, II, p. 32. 

tl) Ibid.. II, p. 105. 

'2) In his commentary to San kuo chih (Wei chih 2:8b), P’ei Sung-chih (372-451) quotes the Wei 
liie of Yi Huan (San-kuo) to the effect that since the Han dynasty ruled under the power of the 
element fire, it removed the water radical in the ‘‘Lo” character of Lo-yang, adding instead 4 , 
i.e. changing #% PE to ME A}. Li Tao-yiian (d. 527) repeats this information in his SCC (15:1 1a). 
Wang Hsien-ch’ien (1842-1917) notes (ibid.) that according to Yen Shih-ku (581-645) the new version 
was adopted in the time of Emperor Kuang-wu, when Lo-yang became the capital. However, % and 
, 3 occur interchangeably in Han and pre-Han texts for the name of both the city and the river, 
which contradicts the combined views of Yii Huan, P’ei Sung-chih, Li Tao-yiian, Yen Shih-ku, and 
Wang Hsien-ch'ien. Chavannes addresses himself to this problem in a lengthy note (42. Chavannes, 
II, pp. 287 ff., note 1). He concludes with Tuan Yii-ts’ai (1735-1815) that the Wei dynasty in 220 
altered 4€ Re to Re . but untruthfully attributed the change to the preceding dynasty. it would 
follow that 4% [Rt was the correct name of the Han city, and that the more common variant of 
%% in HS and HHS is due to substitution by later editors. 

13) The unknown author is frequently assigned to Later Han. Since he mentions Tung Cho, who 
died in 192, he cannot have lived earlier than the very end of Later Han times, if not, more probably, 
after the fall of that dynasty. 44. Dubs, I, p. 124 ff., note 1, says that the San fu huang t’u probably 
was written between the 3rd and 6th centuries. 

4) Paternal nephew of Ts'‘ai Chih. 

15) In contrast. the Lo-yang ch’ie lan chi by Li Tao-yiian’s near contemporary Yang Hsiian-chih 
has next to nothing to say about Han conditions. 

16) See 39. Bielenstein, I, pp. 16-18. 

'7) Shuo fu 120 chiian reprints a fragment of 253 characters in chiian 61. 

18) Cf. Wen T’ing-shih (1856-1904) Pu Chin shu yi wen chih, p. 3737. 

19) He is sometimes called Yang Lung-hsiang, since he had held the rank of General Who Rises 
Like a Dragon (Lung-hsiang-chiang-chiin); see Chin shu (Po-na edition) 84:11b. The Yi wen chih of 
Hsin T’ang shu (2:30b) refers to the work as Lo-ch'eng t'u. (All page references to the treatises 
on bibliography of Sui shu. Chiu T'ang shu, and Hsin T'ang shu are to the Pa shih ching chi chih 
edition by Chang Shou-jung, 1883.) 
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20) 34. Wen, p. 3737. 

*!) Ibid. 

22) It seems to be identical with the Lo-yang kung ko ming. the Lo-yang kung tien ming, and 
the Lo-yang kung men ming. all quoted by HHS Commentary. and perhaps also the Lo-yang ku 
kung ming quoted by T’ai-p’ing yii lan \83 (p. 966:1). Cf. 34. Wen, p. 3737. 

23) Namely the Han kung ko su, Han kung ch’iie su, and Han kung tien ming of HHS Commentary, 
the Han kung ko ming of Tai-p'ing yii lan 157 (p. 851:1), and the Han kung tien su (ibid. passim). 
However. the five preserved quotations from the last-mentioned work refer to Ch’ang-an. ; 

24) 35. Yen. The section of the article concerned with the city wall from Han through Northern 
Wei is on pp. 117-123. A recent article, ‘‘Han Wei Lo-yang ch'eng ch’u pu kan ch’a”™ in K’ao ku. 
1973, pp. 198-208. adds nothing to our knowledge of the Later Han capital. 

25) 47. Ho, pp. 54-62. 

26) A Forke’s ‘‘Loyang im Alterthume’’ (Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
vol. I:1, 1898, pp. 120-126) is hardly worth mentioning, since it is fragmentary and full of errors. 

27) 47. Ho. pp. 55-56. 

28) Those known to have been buried there in Later Han are: 

a. The King of Ch'eng-yang. Liu Chih. in 36 (14,44:10b). He was the head of the imperial branch 
from which Emperor Kuang-wu’s junior line had sprung. Cf. 39. Bielenstein, III, p. 24. 

b. The Marquis of Hsi-hua. Teng Ch’en, in 49. His wife, the posthumous Senior Princess of Hsin-ye. 
Liu Yiian. was reburied with him (15,45:8b). Yiian was a sister of Kuang-wu, and had been killed 
at Hsiao-ch’ang-an in 22. Cf. 39. Bielenstein, I. p. 108. 

c. The Grand Queen of P’ei née Kuo, in 52 (10A:Sa), first empress of Kuang-wu. She had been 
enthroned on July 10, 26, divorced on Dec. 1. 41, and had died on July 22, 52. Cf. 39. Bielenstein. 
III, pp. 20, 28, 29. 

d. The Marquis of Lo and former General-in-chief, Teng Chih, after his suicide in 121 (5:15b; 
16,46: 15b). 

e. The former Empress née Teng, in 165 (10B:7a). She had been enthroned as the second empress 
of Emperor Huan on Sep. 14, 159, and was divorced on Mar. 27, 165 (7:9a, 12b). 

The common denominator in the last three cases may have been a twinge of imperial bad conscience. 

29) See 38. Bielenstein. 

#0) Fires: See infra pp. 31-32, 39. 

Earthquakes: Nov. 10, 95; 6th month, 115; Mar. 11, 119; Aug. 20, 122; 123; 124; Dec. 16, 125; 
Feb. 23, 128; June 19, 133; July 27, 133; Feb. 19, 136; May 26, 137; Dec. 23, 137; Mar. 1, 138; 
June 3. 138; Apr. 25, 139; Mar. 23, 140; Oct. 26, 144; May 28, 147; Nov. 11, 147; Dec. 24, 151; 
152; Dec. 12, 152; Mar. 5, 154; 12th month, 156; 6th month, 161; June 23, 162; Nov. 6, 165; June 
167; 177; Dec. 3, 193. | 

Droughts: 7th month, 27; summer, 60; 75; summer, 77; 5th month, 88; 7th month, 94; Sth month. 
108; 3rd month, 109 (famine); June 5, 113 (sacrifice for rain); 4th month, 114; Sth month, 115; 4th 
month, 116; 3rd month, 118; Sth month, 119; 124; 4th month, 130; 2nd month, 132; 134; May 20. 
145 (sacrifice for rain); 4th month, 151; 6th month, 158 (sacrifice for rain); 7th month, 161 (sacrifice 
for rain); 4th month, 176 (sacrifice for rain). 

Heavy rains and floods: July 14, 31; 41; 60; July 11, 98; 6th month, 108; 109; 7th month, 117: 
3rd-10th months, 120; 121; 122; 124; summer, 136; 7th month, 148; 8th month, 149; 6th month, 155; 
6th month, 168; 6th month, 172. 

Storms: 6th month, 108; July 9, 109; Aug. 30, 113; Apr. 19, 115; 3rd-10th months. 120; June 
1, 122; 122; 124; July 2, 161; June 26, 164; May 14, 169; June 3, 169. 

Locusts: 3rd month, 46; 47; 82 (caterpillars); 83 (caterpillars); 9th month, 96; 4th month, 114: 
4th month, 130; 6th month, 154; 6th month, 157; 5th month, 158. 


Epidemics: Winter, 79 (cattle); winter, 125 (people); 126-131 (people); Ist month, 151 (people). 
31) 47. Ho, pp. 57-58. 
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32) The Han measures pertinent to this paper and their equivalents are as follows: 








Han measure English measure Metric system 
1 inch (ts’un) sf 0.909 in. 2.31 cm 
10 inches = | foot (ch'th) R. 9.094 in. 23.10 cm 
6 feet = 1 pace (pu) JE 4 ft. 6.564 in. 1.386 m 
10 feet = | chang x 7 ft. 6.940 in. 2.31 m 
300 paces = 1 1i 1364 ft. 415.8 m 
1 square pace (pu) 20.7 square ft. 1.92 square meters 
1 x 240 square paces = | mou 0.114 acres 4.61 ares 
100 mou = | ch'ing &@ 11.4 acres 4.61 hectares 





33) The recently published Ti wang shih chi chi ts'un also has 6 Ji, 10 pu, i.e. amends I1 to 10. 
See 9. Huang-fu, p. 109. 

34) 35. Yen, p. 122. 

35) Here reproduced as map !. 

3%) The Impregnable Fortress (Chin-yung-ch’eng) at the northwest corner did not yet exist. It was built 
in the reign of Emperor Wen (227-239) of Wei, jutted out to the north, and also comprised an adjoining 
section within the old wall. The Impregnable Fortress is shown on Ho Ping-ti’s map, which here 
is reproduced as map 3. ‘“‘Chin’”’ in its name means metal and, by extension, impregnable, but also 
corresponds to west in early Chinese cosmology. 

37) 47. Ho, pp. 59-61. The Chin foot (ch’th) was in 273 fixed at 9.496 in. or 24.12 cm. 

38) 47. Ho, p. 59. 

39) Ibid. p. 63. 

#) Ibid. 

41) According to Han chiu yi (B:Sa), Ch’ang-an comprised an area of 973 ch'ing = 44.85 square 
kilometers. In a paper to be published in T'oung Pao, Stephen Hotaling shows that the 973 ch’ing 
figure refers to the rectangular tableau on which Ch’ang-an was situated, and that the area of the 
walled city comprised 726 ch’ing = 33.48 square kilometers. 

42) Figures for the Mediterranean cities are from 52. Russel, pp. 65, 77, 79. 

43) 35. Yen. pp. 118, 121. 

44) 42. Chavannes, II, pp. 165-166. 

45) 44. Dubs, I, p. 109 and ibid. note 2. 

#) Ibid.. I, p. 118. 

47) This information is repeated by San fu huang t’u 1:5b. Cf. also 44. Dubs, I, pp. 179, 181, 
183. 

48) 32. Wang, p. 104. 

49) All gates are enumerated in the HHS Treatise on the Hundred Officials (chih 27:6a—6b). This 
text mentions the Gate of Tranquility, i.e. the palace gate, first, then lists the remaining gates 
counterclockwise around the wall, starting with the Upper West Gate. 

50) Yang is a frequent element in the names of gates and palaces. Its full flavour cannot be rendered 
in English, and ‘‘Light’’ is an undertranslation. Yang is the cosmogonic principle meaning bright, light, 
positive, active, and, by extension, heaven, the sun, the sovereign. 

51) The emperor watched the games from the Walnut Palace (Hu-t’ao-kung). There is no other reference 
to it in the texts. Perhaps this structure was temporarily erected for the ceremony, and the name 
intended as a pun. One of the games performed at this occasion was the peculiar Horn-butting (chiie-ti). 
which supposedly had been abolished in 44 B.C. It seems to have consisted of paired men wearing 
horns who butted each other. See 41. Bodde, p. 206. 

52) Where Hsia presumably means Hsia dynasty or China. 
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53) I am not sure how Hao is to be translated. The gate is only mentioned once in HHS (chih 
27:6a). 

54) 51. Needham, III, p. 233, translates somewhat awkwardly: Opener or Introducer of Heat, or 
the Yang. 

55) Chih 27:6a, Commentary, quoting this, writes 9th month of 38. 

5%) According to SCC 16:21a-22a, the Gate of Tranquility was later blocked up and the Gate of 
Tranquil Prosperity (P’ing-ch'ang-men) opened to the east of it. The latter gate appears in the sources 
for the first time in 249 (San kuo chih, Wei chih 9:10b), so that the alteration probably was made 
after the fall of Han. Since the old and new gates occupied different positions, it is not quite correct 
to identify them with each other, as has been done by SCC 16:22a and also by 51. Needham, IV:2, 
p. 345. 

57) Nevertheless, Wang Shih-to (1802-1889) in his Shui ching chu t’u (76b) erroneously identifies 
the Gate of All-Embracing Light with the Gate of Tranquility. 

58) 35,65:6a, Commentary, says that the name was due to the gate’s proximity to the Floating Bridge 
over the Lo River. This is not convincing, since floating bridges are not normally built at fords. 
Perhaps there was a ford in the Lo River directly south of the Ford Gate and connected to it by 
road. That the terrain at this point was extremely flat, and that the southwest corner of Lo-yang 
had little elevation above the Lo, is shown by three major floods in Later Han times which reached 
this and no other of the southern gates. See infra p. 17. 

59) This prefecture has today the same name and location as in Han times. 

60) I assume that these are Northern Wei post-495 linear measures (1 ch’th = 11.653 in.; 29.6 
cm), and have converted the figures accordingly. 

61) Ho Ping-ti on his map of Lo-yang in A.D. 528 (map 3) places the renewed eastward course 
of the Ku River much further to the north. But SCC 16:25a ff. is quite unequivocal that the Ku 
flowed eastward from the southeast corner of the city. 

62) In Han times situated 30 modern /i SW of the present prefecture with the same name. 

63) 51. Needham, IV:3, p. 172. 

64) 51. Needham, IV:2, p. 346, and IV:3, p. 276, is therefore wrong in saying that the Yang Canal 
of 48 passed south of the walls of Lo-yang and terminated west of the city. 

65) See infra p. 73. 

66) They were put on the ground and abandoned. 

67) Chih 13:8a gives the correct date of Kuei-hai. 8:12a wrongly writes chi-hai. 

68) During the reign of Emperor Shun (126-144), a certain T’ien Hsin was Governor of Ho-nan. 
When ex officio he had to recommend six Filially Pious and Incorrupt (i.e. make his annual nominations 
for office), the imperial distaff relatives brought pressure on him to recommend members of them 
own families. The governor decided that one of the nominations should be on merit only, and asked 
the help of his nephew Wang Shen, known to be a good judge of character. On the following day, 
Wang took leave of a guest in the Suburb of the Great Light (Ta-yang-kuo). He met a low-ranking 
official of Lo-yang prefecture named Ch’ung Hao, was impressed, and recommended him to his uncle. 
The governor laughed and said: ‘‘One should find a recluse in the mountains and marshes, and thereupon 
he turns out to be a low-ranking official in Lo-yang!"" Wang Shen answered: ‘The mountains and 
marshes do not inevitably have extraordinary gentlemen. Extraordinary gentlemen are not inevitably 
in the mountains and marshes’’ (56,86:9a-9b). 

69) I have assumed that the households of officials were included in taxation lists, since officials 
had to pay the military tax in lieu of conscription. Only nobles of rank 9 and up were exempted 
from all military duties. 

70) While the area of Ch’ang-an was very much larger than the one of Lo-yang, there is no reason 
to believe that all of it was built up and inhabited even at the height of Former Han. A city of 
that magnitude must have had open spaces, while Lo-yang was compact and therefore more densely 
populated. 

71) The biography of Tung Cho (72,102:6b) states that when he shifted the capital to Ch’ang-an 
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in 190, he forced the people of Lo-yang to move there, ‘‘several million individuals’ (shu po wan 
k'ou & BK [}). Even if the statement were to apply to the whole lower Lo River valley, rather 
than the city of Lo-yang alone, it still must be considered an exaggeration. 

72) 52. Russel, p. 7. 

73) The population of Ch’'ang-an in Later Han times cannot even be guessed. Figures for the 
Mediterranean cities are from 52. Russel, pp. 65, 77, 79. Note that the population of Rome is estimated 
for the walled city, but there were only a few quite semi-rural suburbs (ibid. p. 65). Russel does 
not accept J. Carcopino’s assumption that Rome had 1|,000,000 inhabitants in the time of Augustus. 

74) E.g. Emperor Kao gave a banquet in the Southern Palace of Lo-yang in 202 B.C. (HS 1B:Sb; 44. 
Dubs, I, p. 106). 

75) 47. Ho, p. 78. 

76) 19. Ts’ai, 2a. 

77) Tung ching fu 3:6b. 

78) The confusion is increased by the fact that names popular in Han may reappear during later 
dynasties, but not necessarily for the same sites. 

79) It is not recorded whether the south wall of the palace compound was identical with the city 
wall of Lo-yang, or whether there were two parallel walls. 

8) Chih 5:7b. Cf. 55. Tjan, I, p. 656. 

81) The La Festival was performed on the third day designated with the cyclical character hsii 
after the winter solstice. For this festival, see the splendid book by 41. Bodde, pp. 49-74. For the 
Great Exorcism see ibid. pp. 75 ff. 

82) Chih 25:8b. 

83) 51. Needham, III, pp. 242-243. 

%4) The HHS treatise enumerates the gates in this sequence: Gate of Tranquility, Gate of the Green 
Dragon, Gate of the Black Tortoise, North Gate. This makes it probable that the North Gate was 
located west of the gate of the Black Tortoise. 

85) The Han chiu yi (A:4b) mentions still another interior gate, which, judging from its colour, 
did not lead to the harem. This was the Gate Engraved in Blue (Ch’ing-so-men). Wei Kuan (Chin) 
says that Gate of the Son of Heaven (T’ien-tzu-men) was an alternate name. According to the Han 
kung ko pu, it was situated in the Southern Palace, but no other details are known (chih 26:Sa, 
Commentary). 

8) Cf. infra p. 100. 

87) To build (‘‘ch’i”’ RE or ‘“‘tso”’ tE ) is an ambiguous term which also can mean to repair. It 
cannot always be decided which of the two translations is appropriate. 

88) Cf. infra p. 39. 

89) 39. Bielenstein, III, pp. 63-66. 

%) That statue still existed and was brought to Lo-yang by Kuang-wu’s successor. See infra p. 
61. 

91) In contrast to all other editions, the Palace edition writes 2 ts‘un. 

92) I follow the Shao-hsing edition (24:15b). The Palace and Chi ku ko editions write 4 ch'th, 4 ts'un. 

93) According to TKC 12:3a, the statue was placed below the Hall of Virtuous Light (Te-yang-tien), 
which was located in the Northern Palace. However, Kuang-wu throughout his entire reign lived in 
the Southern Palace (which is the reason why I attribute the Hall of All-Embracing Virtue to that 
compound). Also, the Hall of Virtuous Light was not completed (or repaired) until the 60's. TKC 
must therefore be mistaken. 

94) 8:13a says: four lowest-pitched tubes (huang-chung). 

95) H.H. Dubs translates t’ai as ‘‘tower’’, which, I think, is inexact. For instance, the Terrace Bathed 
by Water (Chien-t’ai), on which Wang Mang was killed in Ch’ang-an in A.D. 23, according to San 
fu huang tu 5:2b, was 10 chang (75 ft. 9.4 in.; 23.1 m) high. We know from HS 99C:27b (44. 
Dubs, III, p. 464) that there was room on top for more than a thousand persons. Consequently the 
width must have greatly exceeded the height, i.e. it was a terrace. . 
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%) See 39. Bielenstein, III, pp. 71-73. 

97) For text references see infra p. 31. 

%8) According to tradition, the last king of the Shang-yin dynasty had lived in a palace with that 
name. Huai nan tzu (8:7a—7b) says: ‘‘Wu-wang'’s armoured soldiers were 3000. He defeated Chou - 
at Mu-ye and killed him in the All-Embracing House.”’ A hall with the same appellation had also 
existed in Former Han Ch’ang-an. 

99) 8:12a, Commentary, quotes Hsii Han chih to the effect that a fire broke out in the Hall of 
the Achievement of Joy in 185. The Hsii Han chih are the treatises of Hsii Han shu by Ssu-ma 
Piao (240-306), which during T’ang were regarded as addenda to HHS, but which were not incorporated 
into that text until so ordered on Dec. 10, 1022 (See 39. Bielenstein, I, p. 17). By that time. Lo-ch’eng-tien 
had become corrupted to Lo-ch’eng-men, where ch’eng is written with radical 32 (chih 14:4b). No 
city gate existed with that name, and since the fire clearly was within the Southern Palace compound. 
the T’ang version is to be preferred. 

100) 72,102:16a claims that a certain Chang Yang had ordered the building of the hall, and that 
he had named it after himself. i.e. the Hall of Peace for Yang. The story is highly unlikely and 
probably no more than a folk-etymology for the coincidental double occurence of yang. 

10!) Only one of their names has been preserved, that of Chang P’u. He taught the Shang shu. 
frequently in the presence of Emperor Ming (45,75:9b). 

102) The Fan clan of Kuang-wu’s mother, the Kuo and Yin clans of his two empresses, and the Ma 
clan of Emperor Ming’s empress. 

103) There is no certainty about the emplacement. 30. Ku Tsu-yii, p. 2051, says that the Gate of 
the Vast Capital was in the Southern Palace, but gives no evidence. HHS is silent on the location. 
I will discuss the school here, without insisting that it was situated in the Southern Palace. 

104) She was a daughter of Emperor Ming. 

105) Emperor An died in 125, and on Dec. 16 of that year the former Heir-apparent was enthroned 
in a coup d’état. For details see infra pp. 91-93. 

106) HHS mentions this is a criticism but does not record how many were enfeoffed, nor at which 
point this happened during their careers. 

107) The number may have been inspired by the thirty-two portraits on the Cloud Terrace. See supra 
pp. 26-27. 

108) See also 37. Balazs, p. 184 ff., note 18. He believes that the School at the Gate of the Vast 
Capital was intended for eunuchs, but I cannot find any evidence to that effect. 

109) In absence of any definite information, it will be described here. 

110) This lady was much interested in literature, and, guided by Pan Chao, studied the classics. 
astrology, and mathematics in the evenings. She insisted that the women of the imperial harem and 
palace officials should follow her example (10A:18b-19a). 

Pan Chao’s husband Ts’ao Shih-shu had died early, whereafter she had become a frequent visitor 
in the palace. 

111) The first instalment had been written on the Orchid Terrace. See infra p. 30. 

12) It was completed between 220 and 225 by Yang Piao, after the fall of Later Han and the 
destruction of the Eastern Lodge. See 39. Bielenstein, I, pp. 10-11. 

113) 24,54:22a; 40A,70A:8a. 

114) Wang Ch’ung’s (27- ca. 100) Lun heng (20:8a) says that an edict ordered all officials to write 
hymns. Their efforts were like tiles and stone, except for those of Pan Ku, Chia K‘uei, Fu Yi. 
Yang Chung, and Hou Li which were like gold and jade. Cf. 45. Forke, II, p. 274. For the supernatural 
birds see 44. Dubs, II, p. 236, note 15.1. 

5) Cf. 45. Forke, II, p. 273. 

116) Apart from the reparation of particular palaces described above and below (pp. 26, 31-32, 33, 
35), HHS 6:8a mentions a general repair of all palaces in 132. 

117) Chih 14:3a dates the fire Dec. 8. 

118) A palace office staffed by eunuchs. 
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119) Ho Cho (1661-1722) and Hui Tung (1697-1758) accept a version according to which the fire 
started on the Spiritual Terrace (chih 14:4b, Chi chie). This is impossible since the Spiritual Terrace 
was situated south of the walled city. 

120) Chih 14:4b makes the peculiar claim that the fire reached the Lodge of the White Tiger. 
This building was situated in the Northern Palace and could not have been affected unless half of 
Lo-yang went up in flames. There is no indication that it did. 

12!) The Regular Palace Attendants Chang Jang, Chao Chung, and others. 

122) Corresponding in value to 0.244 grams of gold. 

123) Corresponding in value to 488-732 kilograms of gold. 

124) Corresponding in value to 73.2 kilograms of gold. 

125) It is. of course, an interesting question whether some of the fires were set by critics of the 
government or forecasters of disaster. For instance, the great fire of 185 had been predicted to the 
actual day by the Palace Attendant Han Yiie (82B,112B:4a). 

126) The event shows that there was a zoo or at least stable for exotic animals within the palace 
grounds. For gifts of animals (rhinoceros, elephant, buffalo, camel) by foreign tribes see 39. Bielenstein, 
III, pp. 78, 121. That elephants and camels took part in imperial ceremonies is proved by the fact 
that the Empress Dowager née Teng in 110 temporarily curtailed their use because of portents (10A:18b). 

127) Chih 17:3a dates this event May 20, 172, while 54,84:12b simply says 172. 

128) It is not certain whether the events of 162 and 176 took place in the Southern or Northern 
Palace. 

129) For a slightly different version see Feng su t'ung. pp. 113, 125, and 41. Bodde, pp. 64-65. 

130) This must be an error for Ku River. 

31) Lun heng 2:19b. Cf. 45. Forke, I, p. 382. 

132) 51. Needham, IV:2, p. 345, translates t’ien-lu as Heavenly Pay-off. Heavenly Blessing would 
have been better. However, the t‘ien-lu was believed to be a deer with one horn and a long tail. 
The name is almost certainly a pun. Lu ime meaning ‘‘blessing’’, and /u meaning ‘‘deer’’ EK . were 
both pronounced /uk in archaic and ancient Chinese (Grammata serica recensa, 1208h and 1209a). 

133) It eludes me why Needham (ibid.) translates hsia-ma as Spread-eagled Toad. 

134) 51. Needham, IV:2, pp. 345-346. He describes Han stoneware piping ibid., pp. 130-131. 

135) Ibid., p. 358. His suggestion that ‘‘heavenly’’ might be a pun, referring to the top of the noria, 
from where water poured into the receiving channels, is not convincing. 

136) According to SCC 16:12b, it measured (Northern Wei measure) 110 pu (640 ft.; 195 m) from 
south to north, and 70 pu (407 ft.; 124 m) from east to west. 

137) Tu Yii (222-284) says that the Pheasant Spring was situated within the walled city southwest 
of the Great Granary (chih 19:6a, Commentary). One of the Lo-yang chi states that the Arsenal was 
east of the Great Granary. The Arsenal was reached by way of the Upper East Gate (22,52:9b and 
Commentary). It follows that the Pheasant Spring was near to the Upper East Gate. 

138) The Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, Chung-li Yi. 

139) Chih 25:8b-9a. 

140) 19. Ts’ai, 10b-1 1a. 

I4t) Ibid., Sa. 

142) 78,108:6b. 

143) 19. Ts’ai, 12a. 

144) E.g. 60A,90A:12b and Commentary. 

145) Hui Tung (1697-1758) quotes Ts‘ai Chih’s (fl. 175) Han kuan tien chih yi shih hsiian yung 
to the effect that the Gate of Supernatural Immortals was beyond the Gate of Established Propriety 
(chih 26:96, Chi chie). This information is not found in the version of that text reconstructed by 
Sun Hsing-yen (1753-1818) and published in Han kuan ch'i chung, 1883. 

146) Gates to palace halls are discussed below in the proper context. 

147) HHS 66,96:8b; HHC 23:3b. 

148) Between 159 and 162, the Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Ch’en Fan, memorialized 
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that 50-60% of recent harvests had been damaged and that the people starved. Yet the Chosen Ladies 
ate meat and wore fine silk. The value of their ointments, paints, powders, and black cosmetic for 
the eyebrows could not be estimated. This impoverished the nation. Emperor Huan responded by 
dismissing the relatively modest number of some 500 harem ladies (66,96:2b-3a). 

149%) The claim that powerful statesmen took harem ladies for their own pleasure, such as the 
eunuch Wang Fu’s accusation against the General-in-chief Tou Wu in 169 (66,96:9a), is a cliché. 

150) After Emperor Ho's death on Feb. 13, 106, a chest of big pearls disappeared in the harem. 
The Empress Dowager née Teng did not wish innocents to undergo a judicial interrogation in prison. 
She personally scrutinized the facial expressions of the harem ladies and caught the culprit (10A: 17a). 

151) 41. Bodde, p. 151, translates: Hall of the Powerful Yang. Cf. note SO. 

152) Cf. supra p. 34. 

153) Completion may mean restoration or enlargement of a previous structure. 

Hui Tung (1697-1758) wrongly claims that the hall was finished in 64 (41,71:13a, Chi chie). He 
says elsewhere that the Northern Palace was completed in the 10th month of 64 (chih 24:3a, Chi 
chie), whereas the correct date is the 10th month of 65 (2:10a). The entry in 2:10a for yung-p’ing 
7th year (64) is extremely brief, which may have caused Hui Tung to read on and to overlook the 
“8th year’’ (65) rubric. 

154) Lo-yang kung ko chuan, quoted by chih 5:12b, Commentary. 

155) 19. Ts‘ai 106-1 1b. 

156) For details of the amusements see 41. Bodde, pp. 151 ff. 

157) 7:13b, Commentary. notes that this gate was beyond the Gate of Metal and Shang. 

188) 60B.90B:14a, Commentary, quotes one of the Lo-yang chi to the effect that the Hall of Exalted 
Virtue was situated in the Southern Palace. This has been accepted by Hu San-hsing (1230-1287) 
in his commentary to the Tzu chih t'ung chien (78,108:6a, Chi chie). Only Hsiie Tsung (d. 243) says 
that the Hall of Exalted Virtue was located SO pu from the Hall of Virtuous Light (Tung ching 
fu 3:6a), the latter of which beyond the shadow of a doubt was in the Northern Palace (See e.g. 
8:16a; chih 14:3a). However, Hsiie Tsung claims that the Hall of Exalted Virtue was to the east 
of the Hall of Virtuous Light. whereas it must have been to the west. The arguments are as follows: 

a) In the coup d’état of 125, in which a number of eunuchs enthroned Emperor Shun (for details 
see infra pp. 91 ff.), they assembled in the Hall of Exalted Virtue and went from there rapidly 
to the Hall of Virtuous Light (78.108:6a—7a). It is inconceivable that the halls were located in different 
palace compounds. 

b) Hsiie Tsung says that the west gate of the Hall of Virtuous Light was the Gate of the Supernatural 
Tiger Extending Righteousness (Tung ching fu 3:6a). This is an ellipsis. If the HHS Commentary 
is correct (see note 157), and all facts indicate that it is, the Gate of Metal and Shang was 
east of the Gate of the Supernatural Tiger Extending Righteousness. The Gate of Metal and Shang 
gave direct access to the Hall of Exalted Virtue. Consequently this building was situated between 
the Gate of Metal and Shang in the west, and the Hall of Virtuous Light in the east. 

159) The Imperial Household Grandee Yang Tz’u, the Grandee Remonstrant and Consultant Ma Miti. 
the Prefect Grand Astrologer, Shan Yang, and the Gentlemen-consultant Ts’ai Yung and Chang Hua. 

160) The Regular Palace Attendants Ts’ao Chie and Wang Fu. 

161) See infra p. 92. 

162) Ma Yiian’s grandson Chi. 

163) A ceremony at which the nobles paid tribute to the throne. See 44. Dubs, II, pp. 126-128. 

164) According to 3:18a, the emperor died in the Ist month. on the day jen-ch’en, but these cyclical 
characters do not appear in that month. I follow HHC 12:15b, which has 2nd month, jen-ch‘en. 

165) 8:4a dates the event 7th month, kuei-ch’ou, whereas 13. Ts'ai gives the date as 7th month. 
yi-wei. Neither of the dates is possible. 

166) 19. Ts’ai, 9a-10b. See the excellent article by 46. Goodrich. 

167) Both had died in 83 when their clan temporarily was outmanoueuvred by the Tou clan. 

168) This was a black emanation which changed into a five-coloured dragon. 
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1) Hui Tung (1697-1758) attributes this item of information to Ts’ai Chih’s (fl. 175) Han kuan 
tien chih yi shih hsiian yung (chih 26:9b, Chi chie), but it is not found in the version of the text 
reconstructed by Sun Hsing-yen (1753-1818) and published in his Han kuan ch'i chung, 1883. For 
the Gate of Supernatural Immortals see supra p. 34. 

1%) Cf. note 132. 

171) Tung ching fu 3:6b. 

172) Chih 14:4b. 

173) The most important participants were Lu Kung, Yang Chung, Wei Ying (who was ordered to 
put questions to the assembled scholars), Shun-yii Kung (who presented the answers to the throne), 
Chia K’‘uei, Ting Hung, Lou Wang, Ch'’eng Feng, Huan Yii, Li Yii, and Emperor Ming's son, the 
King of Kuang-p’ing, Liu Hsien (25,55:4a; 37,67:10b; 48,78:2b; 50,80: la; 79B109B:2a—2b, 11b). 

174) The King of Kuang-ling, Liu Ching. For details see 39. Bielenstein, III, pp. 31-32. 

175) The Lo-yang kung tien pu (25,55:12b, Commentary) says that the Hall Luminous Like Flowers 
was situated in the Garden of the Flowery Forest (Hua-lin-yiian). That garden is identical with the 
Garden of the Fragrant Forest. Hua was substituted for fang in 240 in order to avoid the given 
name of the Wei emperor who then ascended the throne (San kuo chih, Wei chih 2:12a, Commentary). 
This shows incidentally that the Lo-yang kung tien pu was not compiled earlier than 240. The Lo-yang 
kung tien ming (54,84:12b, Commentary) adds that the Hall Luminous Like Flowers was located north 
of the Hall of Exalted Luminousness (Ch'ung-kuang-tien). The former is documented in HHS, the 
latter is not. We cannot be certain, therefore, that it existed in Han times. It may have been built 
during the San-kuo period. 

176) Chih 26:7a. 

177) This is also proved by the following entry: In 220, shortly before his death. Ts’ao Ts’ao 
built the Hall of an Established Beginning (Chien-shib-tien) in the Garden of the Sleek Dragon (San 
kuo chih. Wei chih 1:22b, Commentary). One of the Lo-yang chi says that to the east of this hall 
was the Great Granary, and that to the east of the Great Granary was the Arsenal (22,52:9b, 
Commentary). The Great Granary and the Arsenal were outside the palace compound close to the 
Upper East Gate. Consequently the Garden of the Sleek Dragon was located in the easternmost part 
of the Northern Palace compound. 

178) 7:14b and 30B,60B:20a write ‘‘Huang Lao’’. The other three entries have ‘‘Lao-tzu’’. 7:14b 
gives the date as 7th month, keng-wu, but these cyclical characters did not occur in that month. 

179) 30B,60B:20a. See also the brief entries in 7:15b and 88,118:16a. For the ancient pronunciation 
see Grammata serica recensa, 12331 and 451’. 

180) The recorded instances, which show a suggestive pattern, are as follows: 





Palace of Prolonged Joy Palace of Perpetual Joy 





75-79: Empress Dowager née Ma 
(10A:12b; 24,54:18a; 55,85:2a) 
88-97: Empress Dowager née Tou 
(23,53: 13a) 
106-121: Empress Dowager née Teng 
(16,46:7a-7b; 78, 108:Sa) 
150-152: Mother of Emperor Huan née Yen 

168: Empress Dowager née Tou (69,99:4a) (10B:5a) 

189: Empress Dowager née Ho (69,99:9b) 169-189: Mother of Emperor Ling née Tung 
(8:10a; 10B:8a-8b, 10b; 72,102: 
4b; chih 13:12a; chih 14:4a; 
chih 17:7b) 
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181) 10A:8a-8b, 16a; 10B:1 1b. 

182) Perhaps this was the fire which was started by the attendant of an imperial princess (10A:1 la). 

183) This was a palace prison, about which more below pp. 52-53. 

184) Chih 14:4a dates the event 10th month, jen-tzu, which is impossible. 7:13b correctly says IIth 
month. 

185) Yiian Shan-sung’s (d. 401) Hou Han shu 2a-2b. 

18%) Feng su t'ung (p. 114) dates this event 181, places it in the Southern Palace, and states that 
the stranger was 9 ch’th (6 ft. 9.8 in.; 2.08 m) tall. 

187) She died, presumably in the Northern Palace, on July 22, 52 (1B:19b). 

188) The text says: “the King of P’ei [Liu] Fu and others, five kings [in all]."" Fu was one of the 
five sons of the former empress, so that the five kings undoubtedly were full brothers. Kuang-wu 
kept them at a distance for political reasons. It seems certain that their half-brothers, born by Kuang-wu's 
second empress née Yin, meanwhile stayed in the Southern Palace. 

189) The Empress Dowager née Ma bestowed on each of the Honourable Ladies a royal red seal 
cord, a comfortable carriage, a team of four horses, 3000 lengths (tuan) of white Yiie cloth, 2000 
bolts (pi) of miscellaneous cloth, and 10 catties (chin) of real gold (= 2.4 kilograms). This would 
seem to indicate that the bereaved Honourable Ladies cannot have been overly many (10A:9a). 

190) This is implied by an entry for 96 that Emperor Ho lived in the Northern Palace and the 
Empress Dowager née Tou in the Southern Palace (chih 14: 1b-2a). 

191) Western calendar. 

192) This is also proved by the fact that an abortive plot in the winter of 107 had been intended 
to dethrone Emperor An, to enthrone a previously by-passed son of Emperor Ho, and to dismiss 
the Empress Dowager née Teng to the Southern Palace (33,63: 14b-15a). 

193) Western calendar. 

194) Cf. supra p. 27. 

195) Han kuan tien chih yi shih hsiian yung 12a. This is the text reconstituted by Sun Hsing-yen 
(1753-1818) whose authority is HHS chih 27:6b, Commentary, and T’ai-p'ing yii lan. However, the 
1959 edition of the latter work (195, p. 1017:2) says: **twenty-four avenues’’. 

196) The same avenue is listed in Feng su t’ung (p. 92). 

197) TKC 3:4b. 

19%) 77,107:Sb. 

19) This happened close to one of the suburban altars, i.e. the hostel was on an avenue leading 
through and beyond the suburbs. 

200) HHS (8:lb) records that on Feb. 16, 168, the future Emperor Ling arrived at the Officials’ 
Hostel of the Hsia Gate. Conceivably, he had first met the officials at the Officials’ Hostel of 
Ten-Thousandfold Long Life and then gone to take up temporary quarters at the Officials’ Hostel 
of the Hsia Gate. Cf. infra p. 43. 

20!) This is a free translation. The text says: ‘‘kings and marquises’’. 

202) Translated by 56. Watson, p. 24. 

203) It might be noted that Ts’ao Chih (192-232) in the first of his two poems ‘‘Written on Parting 
from Mr. Ying’’ refers to the former east-west and north-south streets (mo-ch’ien Ba Bf ) of Lo-yang. 
which Burton Watson translates as ‘“‘the grid of streets’’ (56. Watson, p. 40; cf. also ibid., p. 24, 
note, and infra p. 90). 

204) 43. Ch’ii, p. 489, translates tu-t’ing as ‘‘a capital canton’’. He says ibid., note 404, that it 
is unclear which capital canton is referred to by the term. But there can be no doubt, I think, 
that the name applies to one particular hostel only. 

205) He was a great-great-grandson of Emperor Chang, and a third cousin of Emperor Ch’ung. 


206) He was, after Emperor Ch’ung’s death on Feb. 15, escorted to the Southern Palace and there 
enthroned on the following day. 


207) Tu tuan 23b. 
208) He was a great-grandson of Emperor Chang. 
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209) 7:la. After Emperor Chih’s death on July 26, Emperor Huan was escorted to the Southern Palace 
on Aug. | and there enthroned the same day. 

210) He was another great-great-grandson of Emperor Chang. 

211) Cf. note 200, and infra p. 95. 
212) While in some of the following cases only the city gate is mentioned, this is clearly an ellipsis 
’ and the Officials’ Hostel is to be understood. 

213) Han-yang (formerly T’ien-shui) commandery. 

214) Chiu-chiang commendary. 

215) Ch'ien fu lun 4:11a-11b. 

216) For this privilege see 44. Dubs, I, p. 231. 

217) The normal term for ‘‘ward’’ in Later Han times was li SA . This had become sufficiently 
unusual by T’ang times that the Commentary thought it necessary to paraphrase it by fang De (54,84:4b). 
Fang, to my knowledge, does no occur in HHS, but the term was used by the Han kung ko ming 
(T’ai p’ing yii lan 157, p. 851:1). 

218) For variants see Shuo wen chie tzu (Commercial Press edition of 1936: 12A, p. 16 ff.) 

219) See his Lo-yang chi, quoted by HHS 29,59:6a, Commentary. 

220) Her name was Hsiian. She had first been married to one Teng Hsiang and given birth to the 
future empress. Later, she married Liang Chio (not to be confused with the General-in-chief, Liang 
Chi, whose personal name is written with a different character). For details see infra pp. 93-94. 

221) Among other agitation worth mentioning, a horse belonging to Feng Hsiin, Chief Clerk of 
the Minister over the Masses, reportedly gave birth to a human child in the 11th month (Nov./Dec.) 
of 178 (8:8a; chih 17:3b). Feng su t’ung (p. 113) claims that the horse was looked after by a slave 
who was a northern barbarian (Hu), and who admitted on inquiry to having fornicated with the horse 
and begotten the offspring. Siamese twins were born to commoners in 185 and 187 (8:13a, 13b). 

222) **Northeast of the Northern Palace’’ could technically mean northeast of the main audience 
halls within the compound. For instance, the Garden of the Sleek Dragon (see supra p. 38) is stated to have been 
**near to the Northern Palace’’ (chih 26:7a), even though there can be no doubt that it was located within the 
palace unit itself. But the acreage of the Palace of Perpetual Peace and its surroundings was too large to allow for 
its emplacement in the eastern section of the palace grounds, in addition to the Garden of the Sleek Dragon. It 
must therefore have been situated outside the compound within the rounded northeast corner of the walled city. 

223) I.e. a ‘‘terrace’’ from which the astrologers ‘‘watched’’ the firmament. 

224) Chang Fan's (Chin) Hou Han chi 15b. Cf. infra p. 62. 

225) The Han terms for a government office were fu WF and ssu ¥F . Feng su t’ung (p. 92) 
says: ‘‘The place where a government fu is located is called a ssu.’’ While fu refers to the official 
compound and its personnel, ssu seems to denote the actual buildings. In practice, the two expressions 
are nearly synonymous, and I translate them as ‘‘ministry’’, ‘‘office’’, or ‘‘headquarters’’ depending 
on the context. 

226) He was the chief of police, and also in charge of coping with floods and fires. 

227) Cf. supra p. 33. 

228) A daughter of Emperor Kuang-wu. Cf. 39. Bielenstein, III, p. 21. 

229) This Han colloquialism seems to have been a curse, in which ox and wine rhymed: ngjgu 
— tsjgu (Grammata serica recensa, 998a, 1096k). 

230) Han kuan yi A:3b-4a. 

231) 19. Ts’ai, la. 

232) Han kuan yi (A:5a) mentions such gates for the Ministries of the Grand Commandant and 
the Minister of Works. 

233) See infra p. 49. 

234) Commentary to the Chou li, quoted by HHS chih 24:4b, Commentary. 

235) Chih 14:7a, Commentary. 

236) Cf. infra p. 93. 
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237) See infra pp. 58 ff. 

238) Cf. 39. Bielenstein, III. p. 34, note 1. 

239) 4:10b. 

24) Sun Hsing-yen (1753-1818) notes (23. Wei, introduction la) that the Han chiu yi originally 
had a commentary, but that this after T'ang times became part of the text and no longer was distinguished 
by small characters. 

241) A euphemism for the place of castration. 

242) This occurred in the 6th month (July/Aug.) of 193, while Emperor Hsien was in Ch’ang-an. 
and he responded by sending an official to inspect the Imperial Prisons in that city (9:4a—4b; 72,102:11b). 

243) See supra pp. 45-46. 

244) I omit one case where the texts do not agree whether a Grand Administrator was sent to 
the Enclosure of the Left or Right (66,96:4b-Sa; 78,108: 10b-1 1a). 

245) 20,50:2b. 

246) 50,80:2b-3a; 55,85:la-1b; 57,87:7b-9a, 10a—lla; 66,96:8a-9a; 67,97:9b-10a, 15b-16a, 20b; 69,99:4b; 
81,111:21b. 

247) Hui Tung (1697-1758), following the Shih-ming, explains this as obstructing the breath by twisting 
the neck (57,87:9a, Chi chie). HHC 24:14a makes the more likely statement that he refused to eat 
and died. 

248) A legendary official who suposedly had built the first prisons in the time of Shun. 

249) This remark may well be genuine, having been reported by the gaolers, recorded in the prisoner’s 
dossier, and quoted in his biography. 

250) Cf. the detailed note 27 of 46. Goodrich, pp. 201-202. 

251) According to some texts (e.g. 10B:7a), the Empress née Teng was in 165 sent to the Drying 
House, while according to another text (chih 12:2b) she was sent to the T’ung-Wood Palace. Clearly 
the two places are identical. 

252) In 102, when the Empress née Yin was questioned before being sent to the Drying House 
(10A:14a), and in 106, when a male favourite of the late Emperor Ho had been accused of sorcery 
and was similarly interrogated (10A: 17a). 

253) Following the correction of that date by Ch’ien Ta-hsin (1728-1804). See 7:12b, Chi chie. 

254) See supra pp. 39-40. 

255) They were permitted to return in 110. 

25%) 43. Ch’ii, p. 484, translates a sentence in 69,99:2b as follows: ‘“Those prisoners in the various 
prisons of the Huang-men Pei-shih (sic!), Jo-lu, and Tu-nei whose crimes were light were all freed.” 
He says ibid., note 385, that the tu-nei was an office under the minister of agriculture. Consequently 
he takes tu-nei to be the name of still another prison. I am inclined to disagree for two reasons. 
There is no other reference to a tu-nei prison in the entire HHS. The tu-nei office under the Grand 
Minister of Agriculture is only documented for Former Han (HS 19A:14b) and is not mentioned to 
have been a prison at that time. More probably, tu-nei here simply means ‘‘within the city”’. 

257) The text gives the cyclical characters jen-tzu for the date, but these did not occur in the Ist 
month. 

258) According to Ku chin chu (2:3b) it was the old school (Hsiao-kuan) of Lo-yang. Han chiu 
yi (pu yi B:7a), quoted by HHS chih 9:la, Commentary, says that the old temple of Emperor Wu 
was used, but the same text says elsewhere (pu yi A:6b) that the old temple of Emperor Wu became 
the office of the Director of the Retainers. If both entries refer to Lo-yang at all, the temple may 
first have been used for one purpose and then for another. 

259) Ku chin chu (3:2a) mentions for 48 a fire in the northern gate of the Temple of the Eminent 
Founder. It goes without saying that if there was a northern gate there also must been a southern 
one. 

260) Only the dismissal of the Governor of Ho-nan, Ou-yang Hsi. is recorded, which is due to 
the fact that he has a biography in HHS. It is not known who the Colonel Director of the Retainers 
was, but there can be no doubt that he also was discharged. 
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261) He held this post from 67 to 75. 

262) The two last lines are omitted by HHS but quoted in Han kuan yi (A:9b). The rhyme words 
are: *ts'iar/ts’iei — *tsér/tsai - *niar/niei — *miar/miei (Grammata serica recensa, 592a, 593y, 563d, 598e). 

263) According to Tu tuan (8a), the Imperial Ancestral Temple and the Altar of the Gods of the 
Soils and Grains were situated inside the Armoury Gate (K’u-men) and outside the Pheasant Gate 
(Chih-men), but this permits no conclusion on the relation of these structures to each other. 

264) HHS chih 4:9a; Han chiu yi B:2a; Han yi 2b. The goddess Hsien-ts’an supposedly first taught 
sericulture to mankind. 

265) The Ho-nan shih er hsien ching pu, whose date of compilation and author are unknown. 

26 For the ceremonial plowing and rearing of silkworms see 41. Bodde, pp. 223-228, 263-272. 

267) 22,52:9b, Commentary. 

268) See 39. Bielenstein, II. pp. 105-106. 

269) Ti wang shih chi p. 119; SCC 16:12b. 

270) Corresponding in value to 244 kilograms of gold. 

271) See supra pp. 44-45. 

272) He does list floods wherever these became portents. Inundations did not affect the main city, 
protected as it was behind its walls, but at times caused serious damage in the suburbs. For the 
17 recorded floods see note 30. Cf. also supra p. 17. 

273) Metal (chin) being the element of the west. 

274) 47. Ho. p. 73. 

275) 54,84:6a. 

276) Ku chin chu (3:2a) records another fire on an unspecified market for the 12th month of 30 
(= Jan./Feb., 31). 

2771) Pp. 43-44. 

278) A case in 123 is contradictory. According to one version, a certain Chao T’eng was executed 
in the Imperial Prison for criticism of Emperor An, and his corpse was displayed on the Capital 
Market (54,84:6a). According to another version, the event took place between 126 and 129 under 
Emperor Shun, and Chao T’eng was permitted to redeem the death penalty (56,86:2a). 

279) See supra pp. 27, 40. 

280) Chin shu (Po na edition). chih 16:2a. 

281) HHS 39,69:8b merely says that Emperor Ming had considered establishing Ever Level Granaries 
but given up the idea. 

282) 58. Yang. p. 154, note 45. 

283) This is the term used in a memorial of 54 B.C. See 54. Swann, pp. 195-196. 

284) 58. Yang, p. 154, note 45. 

285) 54. Swann, pp. 314-316. 

286) 54. Swann, pp. 196-197. 

287) 44. Dubs, III, p. 300. 

288) See 39. Bielenstein, I, p. 125. 

289) 44. Dubs, III, pp. 370, 374-375. 

290) See supra p. 57. 

291) See supra pp. 16-17. 

292) Hua Ch’iao’s (d. 293) Hou Han shu |:la; San fu huang t’u 5:8a-8b. SCC 16:20a places the 
Lodge of Tranquil Joy somewhat further to the south beyond the wall, between the Gate of Harmony 
and the Gate of Extending Light. 

293) A text which still existed in T'ang times but then was lost. The passage above is quoted by 
HS 6:26b, Commentary. 

294) San fu huang t'u 5:8a and other contemporary texts. 

295) Cf. supra p. 25. 

296) Wang Hsien-ch’ien (1842-1917) corrects twelve-layered to ten-layered (8:15a, Chi chie). 

297) Yiian Shan-sung’s (d. 401) Hou Han shu Sb. 
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238) 35. Yen. p. 121. 

29) Northern Wei measures. 

300) Its counterpart in Ch’ang-an. according to San fu huang t'u (5:lb), measured 15 jen (= 120 
ch'th) in height, corresponding to 90 ft. or 27.7 m. 

30!) Han kung ko su. quoted by 1B:22a. Commentary. During the reign of Emperor Chang (76-88). 
twelve poems (shih) were written, one for each gate, while Pan Ku (d. 92) at roughly the same 
time composed a Poem on the Spiritual Terrace (quoted in 40B,70B:8a-8b). 

302) Chang Fan's (Chin) Hou Han chi 1Sb. 

303) See infra p. 64. 

304) The Ku chin yi shih edition (5:1b) of this text has niao instead of wu. 

305) For measuring the shadow of the sun. 

306) Cf. 51. Needham. III. p. 478. For Chang Heng’s armillary sphere see also ibid. pp. 354 ff. 
It was constructed in about 125. 

307) Cf. 51. Needham, III. pp. 626 ff. 

308) 51. Needham, III. p. 632. 

309) 40. Bodde. See also 51. Needham. IV:1. pp. 186 ff. 

310) Chih 1:18a mentions sixty pitch-pipes. 40. Bodde (pp. 18, 20 note 2) believes that this is a 
theoretical abstraction and that no more than twelve pitch-pipes were used in practice. 

311) 40. Bodde. pp. 15-21. 

312) Emperor Kuang-wu supposedly (and improbably) held a great meeting on the Spiritual Terrace 
and discovered that it was infested with rats. They were glossy and spotted like leopards. No one 
knew their name except an official who identfied them by help of the Er ya. 

313) The text wrongly refers to the site as the Cloud Terrace, which Ho Cho (1661-1722) corrects 
to Spiritual Terrace (6:96, Chi chie). 

314) 44. Dubs, III, pp. 80, 191. 

315) The Green, Red. Yellow, White, and Black Lords, who are identified with five mythological 
sovereigns. 

316) Cf. 39. Bielenstein, III, p. 122. 

317) Cf. supra pp. 64-65. 

318) 48. Karlgren, pp. 55-56, gloss 854. 

319) 44. Dubs, III, pp. 80. 191. 

320) This conclusion was drawn by K’ung Ying-ta (574-648) in his sub-commentary to the Odes 
(79A,109A:1b. Chi chie). 

321) These dates fell into the 3rd lunar month. 

322) Chih 4:7a-7b says that the rituals of Serving Food to the Aged and of the Great Archery 
Contest were both performed for the first time in the 3rd month of 59. This conflicts with the annals 
of Emperor Ming (2:5b) and all other evidence. 

323) For this ceremony see 41. Bodde, pp. 361-380. 

324) 60B,90B:8a, Commentary. quotes the same passage from Lo-yang chi, but gives the dimensions 
as 10 chang and 2 chang (15.8 ft.; 4.8 m) respectively. Since the now lost Yang t’ou shan chi. 
which was written by an unknown author not later than Chin times (32. Wen, p. 3741). has 10 and 
3 chang for the length and width of the building (T'ai- p’ing yii lan 176, p. 936:2). the single entry 
of ‘‘2 chang’’ must be a copying error. 

325) The inscription is partially quoted by SCC 16:25a, and fully by Kuo Yiian-sheng’s (Chin) Shu 
cheng chi (HHS 6:5b, Chi chie). 

326) Cf. supra p. 30. 

327) He was at that time a Gentleman-consultant. 

328) Both texts write ‘‘Six Classics’’, which Hang Shih-chiin (1696-1773) corrects to Five Classics 
(60B.90B:7b, Chi chie). 

329) The Commentary inaccurately refers to the work as Lo-yang chi. 

330) Quoted by Chou Shou-ch’ang (1814 —1884) in 60B,90B:8b, Chi chie. 
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331) Quoted by 60B,90B:8a. Commentary. 

332) In contrast, the Yang t’ou shan chi claims that the tablets were 48 in all. (T’ai-p’ing yi lan 
176, p. 936:2). But since this work in the sub-totals for the different classics excludes the destroyed 
tablets and only accounts for a total of 24 then still existing tablets. the author may have miscounted. 

333) Cf. supra p. 45. 

334) For grants in 29 see infra. 

335) 8:10a. 

336) Han-yang (formerly T’ien-shui), Lung-hsi, An-ting, Pei-ti, Shang, and Hsi-ho. 

337) 19. Ts’ai, Ib-2a. 

338) Both entries give the date as 4th month, mou-ch'en, which is impossible. 

339) 39. Bielenstein, II, pp. 233-234. 

340) If this is Northern Wei measure. it corresponds to | mile or 1.6 km. 

341) Identified by 51. Needham, IV:3 p. 172, as a beam bridge at some height above the water. 

342) Corresponding in value to 7.32 metric tons of gold. 

343) Cf. supra p. 54. 

344) The treatise (chih 16:6b) gives the date as kuei-yu, which is impossible. 

345) 57. Watson, p. 67. 

346) See note 315. 

347) Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 

348) Antares. Scorpio, and a lesser star. 

349) 41,71: 11b. 

350) See supra p. 74. 

351) See also 35.65:6b, Commentary, and especially 39. Bodde, p. 368, note 26. The term ‘‘chiao” 
in the seven names refers to the open country beyond the suburbs, but through H.H. Dubs the 
unhappy rendering of ‘‘suburban’’ has come into general use. 

352) For a detailed discussion of the ceremonies at the Five Suburban Altars see 41. Bodde, pp. 192-200. For 
the Green, Red, Yellow, White, and Black Lords, mentioned below, see note 315. Kou-mang, Chu-jung, 
Sovereign Earth, Ju-shou, and Hsiian-ming were tutelary deities. See Bodde (op.cit.) pp. 197-198. 

353) Ts’ai Yung’s (133-192) Yiie ling chang chii (chih 8:4b, Commentary), and Sung Chiin'’s (Wei) 
commentary to the Li wei han wen chia (chih 8:4a, Chi chie). 

354) The reconstructed text of TKC does not give the cyclical characters for the day, but these 
appear in the quotation of the TKC passage by HHS chih 15:2b, Commentary. 

355) It would follow that the date is erroneous, since the Beginning of Summer in 169 did not 
fall on June 4. 

356) It can be surmised from the name that there existed another bridge further downstream to 
the east. Between 178 and 184, a run-away horse belonging to a commoner bit and killed a man 
on the Western Bridge (chih 17:13b). 

357) For the Ch‘u-liu Sacrifice see 41. Bodde, pp. 327-332. He suggests (ibid. pp. 331-332) that 
the killing of the young deer did not take place at the cult site but rather in the Park of the Supreme 
Forest west of Lo-yang. For that park see infra pp. 81-82. 

358) HHS chih 8:3b, Commentary. quotes the distance given by Chang Fan but applies it to the 
Altar of Earth. This shows that the Commentary confuses the two northern altars. 

It might be noted that the Five Suburban Altars were located progressively further away from Lo-yang. 
The Central Suburban Altar was 5 Ii from the walled city, the other altars at distances of 6. 7, 
8. and 9 /i respectively. 

359) See 41. Bodde. pp. 243-261. 

360) For a discussion of still other definitions see 49. Karlgren, pp. 81-82, gloss 1257. 

361) 78,108:12b. 

362) This playful emperor had similar games performed in Lo-yang. At one occasion, shops were 
set up in the harem, and Ling. dressed like a merchant, evaluated garments offered by the Chosen 
Ladies (8:9b-10a). He was also enamoured with the dress, tents, beds. seats, lutes. flutes, and dances 
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of the Northern Barbarians (Hu), and these became fashionable in the capital (chih 13:5b). 

363) Cf. supra p. 28. 

364) Corresponding in value to 122 kilograms of gold. 

365) See Historical relics unearthed in New China, plates 95 and 96. 

366) 39. Bielenstein, II, p. 114. 

367) According to chih 6:10b (an account which may be garbled and certainly is unreliable) there 
existed three categories of jade shrouds: those sown together with gold wire, silver wire, and bronze 
wire. Chung hua jen min kung ho kuo ch’u t’u wen wu chan (plate 95) shows a Later Han jade 
shroud, dug up in Kiang-su in 1970, whose pieces are joined with silver wire. 

368) The texts do not always specify that the coffin came from the Eastern Garden, but this was 
undoubtedly the case. In twelve instances, the Eastern Garden is explicitly mentioned (10A:19a; 10B:Sa; 
26,56:10b, 12b; 34 ,64:7a, 9b; 39,69: 12a; 44,74:11b; 54,84:18a; 66,96:14a; 78,108:10b; 79A,109A:7a). 

369) He had in 83 fallen victim to a factional struggle and died in prison. 

370) P. 16. 

371) Hsiie Tsung (d. 243) says in his commentary to Tung ching fu (3:7a) that the Vast Pond 
was located 30 /i east of Lo-yang. This may be an error. In any event, Ho Ping-ti is wrong in 
showing the pond only 2 1/2 km east of Lo-yang (map 3). 

372) Northern Wei measure. 

373) 27,57:13a. This figure does not tally with the dimensions given in SCC, but it is possible that 
the pond had shrunk in size from Han to Northern Wei. 

374) Cf. supra p. 18. 

375) The Lo-yang kung tien ming (quoted by 54,84:17a, Commentary) mentions still another park, 
the Park of Tranquil Joy (P’ing-lo-yiian). There is no single reference to it in HHS, and it is impossible 
to know whether the name refers to the grounds of the Lodge of Tranquil Joy. whether it was 
a separate park, or whether it existed in Han times at all. 

376) | presume that HHS entries for hunts in the Park of the Supreme Forest refer to the park 
at Lo-yang, but it is conceivable that the one at Ch’ang-an also was kept up and used. For the 
park at Ch’ang-an see 53. Schafer, pp. 326 ff. 

377) Cf. supra p. 15. 

378) 41. Bodde, pp. 383 ff.. reads the characters as chiao-lie, and renders the term as ‘‘competitive 
hunting.”’ 

379) 6:1 1a. 

380) 2:1b. 

381) IT assume that Ti wang shih chi here quotes Han linear measures from a Han survey, since its 
figures for the dimensions of the mounds belong to that system. Cf. note 401. 

382) Ku chin chu 2:2a. Ti wang shih chi (p. 112) gives the dimensions of the mound as 320 pu 
square and 6 chang high, which clearly are rounded figures. 

383) 3:1a. 

384) Ku chin chu 2:2a. Ti wang shih chi (p. 112) gives the same dimensions for the mound. 

385) 4:1b. 

386) Ku chin chu 2:2b. 

387) This is the name given in 10A:22a. 4:16b writes Mound of Circumspection (Shen-ling). Liu Pin 
(1022-1088) argues that the latter cannot be correct, since otherwise the name could not have been 
used again for the mound of Emperor Ling’s father (4:16b. Chi chie). 

388) The 9th month did not have the cyclical characters ping-yin. I correct 9th month to 8th month. 

389) 5:2a-2b. Here and elsewhere, HHS refers to the tomb as the Mound of Ease (K’ang-ling). 
The Commentary notes, however, that the tomb was placed in the keng position in relation to the 
Mound of Circumspection (=Accord), i.e. WWS of the mound of the little emperor’s father. Liu 
Pin (1022-1088) remarks to this (ibid. Chi chie) that Emperor P’ing’s tomb had been called the Mound 
of Ease, and that it would have been improper to repeat the name. He suggests that Keng Mound 
is the correct name, and that the erroneous entries in HHS are due to the similarity of the characters 
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keng and k’ang. If Liu Pin is correct, Ti wang shih chi (p. 113) is wrong in giving the distance 
from Lo-yang to the mound as 48 /i (12.4 miles; 19.9 km). That would have placed it beyond his 
father’s mound (which was 41 /1 SE of Lo-yang), and not WWS of it. 

390) Is this an error for ‘‘square’’? 

391) 5:20a. 

392) Is this an error for “‘square’’? 

393) Ti wang shih chi (p. 113) writes 11 chang (83 ft.; 25.4 m). 

394) Ku chin chu 2:3a. 

395) 6:14a. 

396) The 3rd month did not have the cyclical characters chia-wu. I correct 3rd month to 4th month. 

397) 6:15Sa. 

39%) 7:la-1b. 

399) Ku chin chu 2:3a-3b. 

400) 8:Ib. 

40!) From this point onward, only Ti wang shih chi gives the dimensions of imperial mounds. Since 
it is improbable that these mounds were surveyed in post-Han times, and since the dimensions for 
the mounds of Emperors Kuang-wu and Ming, as quoted by Ti wang shih chi, tally closely with 
those of Ku chin chu (see notes 382 and 384), it stands to reason that Ti wang shih chi quotes Han measures. 

42) 8:15b. 

#3) Yiian Shan-sung’s (d. 401) Hou Han shu 5b. Cf. supra p. 61. 

404) See supra p. 61. 

405) Chang Fan's (Chin) Hou Han chi 15b. 

4%) 72,102:6b. 

407) Hsii prefecture during Han belonged to Ying-ch’'uan commandery and was situated NE of present 
Hsii-ch’ang hsien, Ho-nan. 

#8) Translation of 56. Watson, pp. 39-40. Since Ts’ao Chih was born two years after the destruction 
of Lo-yang, he could not have any personal recollection of this city. Watson’s translation should 
therefore be adjusted on a few points: Line 8. ‘‘all one meets are unknown youths’’ instead of ‘‘all 
I meet ..."" Line 11. ‘‘The wanderer’ refers to Mr Ying from whom Ts’ao Chih is parting. Line 
1S. ‘‘Thinking of my life-long friend (= Mr Ying)’’ instead of ‘‘Thinking of the place I used to 
live.’’ Watson has adopted the alternate version of nien wo p'ing sheng chi as RAR 4E FE for 
the traditional nien wo p'ing sheng ch'in A 3% 48 Ae BCE. Wei Chin Nan-pei-ch’ao wen hsiie 
shih ts’an k’‘ao tzu liao, vol. 1, pp. 61-62. 

409) See supra pp. 27-28. 

410) She died on Feb. 28, 126 (6:3a). 

41) A partial translation of Sun Ch’eng’s biography (78,108:5a ff.) has recently been published by 
43. Ch’ii, pp. 464 ff. 

412) Correcting 7th month to 8th month in accordance with 10B:6a and Ssu-ma Kuang’s (1019-1086) 
note (7:2b, Chi chie). 

413) Her biography in 10B:6b renders the given name as Meng-nii, whereas 34,64:15b drops the 
second character and simply writes Meng. 

414) According to chih 12:lb, the murder was committed by the Prefect of the Great Granary, 
Ch'in Kung. 

415) He was a Regular Palace Attendant. 

416) Cf. supra p. 45. 

417) Unfortunately it is not clear whether this was the Front Hall in the Southern Palace (see supra 
24-25), or, conceivably, the Front Hall of the Hall of Virtuous Light in the Northern Palace (see 
supra p. 35). 

418) These were responsible for patrolling within the palace and for carrying out imperial arrests 
(chih 25:8b). 

419) I.e. the clan of Liang Chi’s wife. 
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420) Cf. supra p. 73. 

421) After she was divorced on Mar. 27, 165, and imprisoned in the Drying House, she killed herself 
and was buried at the Pei-mang Mountains. See supra pp. 53-54, and note 28. 

422) For a translation of the biography jointly devoted to the eunuchs Shan Ch’ao, Hsii Huang. 
Chii Yiian, Tso Kuang, and T’ang Heng (78,108:9b ff.) see 43. Ch’ii, pp. 476 ff. 

423) Cf. supra p. 43. 

424) 8:1b wrongly gives his age as twelve. 

425) I.e. a eunuch who served the Empress Dowager née Tou and perhaps was one of her chief 
advisers. 

426) 8:2a gives the date as 9th month, ting-hai, which is impossible. Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-1086) draws 
attention to the fact that HHC (23:3b) writes hsin-hai, which obviously is correct and corresponds 
to Oct. 25 (see 8:2a, Chi chie). 

427) The mother of the Empress Dowager née Tou died there in 172 (10B:7b). 

428) For a partial translation of Tou Wu's biography (69,99: 1a ff.) see 43. Ch’ii, pp. 484 ff. 

429) She had been a marchioness, but after her son's elevation to the throne had been given the 
title of Filial and Benevolent Empress on Apr. 17. 169 (8:2b; 10B:7b-8a). The lady was still alive. 
For her residences see supra p. 39. 

430) He was the son of the elder brother of Emperor Ling’s mother. 

43!) Cf. supra p. 72. 

432) It was situated N of the present Meng-chin hsien, i.e. NE of Lo-yang, not far from the Meng 
Ford. 

433) For a translation of Ho Chin’s biography (69,99:6a ff.) see 43. Ch’ii, pp. 495 ff. 
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MAP | 
The archaeological survey of 1954. 


From Yen Wen-ju, ‘‘Lo-yang Han Wei Sui T’ang ch’eng chihk’anch'achi’’. In K’ao ku hstie pao, vol.9, p. 119. 
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. Gate of Extending Light 
. Gate of Harmony 

. Upper West Gate 

. Hsia Gate 

. Ku [River] Gate 

. Upper East Gate 

. Central East Gate 

. Hao Gate 

. Gate of Spreading Light 
. Gate of Tranquility 

. Gate of the Small Park 
. Ford Gate 


MAP 2 
Lo-yang in Later Han times 
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Gate of the Green Dragon 

Gate of the Black Tortoise 

North Gate 

Gate of the Vermilion Bird 

Gate of Eastern Brightness 

Gate of Northern Tranquility 
Palace of Perpetual Peace 

Garden of Exactly a Li 

Arsenal, Great Granary 

Pheasant Spring 

Imperial Ancestral Temple, Altar 
of the Gods of the Soils and Grains 
Ministries of the Minister over the 
Masses, the Grand Commandant, and 
the Minister of Works 

Capital Market 

Stone Bridge 

Ever Full Granary 

Lodge of Tranquil Joy 

Spiritual Terrace 

Bright Hall 

Hall of the Circular Moat 
Academy 

Mansion of Liang Chi 

Altar of Heaven 

Altar of Earth 

Central Suburban Altar 


The shadowed area indicates the total expanse of the city, including the suburbs. The picture is simplified, 
showing the correct acreage but not necessarily the exact boundaries. 
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MAP 3 
Lo-yang in A.D. 528. 


From Ho Ping-ti, ‘‘Lo-yang, A.D. 495-534. A study of physical and socio-economic planning of a metropolitan 
area.”” In Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 26, p. 94. 
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Chinese terms 


. Academy 

. Ailanthus tree 

. Altar for the Sacrifice for Rain 

. Altar of Earth 

. Altar of Heaven 

. Altar of the Gods of the Soils and Grains 
. Altar of the Supreme Intermediary 
. Armillary sphere 

. Armoury Gate 

. Arsenal 

. Ascending the Mound 

. Avenue 

. Avenue of All-Embracing Virtue 

. Avenue of Eminent Tranquility 

. Avenue of Infantry and Cavalry 

. Avenue of Perpetual Life 

. Avenue of Prolonged Life 

. Avenue of Ten-Thousandfold Long Life 
. Avenue of Ten-Thousand Years 

. Avenue of Upheld Constancy 

. Beginning of Autumn 

. Beginning of Spring 

. Beginning of Summer 

. Beginning of Winter 

. Bird-style seal characters 

. Black Lord 

. Bright Hall 

. Bronze bird weathercock 

Bronze gnomon 

. Bronze railings 
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31. C-Office 

32. Calligraphy 

33. Capital Hostel 

34. Capital Market 

35. Cash for the Reparation of Palaces 
36. Catalpa tree 

37. Cave of Gold 

38. Central East Gate 

39. Central Suburban Altar 

40. Chien wu chu chi 

41. Ch’ien Ta-hsin 

42. Chih Yii 

43. Chin Cho 

44. Chin yiian-k’ang ti tao chi 

45. Chou Shou-ch’ang 

46. Chu-jung 

47. Ch'u-liu Sacrifice 

48. Circular Mound 

49. Cloud Terrace 

50. Cloudy Substances 

51. Cocoon Lodge 

52. Commandery Quarters 

53. Drinking of Fermented Liquor 

54. Drying House 

55. Duke of Thunder 

56. Earl of Wind 

57. Earthquake weathercock (seismograph) 
58, Eastern and Western Headquarters 
59. Eastern Capital Gate 

60. Eastern Garden 


HY RLS 33 A 34 Bp ly 36 FER FD 
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BY) worm “AES Kem BRE Ms 

week SOE Sheaig Sedpep Sie sR LS 
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61. 
62. 
63. 
. Eastern Suburban Altar 
65. 
- Enclosure of the Left 
67. 
. Eternal Palace 
69. 
70. 
71. 
. Fei-lien 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
. Forbidden Apartments 
81. 
82. 
83. 
. Front Hall 
85. 
. Garden of Exactly a Li 

. Garden of the Flowery Forest 
88. 
89. 
. Gate Engraved in Blue 


Eastern Lodge 
Eastern Office (at Keng Mound) 
Eastern Palace 


Eighth Month Fermented Liquor Offering 
Enclosure of the Right 


Ever Full Granary 
Ever Level Granary 
Explanations by Paragraphs and Sentences 


First Husbandman 

First Sericulturist 

Five Instruments of Torture 
Five Offerings 

Five Suburban Altars 
Fivefold Experienced 
Floating Bridge 


Forbidden Gates 
Ford Gate 
Frogs 


Fruit Garden 


Garden of the Fragrant Forest 
Garden of the Sleek Dragon 
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91. Gate for Stopping Carriages 

92. Gate of Abundant Provisions 

93. Gate of Abundant Virtue 

94. Gate of All-Embracing Light 

95. Gate of All-Embracing Tranquility 
96. Gate of Continuing Brightness 

97. Gate of Eastern Brightness 

98. Gate of Established Propriety 

99. Gate of Exalted Worthies 

100. Gate of Extending Light 

101. Gate of Harmony 

102. Gate of Majestic Rise 

103. Gate of Metal and Shang 

104. Gate of Northern Tranquility 

105. Gate of Official Carriages 

106. Gate of Prolonged Life (at Mound of Beginning) 
107. Gate of Proper Autumn 

108. Gate of Spreading Light 

109. Gate of Supernatural Immortals 
110. Gate of the Black Tortoise 

111. Gate of the Brilliant Terrace 

112. Gate of the Cloud Dragon 

113. Gate of the Green Dragon 

114. Gate of the Iron Pillars 

115. Gate of the Masters of Writing 
116. Gate of the Nine Dragons 

117. Gate of the Small Park 

118. Gate of the Son of Heaven 

119. Gate of the Supernatural Tiger Extending Righteousness 
120. Gate of the Vast Capital 


91 SPL op BAR PY x KEP me SP SH PL KK 
APY sz RAPT 98 sEAB PT op EPA HTP] on PA 
jon, LP] ox ANH PY on FAP PY oe PA 4 &- BP] oe 
APY Os AHP] op FAA PT eH PA mB PF gre HE pA 

135 ALP 4 ny BAZ FA NS RIE PY EMAL PY pvr Eh 
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121. Gate of the Vermilion Bird 

122. Gate of Tranquility 

123. Gate of Tranquil Prosperity 

124. General of the Gentlemen-of-the Household for All Purposes 
125. General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Feathered Forest 
126. General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Left 
127. General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Right 
128. General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers 
129. General Who Rises Like a Dragon 

130. Great Archery Contest 

131. Great Exorcism 

132. Great Granary 

133. Green Lord 

134. Hall for Court Meetings of the Hundred Officials 

135. Hall for Eliminating Wrong 

136. Hall Luminous Like Flowers 

137. Hall of a Thousand Autumns 

138. Hall of All-Embracing Brightness 

139. Hall of All-Embracing Tranquility 

140. Hall of All-Embracing Virtue 

141. Hall of an Established Beginning 

142. Hall of Brilliant Virtue 

143. Hall of Cherishing Virtue 

144. Hall of Continuing Good Fortune 

145. Hall of Continuing Perfection 

146. Hall of Exalted Luminousness 

147. Hall of Exalted Virtue 

148. Hall of Excellent Virtue 

149. Hall of Gentle Brightness 

150. Hall of Gentle Commands 


jo. AA PY iF PGE PI) At OSP]L mA + if gee AR 
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151. Hall of Happy Rejoicing 

152. Hall of Long Life and Peace 
153. Hall of Luminous Brightness 
154. Hall of Peace and Good Fortune 
155. Hall of Perpetual Serenity 

156. Hall of Spiritual Luminousness 
157. Hall of Supernatural Immortals 
158. Hall of Ten-Thousand Gold Pieces 
159. Hall of Ten-Thousand Years 
160. Hall of the Academy 

161. Hall of the Achievement of Joy 
162. Hall of the All-Embracing House 
163. Hall of the Brilliant Terrace 

164. Hall of the Circular Moat 

165. Hall of the Heavenly Deer 

166. Hall of the Yellow Dragon 

167. Hall of Virtuous Light 

168. Hall of Welcoming Spring 

169. Han chi 

170. Han kung ch’iie su 

171. Han kung ko ming 

172. Han kung ko pu 

173. Han kung ko su 

174. Han kung tien ming 

175. Han kung tien su 

176. Han shu yin yi 

177. Han yi 

178. Han Shih-chiin 

179. Hao Gate 

180. Harem 


Bl £0 BR RS SLE RR ZHAI ABAR— SKE BR OE 
Ph SAP AM AR ABD RE BR OL BE LR 

UBER 3S ABT 64a Hi MSR GAB BRA IM 
Ri Wise RR WeAs pk PAIR aE AE 
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181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
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Heavenly Deer 

Ho Cho 

Ho-nan shih er hsien ching pu 
Ho t’u 

Horn-butting 

Horse Market 

Hsia Gate 

Hsiian-ming 

Hsiie Tsung 

Hu Kuang 

Hu San-hsing 

Hua Yen-chiin 

Huang Lao 

Hui Tung 

Hunting Dog Prison 

Hunting within an enclosure 
Hymn of Extending Achievement 
Hymn of Supernatural Birds 
Imperial Ancestral Temple 
Imperial Prison 

Imperial Prison of the Northern Office 
Impregnable Fortress 

Incognito excursion 

Inner Apartments 

Jade Hall 

Jade Plates 

Jade Sceptre Park for Bird-Netting 
Ju-shou 

Kao-yao 

Keng Mound 
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211. Kou-mang 

212. Ku River 

213. Ku [River] Gate 

214. Kuang ch’uan shu pa 
215. K’ung Ying-ta 

216. Kuo Yiian-sheng 

217. La Festival 

218. Lane 

219. Lateral Courts 

220. Lecture Hall 

221. Left Lateral Gate 

222. Li Hsien 

223. Li wei han wen chia 
224. Liang tu fu 

225. Liu Chao 

226. Liu Pin 

227. Lo-ch’eng t'u 

228. Lo River 

229. Lo shu 

230. Lo-yang chi 

231. Lo-yang ch’ie lan chi 
232. Lo-yang ku kung ming 
233. Lo-yang kung ko chuan 
234. Lo-yang kung ko ming 
235. Lo-yang kung men ming 
236. Lo-yang kung she chi 
237. Lo-yang kung tien ming 
238. Lo-yang kung tien pu 
239. Lo-yang ti chi 

240. Lo-yang t’u 
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241. Lo-yi 

242. Lodge of Increasing Pleasure 
243. Lodge of the White Tiger 

244. Lodge of Tranquil Joy 

245. Ma Hsien 

246. Main Hall 

247. Master of Rain 

248. Mizar 

249. Mound of Accomplishment 

250. Mound of Accord 

251. Mound of Affection 

252. Mound of Beginning 

253. Mound of Circumspection 

254. Mound of Comprehension 

255. Mound of Ease 

256. Mound of Gloriousness 

257. Mound of Illustrious Integrity 
258. Mound of Repose 

259. Mound of Respectfulness 

260. Mound of Reverence 

261. North Gate 

262. Northern Office of the Yellow Gates 
263. Northern Palace 

264. Northern Suburban Altar 

265. Observatory 

266. Office of the Astrologer 

267. Officials’ Hostel 

268. Officials’ Hostel of Prolonged Life 
269. Officials’ Hostel of the Hsia Gate 
270. Old Great Granary 
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271. Old Man Star (Canopus) 

272. Orchid Terrace 

273. Palace of Continuing Luminousness 
274. Palace of Perpetual Joy 

275. Palace of Perpetual Peace 

276. Palace of Prolonged Autumn 

277. Palace of Prolonged Joy 

278. Palace of Prolonged Trust 

279. Park of Extending Achievement 
280. Park of Illustrious Light 

281. Park of Spiritual Jade 

282. Park of the Supreme Forest 

283. Park of Tranquil Joy 

284. Park of Vast Virtue 

285. Peaceful Hall of the Willows 

286. Pei-mang Mountains 

. P’ei Sung-chih 

. P’eng-lai Mountain 

. Pheasant Gate 

. Pheasant Spring 

291. Pi Lan 

292. Pitch-pipe 

293. Poem on the Bright Hall 

294. Poem on the Hall of the Circular Moat 
295. Poem on the Spiritual Terrace 
296. Pond of the Eight Streams 

297. Pond of the Nine Valleys 

298. Porch Where One Halts Carriages 
299. Principal Gate 

300. Prison of the Lateral Courts 
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301. Prison of the Northern Office of the Yellow Gates 
302. Rear Hall 

303. Red Lord 

. Right Lateral Gate 

. Road 

- Room of Goodness and Long Life 
307. Royal City 

308. Sacred Field 

309. Sacrifice and Prayer for Rain 

310. Sacrifice to the Spirit of the Roads 
311. School 

312. School at the Gate of the Vast Capital 
313. Serving Food to the Aged 

314. Shang Ward 

315. Sheep Market 

316. Shen Ch’in-han 

317. Shih-ming 

318. Shu cheng chi 

319. Silkworm House 

320. Silkworm Palace 

321. Six Controls 

322. Six Venerable Ones 

323. Sophora tree 

324. South Gate for Stopping Carriages 
325. Southern Garden 

326. Southern Market 

327. Southern Palace 

328. Southern Porch 

329. Southern Suburban Altar 

330. Sovereign Earth 
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331. Spiritual Terrace 

332. Spring Road 

333. Square Lake 

334. Square-Pallet Chain Pump 
335. Ssu-ma Kuang 

336. Stone Bridge 

337. Stone House 

338. Store House of Master Lao 
339. Suburb of the Great Light 
340. Suburban Gate 

341. Suburban Sacrifice 

342. Sung Chiin 

343. Tai Yen-chih 

344. Temple of Kuang-wu 

345. Temple of the Eminent Founder 
346. Temple of the Epochal Founder 
347. Terrace Bathed by Water 
348. Terrace of the Fish Dam 
349. Thirsty Crows 

350. Thrice Venerable 

351. Tuan Yii-ts’ai 

352. Tung kuan Han chi 

353. Tung Yu 

354. T’ung ma hsiang fa 

355. T’ung Wood Palace 

356. Universal Drinking 

357. Upper East Gate 

358. Upper West Gate 

359. Vast Pond 

360. Victorious Chou 
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361. Walnut Palace 

362. Ward Exalting Shang 
363. Ward of Protracted Radiance 
364. Watching the Ethers 
365. Weaving House 

366. Wei Kuan 

367. Wei tiie 

368. Western Bridge 

369. Western Garden 

370. Western Market 

371. Western Palace 

372. Western Park 

373. Western Quarters 
374. Western Suburban Altar 
375. White Lord 

376. Wine Market 

377. Winter Sacrifice 

378. Yang Canal 

379. Yang Ch’iian-ch’i 
380. Yang Hsiian-chih 
381. Yang Lung-hsiang 
382. Yang t’ou shan chi 
383. Yellow Gates 

384. Yellow Lord 

385. Yen Shih-ku 

386. Yi River 

387. Yi River Bridge 

388. Yii Huan 

389. Yiie ling chang chii 
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MOOT WORDS IN SOME 
CHUANG-TSE CHAPTERS 


by 
BERNHARD KARLGREN 


Letters of reference: LC = Karlgren: Loan Characters in pre-Han Texts. in 

Bulletins 35-38. 
Gl = Karlgren: Glosses on the Book of Odes, in Bulletins 

14, 16, 18; 
Karlgren: Glosses on the Book of Documents, in 
Bulletins 20, 21. 
The figures in brackets refer to the tables of Chinese 
characters at the end of the paper. 


Chapter I. Siao yao yu. 


1. ch’uei /1/ k’'i yi jo ch’uei tien chi yiin. Its wings are like clouds hanging 
down from heaven, LC 213. 

2. p’ei /2/ nai kin p’eifeng. And now there is accumulated wind, LC 328, 1179. 
3. fu /3/ k'i fu ta chou ye wu li. (The waters) carrying the great boat have no 
strength, LC 331. 

4. shuo /4/ pi yi chi fu che wei shuo shuo jan ye. In regard to what brings 
happiness he was not (repeating:) insisting, LC 335. 

5. htie yiie, /5/ hiie kiu. A kind of dove, LC 514. 

6. jung /6/ jung ju. (Glory) honour or disgrace, LC 548. 

7. kuei /7/ pu kuei shou chi yao. A medicin against (tortoise-shell-like) chapped 
hands, LC 819. 

8. siao /8/ yao /9/ siao yao, hu, ts’in wo k’i hia. You could (ramble:) enjoy 
yourself or sleep beneath it (sc. the tree). 

9. kiin /10/ chao kiin, The mushroom of a morning, LC 886. 

10. ling /11/ ling jan shan ye. It (sc. the wind) was ethereal and he felt good, LC 
971. 

11. Ji /12/ ho pu li yi wei tatsun. Why did you not (ponder:) think of making it 
into a large vessel, LC 1016. 

12. /13/ ye ma. (The horses of the fields:) the movements of the breeze in the open 
fields, LC 1025. 

13. pi /14/ shu pi pi yen yi tien hia wei shi. Who would exhaust (himself) 
making the world his business, LC 1192. 

14. p’i /15/ chung jen p’i chi. If all men (matched:) were similar to him, LC 1206. 
1S. pien/ 16/ used for /17/ yii liu k’! a pien. The one who drives the whole set of 
the six powers, LC 1212. 

16. pou, p’ou /17a/ wei k’i wu yung er pouchi. Because of their uselessness, | 
(beat:) snashed them, LC 1268, Gl. 935. 

17. si /18/ k’u yi liu yle si che. He (the bird) is one who when moving (takes 
breath) takes rest once in six months, LC 1299. 
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18. tsiie /19/ tstie yiin k’i. He (cuts off:) leaves behind him the clouds and the 
atmosphere, LC 1926. 

19. yiie /20/ shi chu pu yiie tsun tsu. The representative of the dead and the 
prayer-master would not (go away from) leave their cups and stands, LC 2205. 

20. kun /21/ k’i ming wei kun. (The enormous fish,) its name is kun *‘small 
fry’’, this since acc. to taoism there is no reality in the antithesis great-small (and so 
with all correlates). 

21. tuan /22/ fu /23/ yao /24/ t'uan fu yao er shang che kiu wan li. Ona 
whirlwind it (the bird) rises 90000 I1. 

22. yao /25/ o /26/ pei fu ts’ing tien er mo chi yao o. Over its (the bird’s) 
back it has the blue heaven and there is nothing that cuts it off or obstructs (in its 
flight). 

23. hiie /27/ ts iang /28/ wo hie k’i er fei ts’iang yii. I quickly rise and fly 
rushing towards an elm. 

24. uae /29/ pu chi er k’ung ti. I do not reach it and throw myself on the 
ground. 

25. mang /30/, ts'ang /31/ shi mang ts’ang che. The one who goes to the 
(grassy greyness:) suburbs. 

26. sun /32 or 33/ san sun er fan. And returns for the (third meal:) supper. 

27. huei /34/, shuo /35/ chao kiin pu chi huei shuo. The mushroom of a 
ue does not know about the last day of the month or the first day of (the next) 
month. 

28. te /36/ P’eng-tsu nai kin yi kiu t’e wen. P’eng-tsu nowadays for his 
longevity is (t’e:) especially renowned. 

29. k’iung /37/ fa /38/ k’iung fa chi pei. In the North that is devoid of (hair:) 
vegetation. 

a hiao /39/ fu chi hiao yi kuan. One who understands to be efficient in one 
office. 

31. pi /40/ used for pi /41/ hing pi yi hiang. One whose conduct (covers:) 
protects a whole district. 

32. er /42/ Arch. niag used for neng /43/ Arch. nang, cf LC 237: er (neng) 
cheng yi kuochi. One who can efficiently govern one state. 

33. yu /44/ Sung Jung-tsi yu jan siao chi. Jung-tsi of Sung yu-jan smilingly 
laughed at him. 

34. kit /45/, tsi /46/; ki shi er fei chi er pu kia tsi. If the whole world 
condemned him, he did not more and more stop (his conduct). 

35. k’tie /47/ wu tsi shi k’tie jan. I look upon myself as defective. 

36. shu /48/ used for shu /49/ yu yu wei shu. There was still something that was 
not (erect:) firmly established in him. 

37. pin /50/ wrong char. for shi /51/ yi tsiang wei (pin:) shi. Shall I do it for the 
realities. 

38. king /52/ ting /53/ta yu king t’ing. There were great (spaces between them, 
sc. their words) were very incoherent. 

39. ch’o /53/ yitie /54/ ch’o yiie jo ch’u tsi. He was gentle and reserved like a 
virgin. 

40. ning /55/ k’i shen ning. When his spirit (congealed:) concentrated. 

41. tsin /5S6/ ki /57/ ta tsin kit’ien. If a great inundation reached Heaven. 

42. pang /58/ po /59/ tsiang p’ang po wan wu yi wei yi. He will mix together 
the myriad things and cause them to be One. 

43. tsi /60/. Sung jen tsi chang-fu. A man of Sung dealt in ceremonial caps. 
44. yao /6l/ yao jan sang k’i t’ien hia yen. Despondent he lost his realm. 
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45. p’ing /62/ p’i /63/, k uang /64/, wo shi shi wei p’ing p’i k’uang. We have 
for generations practised to drench and beat silk floss (for whitening). 

46. hiao /65/ fei pu hiao jan ta ye. It was not that they were not (vast:) wide 
and great. 

47. peng /66/ fu tsi yu p’eng chi sin ye. You, master, have a disorderly 
(confused) (heart:) mind. 

48. hou /67/ ao /68/ yi hou ao che. It (the wild cat crouches) in order to look for 
some wanderer. 

49. ki /69/ pi /70/ used for po, pi /71/ chung yii ki po. It (the wild cat) comes 
right into the ingenious catching-net. 


Chapter II. Ts’1 wu lun. 


50. t'a /72, 73/ t'a yen si sang k’i ou. He was detached: distracted looking as if 
he had lost his mates. 

51. hii /74/ yang t’ien er hii. Looking up to Heaven he exhaled. 

§2. la /75/ ju wen jen chi la. You have heard the (musical) tubes of men. 

53. yi /76/ ta k'uai yi k’i, k’i ming wei feng. The outcrying breath of the (great 
lump, amalgamation:) nature, its name is wind. 

54. k’*iao /77/ tso tse wan k’iao nu hao. When it (the wind) rises, the myriad 
opening, (apertures) angrily scream. 

55. liu /78/ er tu pu wen chi liu liu hu. Have you alone not heard it (the wind) 
howling. 

55a. wei chuei /79/ short-forms for /80/ shan lin chi wei ts’ uei. In the rocky 
cliffs of the wooded mountains. 

56. ki /81/ si ki. They resemble capitals (on top of pillars) 

57. kiao /82/ kiao che (the notes of the wind passing the apertures in the rocks. 
There are clear ones. 

58. ch’i /83/ ch’i che. (The notes of the wind), there are reviling ones. 

59. hi /84/ hi che. (The notes of the wind), there are inhaling ones. 

60. kiao /85/ kiao che. (The notes of the wind), there are shouting ones. 

61. hao /86/ hao che. (The notes of the wind), there are screaming ones. 

62. yao /87/ loan char. for /88/ yao che. (The notes of the wind), there are 
(obstructed:) muffled ones. 

62a. ch’ang yii /90/, ch’ang yii /91/ ts’ien che ch’ang yi /90/, suei che 
ch’'ang yi /91/. (The notes of the wind), the foremost intone (the melody), the 
following ones respond. 

63. t'iao tiao /92/. The second char. is a vulgar variant for an original /93/ er tu 
pu kien chit’iao tiao. Have you alone not seen it (causing) fluttering (among the 
trees). 

64. |i /94/ lifeng. A fierce wind. LC 918. 

65. nu /95/ used for /96/ nu che k’i shuei ye. The driving force, who is it. 

66. hien /97/ tachi hien hien. The one with great knowledge is large-minded, GI. 
153, Gleanings 410. 

67. kien /98/ short-form for hien /99/ siao chi hien hien. The one with small 
knowledge is proficient. 

68. yen /100/ ta yen yen yen. Great speech is brilliant. 

69. chan /101/ siao yen chan chan. Small speech is garrulous. 

70. kou /102/ ji yi sin tou, yli tsie wei kou. Daily with our minds we quarrel, 
with our partners (associates) we make conflicts. 
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71. man /103/ man che. (There are) hesitant ones; ta k’ung man man. The great 
fear that causes timidity, LC 1028. 

72. kiao /104/ kiao che mi che. (There are such with) secluded thoughts. 

73. chuei /105/ siao k’ung chuei chuei. The small fear that causes anxiety. 
74. kuo /106/ ki /107/ k’i fa ju ki kuo. (These moods burst forth like the sharp 
arrows from the mechanism (of the cross- -bow). 

75. si /108/ k’i si shi fei chi wei ye. That ts called to be the arbiter of right and 
wrong. 

76. ni /109/ k’i ni chi, so wei chi pu k’o shifuchi. They are sunk in them (sc. 
these various moods, i.e. their (sunkenness:) absorption in them, what they do about 
it cannot restore them. 

77. yen /110/ used for yen /III/, kien /112/, k’'t yen ye ju kien. Their 
concealing (sc. these moods) is like lashing. 

78. chi /113/ pien chi. Fickleness and fear. 

79. hii /114/ yi yen k’i lao hii ye. Thereby it expresses that they are like old (and 
dried up) moats. 

80. yao /115/ used for t’iao /116/, t'iao yi. Frivolity and laziness. 

81. kin /117/ cheng ch’eng kiin. The moist vapour becomes (is transformed 
into) mushrooms, LC 887. 

82. chen /118/ pu te k'i chen. We do not get a (wink) sign of them. 

83. kai /119/ kai er ts’un yen. They (sc. the various parts of the body) are 
provided and they subsist. 

84. mi /120/ yi wu siang jen siang mi. With the (external) things it (the body) 
fights and it rubs. 

85. nie /121/ nie jan p’i yi. We are weary and worn, LC 2083. 

86. ch’uei /122/ fu yen fei ch’uei ye. Speech is not a (mere) blowing. 

87. k’ou /123/ yi yii k’ou yin. It is different from the chinping of nestlings. 

88. jung /124/yen yin yii jung hua. Speech becomes obscure through 
embellishments. 

89. ou /125/ mo te k’i ou. They have not realized their (sc. notions like right and 
wrong) (pairness:) being correlates. 

90. ch’u /126/ wei chi tao ch’u. We call this the pivot of the Tao. 

91. li /127/ li yi Si Shi. Ugliness and (beauty like that of Lady) Si Shi. 

92. k’uei /128/, kuei /129/ kiie /130/ kuai /131/ k’uei, kuei, kiie, kuai, tao 
t'ung wei yi. Greatness, treachery, craftiness and strangeness, the Tao joins them 
all into a Unity. 

93. k’uei /132/ ming shi wei k’uei. The name (statement) really had not failed; 
shi fei chi chang, Tao chi so yi k’uei. When the correlates right and wrong 
were (displayed:) openly recognized the doctrine of the Tao was (failing:) 
disfavoured. 

94. kiin /133/ used for kiin /134/ hiu hu t’ien kiin. He (the sage/ rests in the 
equity of Heaven. 

95. kii /135/ yii /136/ used for yii /137/ Huei tsi kii yii. Huei-tsi kept on to his 
music-box (guitar?). 

96. tsai /138/ tsai chi mo nien. They (worked) practised:) it to their last years. 
Gleaning 1756. 

97. ku /139/ yao /140/ ku yi chi yao. A light in the confusion and doubt. 

98. lien /141/ k’*ien /142/ ta lien pu k’ien. Great integrity is not punctilious. 

99. chi /143/ ta yung pu chi. Great courage is not aggressive. 

100. wan /144/ wu che wan er ki hiang fang. These five (sc. truths) are 
rounded (sc. easily grasped) but they have a bias toward squareness (angularity). 
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101. pao /145/ ts’i chi wei pao kuang. This is called the stronghold of light. 
102. shi /146/ nan miener pu shi jan. I am (sitting) facing south (sc. as ruler) 
and I do not (let off:) get rid of (sc. this desire of mine just told of). 

103. yao tsi p'ien si. They get lumbago pain and half (their bodies) die. 

104. chuei /148/, li /149/, sin /150/ mu ch’utse chuei li siin. Those who dwell 
in trees are scared, trembling, anxious (fearful). 

105. tsien /151/ mi lu shitsien. Deer eat grass. 

106. kiie /152/ used for hiie, kiie /153/ mi lu kien chitse hiie tsou. When the 
deer see them, they run away quickly. 

107. tuan /154/ jen yi chi tuan. The first principles of goodness and 
righteousness. 

108. t°u /155/ shi fei chi t’u. The roads to right and wrong. 

109. fan /156/ yao /157/ fan jan yao luan. They are mixed and confused. 

110. ylian /158/ pu yiian tao. He throws no (cause:) blame on the Tao. 

111. lang /159/ fu tsi yi wei meng lang chi yen. The master considered this to 
be thoughtless words. 

112. ying /160/ shi Huang ti chisot’ing ying ying. These (words) if heard by 
Huang ti would have (dazzled:) confused him. 

113. shi /161/ used for chi /162/ kien luaner k’iu chi ye. You see the egg and 
you expect the (stopper of the night:) crowing cock, cf. LC 1532. 

114. ee /163/ yu ch’ang wei ju wang yen chi. I shall try to tell it to you 
roug 

115. hie, tsie /164/ hi p’ang ji yiie hie yii chou. How can he stand at the side 
of sun and moon and clasp under his arm the whole universe. 

116. wen /165/ wei k’i wen ho. Because he shuts his lips. 

ie ku /166/, hun /167/, chi k’i ku hun. He lays aside what is confused and 
chaotic. 

118. li /168/ yi li siang tsun. As its menial he honours it (sc. the Tao which 
governs the universe). 

119. t' un /169/ sheng jen yiit’un. The Sage (appears) stupid and confused. 

120. ch’un /170/ ts’an wan sueier yich’engch'un. He (the Sage) comprises 
the millennia (into a whole) and the Unity achievs his purity. 

121. k’uang /171/ yi wang t'ung k’uang ch‘uang, With the king she shared the 
bed. 

122. ki /172/ yi wu hu chi fu si che pu huei k’ishichik’isheng. How can 
I know if the dead ones do not repent their earlier (demanding:) wish for life. 

123. ts'ie /173/ ts’ie ts’*ie jan chi-chi. They presumptuously (think that) they 
know it, LC 1825. 

124. fan /174/ er huang k’i fan. How much the more are the ordinary ones (sc. 
unable), LC 254. 

125. yi /175/ chung shen yi yi. They toil their whole lives, Gl. 1514, LC 2076. 
126. fang /176/ kan wen k’i fang, I venture to ask about its (pattern:) 
configuration, LC 259. 

127. yiin /177/ wan wu tsin janer yi shi siang yin. The myriad things are all 
like that and because of this they accumulate (sc. into the great unity just told of). 
128. ti /178/ used for ch’u /179/, kuei /180/, yen ye k’i ming wei (ti:) ch’u 
kuei. These words (their name is:) they may be called paradox, LC 1663. 

129. t'an /181/ jen ku shou k’i t’an. People will certainly (receive:) feel the 
obscurity (sc. of our reasonings). 

130. yi /182/ used for yai /183/ ho chi yi tien /yi:) yai, To harmonize them (sc. 
the opposite views) by aid of the Heaven-given (boundaries:) distinctions. 
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131. hua /184/ hua sheng chi siang tai. When the transforming (voices:) 

speeches (wait for one another:) alternate. 

132. yin /185/, wan yen /186/ yin chi yi wan yen. Base it (sc. your creed) by 

aid of the Infinite. 

133. chen /187/ used for chi /188/ ‘to come to’ (as in Ode 185), (chen) chi yii wu 

oe g, ku yi chu wu king. Proceed to the Infinite and so take your abode in the 

nfinite. 

134. ts’ao /190/ ho k’i wu t’e ts’ ao. How is it that you have no special principles. 

135. hii /191/ hi hii jan hu tie. A gladly fluttering butterfly. 

136. yui /192/, shi /193/, tsi yi shi k’i chi yii. Did it itself understand that this 

Suited its mind. 

137. kui /194/ ki ki jan Chou ye. Suddenly I was Chou. 

fe hua /195/ ts’ chi wei wu hua. This is what is called the transformation of 

things. 

139. ki /196/ shi te er ki. When one has grasped it one is near (to the goal.) 

wa Ay ang /197/ ku jo shi mang. (Is the life of men) really so darkened (obscure), 
1033. 

141. shai /198/ k’i shai ju ts’iu tung. The (dwindling:) decay is like that in 

autumn and winter. 


Chapter III. Yang sheng chu. 

142. yian /199/ tu /200/, yiian tu yi wei king. Follow your inspection 
(introspection) and make that your norm, LC 2196; acc. to others the line might 
mean: To follow the middle (way) is the proper path. 

143. yi, ki /201/ si chi so yi. Where his knee struck (the ox). 

144. huo /202/ huo jan hiang jan. Rippingly it sounded, LC 140. 

145. tsou /203/, hu /204/ tsou tao hu jan. He swung the knife with a ripping 
sound. 

146. p’i /205/ k’i /206/ used for k’i /207/, p’i ta k’1. I strike into the great crevices 
(sc. in the carcass). 

147. tsin /208/ ki /209/ tsin hu ki. It is (an advancement over:) better than skill. 
148. k’uan /210/ tao ta k’uan, I lead on to the great openings, LC 794. 

149. 149. k’en, k’eng /211/, king /212/ ch’ang /213, ku /214/, ki king k’en, 
k’ing chi weich’anger huang ta ku. I skilfully pass by such sinews that I have 
not tried and still more the great bones. 

150. tsu /215/ tsu p’ao. A cook out of the many (an ordinary). 

151. tsu /215/ mei chi yii tsu. Each time that I come to a cluster (sc. in the joints 
of the ox to be cut up). 

152. k’ uei /216/ k’uei k’uei hu. Spaciously. 

153. ch’u /217/, kie /218/ ch’u jan wei kie. Anxiously I am careful. 

154. ho /219/ ho jan yi kie. With a cracking sound it becomes detached. 

155. wei /220/ ju t’u wei ti. Like (a lump of) earth falls to the ground. 

156. fan /221/ puk’ich’'uhufanchung. It (the bird) does not (pray for:) wish to 
be nourished in a cage. 


Chapter IV. Jen kien shi. 


187. tie /222/ t'ai to cheng faer pu tie. (In your speeches) There are too many 
governmental methods but they are not (spied out:) pondered. 
158. hao /223/ hao tien pu yi. Bright Heaven does not approve of him. 
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159. fu /224/ sin chi yii fu. Let the (heart:) mind stop at the verification. 

160. an /225/ used for an /226/, jung /227/, yii /228/, yin an jen chi so kan yi 
k’iu jung yu. Therefore he repressed people’s feelings and thereby (sought) found 
his pleasure, LC 4. 

161. chi /229/ tsiang chier pu hua. He will be obstinate and not reform. 

162. s1 /230/ nei pu si. Inwardly he will not condemn (himself). 

163. ya /231/ ming ye chi siang ya ye. For the fame they (sc. people) crush one 
another. 

164. tang /232/ jo yi chi te chi so tang. Do you also know what virtue leads to. 
te tang hu ming. Virtue leads to (name:) fame. 

165. hii /233/ wei Tao tsi hi, hii che sin chai. Only Tao is entirely empty, 
emptiness is the fasting of the (heart:) mind. 

166. fu /234/ used for po /235/ k’i si (fu:) po jan. The breath comes (abruptly:) in 
spasms, LC 317. 

167. k’ung, kiang /236/ te hou sin k’ung. If one’s virtue is ample and one’s 
faithfulness is firm, LC 832. 

168 k’ii /237/, li /238/ kuo wei k’u li. The state was (only) waste-land and 
spectres, LC 924. 

169. she /239/, ku fen she wu yu. Therefore wrath is created without cause, LC 
1468. 

170. shi /240/, yi /241/ ai lo pu yi shi yii ts’ien. (Matters of) grief and joy are 
not yi supplanted and shi reaching to one another before them (sc. they are 
undisturbed), LC 1497. 

171. shun /242/ shun shi wu k’iung. Your (followings:) concessions to him once 
Started, there will be no end, LC 1576. 

172. men /243/ used for men /244/, tu /245/ used for tu /246/ wu men wu tu. Do 
not (handle:) direct him, do not inspect him, cf. LC 1704. 

173. tsie /247/ used for tsie /248/, ying /249/ k’i tsie er mu ying. And 
immediately your eyes will be dazed, LC 1818. 

174. jao /250/ tao pu yii tsa, tsa tse to, to tse jao. The principle of the Tao 
must not be diluted, if diluted it will be disparate, if disparate it will embarras. 

175. tsi /251/ ku k’i kiin yin k’i siu yi tsi chi. Therefore their rulers because of 
their refinement will (push them) throw them away. 

176. wei /252/ wei jen shi yi yi wei /252/ weit’ien shi nan yi wei. In acting 
for a man it is easy to (counterfeit:) cheet, in acting for Heaven it is difficult to 
cheat. 

177. k’ tie /253/ chan pi k’tie che. Look at that (aperture:) window. 

178. niu (Arch. niég) /254/ used for jou (Arch niég) /255/, Yii Shun chi so (niu:) 
jou. That is the way where Yii and Shun (trampled:) walked. 

179. mo /256/ k’i sin chi ye mo. His believing it (is absent) fails. 

180. liang /257/, pi /258/, shi hu liang, ch’ang tsu hu pi. It begins with 
sincerity (between the parties) but it always ends with (vulgarity:) rudeness. 

181. tso /259/, kien /260/, ki /261/ k’itso shi ye kien, k’itsiang pi ye pi ki. 
When you start something, at the beginning it is small, when it is about to be 
finished, it is sure to be great. 

182. tse /262/ shou si pu tse yin. When an animal is going to die it does not 
(choose its sounds:) it emits unqualified sounds. 

183. ping /263/ li /264/ yii shi ping sheng sin li. Then on both sides there is 
produced grudge (spite) in the hearts. 

184. k’o /265/ ho /266/ k’o ho t’ai chi. If the bullying examination goes too far. 
185. ts’ien /267/ ling /268/ wuts’ien ling. Do not depart from your instructions. 
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186. yi /269/ used for yi /270/ kuo tu yi ye. To overstep the rules is an 
(overflowing:) excess. 

187. ch’eng /271/, t'o /272/ ch’eng wu yi yu sin, t’o pu te yi yi yang chung 
chi yi. Availing yourself of (the things) circumstances for giving joy to your heart, 
alleging that you cannot desist and so (nourish) tend to your (interior:) mind, that is 
the highest. 

188. t’ien /273 wrong char. for yao /274/, shai /275, k’i te (t’ien:) yao shai. His 
virtue is bent and inferior. 

189. yao /276/, nie /277/ used for nie /278/, ts ie wei sheng wei ming wei 
yao wei nie. You will be (to him) merely a sound, a name, a bogey, an ill-omen. 
190. t’ing /279/ hi /280/, pi ts’ie wei wu ting hi. If he will be without 
(boundary-lines:) limitations (in his conduct) pi ts’ie wei wu yai. 

192 shi /282/ shi k’i ki pao. Timing it (sc. their dealing with the kept tigers) to 
when their hunger is satiated. 

re mei /283/ mei yang kiche. They (sc. the kept tigers) love the one who feeds 
them. 

194. yi /284/ k’i sha che yi ye. When they (sc. the tigers) kill him (the keeper) yi 
it iS contrary (to their nature). 

195. pu /285/ used for fu /286/ yiian /287/ shi yu wen hang fu yiian. If 
occasionally there are mosquitos or gadflies that attach themselves to and climb on 
them (sc. the horses). 

196. yen /288/ ti tsi yen kuan chi. A disciple looked at it to satiety. 

197. yi /289/, man /290/, yi wei men hu tse yi man. If you from it (this tree) 
make doors, they will drip resin. 

198. tu /291/, yi wei chu tse tu. If you from it (this tree) make pillars, there will 
be grubs (in them). 

199. sie /292/ siao chi sie. The small branches are (dispersed:) thrown about. 

200. ts’ /293/, ts’ /294/, ts’ ts’ i wu yung. If it eagerly sought to be useless. 
201. mi /295/, mi jo wu yen. Silence, you must not speak. 

vie ki /296/ pi yi chi ki yen. That one (sc. the tree) simply came to be placed 
there. 

203. kou /297/, li /298/ yi wei pu chi ki che kou li ye. And so it was reviled by 
those who did not know it. 

204. pi /299/ lai /300/pi k’i so lai. It shelters where it gives shade. 

205. chu /301/, kie /302/ k’i ta ken chu kie. Its (the tree’s) great root was 
rounded and split up. 

206. shi /303/ shi k’i ye. He licked its (the tree’s) leaves. 

207. k’ ang /304/ yi t'un chi k’ang pi che pu k’o yi shi ho. With a pig with 
upturned snout one cannot go (for sacrifice) to the River. 

208. chi /305/, li /306/ chi-li Shu. The cripple Shu. 

209. yin /307/ used for yi /308/ yi (yin:) yi yii ts’i. His chin leaned on his navel, 
LC 2103, Gleanings 2126. 

210. kuei /309/, tso /310/ kuei tso chi t’ien. His (assembled pinches:) hair-knot 
pointed to Heaven. 

211. pi /311/ hie /312/ liang pi wei hie. His two femurs served as his ribs. 

212. 1i /313/ shang yii ping che li. When the government gave grain to the sick, 
GI. 873. 


Chapter V. Te ch’ung fu. 


er an /314/ ki fan huan jo shi. Since you have encountered distress like this, 
55. 
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214. hiung /315/ yung shi yi jen hiung ju yu kiu kiin. A single brave warrior 
(virilely:) powerfully breaks into an army of nine legions, LC 415. 

215. men /316/ men jan er hou ying. He looked blank and then he agreed, LC 
1031. 

216. nai /317/ used for jeng /318/ tsi wu (nai:) jeng ch’eng. Sir, do not go on 
with your speaking, LC 1116. 

217. pin /319/ pi ho pin pin yi hiie tsi wei. What has that man to do with 
(guest-fashion:) respectfully learning from you, LC 1228. 

218. si /320/ sier pu neng k’ii ye. (The men who lived with him) thought lovingly 
of) were fond of him and could not leave him, LC 1362. 

219. sii /321/ kua jen sii yen jo yu wang ye, I was worried as if I had had a 
loss, LC 1420. 

220. ch’u /322/ ch’u kuei Deceitful, tricky. LC 1663. 

221. yung /323/ k’i yii yung yi yiian yi. He must be very different from ordinary 
men, LC 2150. 

222. tuei /324/ pu shi yii tuei. Do not lose the feeling of pleasure, LC 2208. 
223. kia /325/ hi kia Lu kuo. Why only the state of Lu. 

224. kia /325/ used for hia /326/ shen hu wu hia. He has got insight in that which 
has no flaw (sc. the Tao). 

225. tsuei /327/ wu ho wei tsuei chi tsai. Why do (the things:) people throng 
about him. 

226. tsu /328/ Tsi Ch’an tsu jan kai jung. Tsi Ch’an anxiously altered his 
manner. 

227. stin /329/ shao yen siin jo, kie k’i chiertsou. After a short while, with 
disturbed glances they all left her and fled. 

228. kuei /330/ used for k’uei /331/ chi pu neng k’uei hu k’i shi che ye. 
Knowledge (wisdom) cannot discern their origin. 

229. ku /332/ pu tsu yi ku ho. They cannot disturb the harmony. 

229a. ling /333/ fu /334/ pu k’o ju yii ling fu. They cannot enter into the treasury 
of the intellect. 

230. yii /335/ t’ien yii ye. It is nourishment given by Heaven. 

231. ao /336/ ao hu ta tsai. How vast, how great. 


Chapter VI. Ta tsung shi. 


232. chuei /337/ tsai lu chuei chi kien. (That Huang-ti lost his wisdom) was by 

being in the furnace and the hammering, LC 215. 

233. fan /338/ yi fan jen chi hing. When once you have (encountered:) obtained 

the shapes of a human being, LC 255. 

234. fu /339/ ju pi kung fu jen yi. You must yourself labour at benevolence and 

righteousness, LC 324. 

235. hien /340/ siao /341/ hien siao. A displayed smile, LC 363. 

me oe er pu hua. But they did not make (a flower) an empty adornment of 

it, 438. 

ie J u /343/ mo /344/ siang ju yi mo. They moisten each other with their slime, 
C 536. 

238. k’ii /345/ lii /346/ k’iti lii fa pei. He was a crooked humpback with a 

protruding back, LC 864. 

239. lien /347/ lien hu k’i si hao pi ye. They are (continuous:) unceasing in their 

liking to shut (sc. themselves off), LC 961. 

240. ming /348/ wu yi ming chi. I cannot give them name, LC 1086. 
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241. nai /349/ wrong char. for ngo /350/ shi tsi k’i so yi ngo. That was the 
reason for his feeling bad, LC 1116. 

242. si /351/ used for si /352/ k’an p‘ei te chi yi si k’un-lun. K’an P’ei got it and 
frequented the k’un-lun (mountains), LC 1295. 

243. ch’o /353/ ch’o hu k’i sha. Magnanimous (lenient) was their (killing:) using 
the death penalty, LC 1446. 

244. shi /354/ li hu k’i si shi hu. (Coming close) accomodating is their resembling 
(the people of) the world, LC 1502. 

245. tan /355/ yutantse er wu ts’ing si. (The changeable body) he has it as the 
dwelling of a morning, but he has no feelings of death, LC 1596. 

246. ta /356/ wu ta hua. Do not scare (disturb) him in his transformation (death), 
LC 1598. 

247. tsao /357/ yii siang tsao hu shuei. Fishes (create each other) breed in the 
water, or tsao here read ts’ao. Fishes (together:) all go to the water, LC 1762. 
248. tsiang /358/ wu pu tSiang ye, wu pu ying ye. (The Tao) There is nothing 
that it does not escort (away), there 1s nothing that it does not meet and receive, LC 
1810. 

249. wu /359/ ts’ie ye siang yl wu che (speaking of the mourners). Moreover 
vis-a-vis them he (‘‘I-myselfed’’ them) identified himself with them (he felt towards 
them as if they were himself), LC 1960. 

250. tuan /360/, yi /361/ used for ai /362/ pu chi tuan ai. They do not know the 
beginning or the (limit:) end, LC 2082. 

251. ying /363/, ning /364/, ying ning. (Pressed:) disturbed (by the external 
world) and yet calm, LC 2111. 

252. mu /365/ used for mu /366/ shi /367/ used for shi /368/ Pu mu shi. They did 
not plan their affairs. 

253. k’ ii /369/ fu /370/ yi /371/ hua /372/, ki fu che k’i yi yen jo hua. The 
subdued ones (sc. the True men of ancient times), their throats spoke words like spit 
out. 

254. shu, siao /373/ shu jan er wang, shu janer lal, (rapidly:) suddenly they 
went away, and suddenly they had come. 

255. yuian /374/ shi chi wei pu yi sin yiian Tao. That is called not with the 
heart to abandon the Tao. 

256. chi /375/ k’i sin chi. Their (hearts:) minds were steadfast. One text version 
instead of /375/ had wang /376/. Their minds were oblivious. 

257. k’uei /377/ k'i sang k’uei. Their foreheads were serene. 

258. yi /378/ wang shen pu chen, fei yi jen. To (lose oneself:) sacrifice oneself 
in an untrue cause is not to (work for:) benefit others. 

259. yi /379/ used for yi /380/ k'i chuang yi er pu p’eng. Their attitude was 
dignified but not familiar. 

260. ch’eng /381/ jo pu tsu er pu ch’eng. They were as feeling insufficient but 
they did not pay homage (to others). 

261. yl /382/ ku /383/, kien /384 yii hu k’i ku er pu kien ye. They held on to 
their rules but they were not obstinate. 

262. chang /385/, hua /386/ chang hu k’i hii er pu hua. Evident was their 
emptiness, but there was no display (of it). 

263. ping /387/ ping ping hu k’i si hi hu. Happy they seemed to be glad. 

264. ts’uei /388/ used for ts’uei /389/ ts’uei hu k’i pu te yi hu. They were 
restrained, as if they could not desist from (being so). 

265. ch’u /390/ ch’u hu tsin wo se ye. They had pent-up (feelings) and an 
appearance of bringing us forward. 
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266. yii /391/ chi /392/ yi hu chi wo te ye. They associated and fixed our virtue. 
268. 11 /393/ shi /394/ li hu k’i si shi ye. When you approached them, they 
seemed mundane. 

269. lien /395/ pi /396/ lien hu k’i si hao pi. Continuously they seemed to like to 
shut (themselves) off (i.e. to be silent). 

270. men /397/ men hu wang k’! yen ye. They were confused and forgot what 
they had said. 

271. cho /398/. (Some regard Heaven as their father, and love it). er huang k’i 
cho hu and (should they not love) that which is higher (sc. the Tao). 

272. hua /399/ (Than to praise Yao and blame Kie, it is better to forget both, er 
hua k’i tao and be transformed by one’s Tao. 

273. kie, hie /400/ Shi Wei shite chi yi kiet’ienti. The lord of Shi Wei got it 
(sc. the Tao) and thereby he could measure Heaven and Earth. 

274. si /401/ k’i /402/ Fu Hite chi yi si k’i mu. Fu Hi got it (sc. the Tao) and 
thereby received the (mother:) nourishing force of the primeval breath. 

275. ying, yung /403/ ning /404/ k’i ming wei ying ning. Its appellation is 
tranquillity amidst (shocks:) disturbances. 

276. yi /405/ mo yi yii sin. None (of them) was averse to it in the heart. 

277. wei /406/ kii /407/ used for kii /408/ weitsaifutsao wu chetsiang yi yi 
weits’i ku ku. How great that the Creator has wished to make me this man with a 
crooked spine. 

278. kou /409/, chuei /410/ kou chuei chi t’ien. A rounded excrescence (on his 
crown) pointed to the sky. 

279. li, tien /411/ yin yang chi k’1 yu li (t’ien). His vital forces had noxious 
disturbances. 

280. tsin /412/ used for tsien /413/ kia /414/ tsinkiaer hua yiichitso pei yi 
weiki. Presently if he (sc. the Creator) transforms my left arm into a cock. 

281. ta /415/ hua /416/ wu ta hua. Do not distress (the one who) is being 
transformed (sc. dying). 

282. ch’i, shi /417/ used for shi /418/, Yin Yang yii jen pu shi yiifu mu. The 
(vital forces) Yin and Yang are to man not merely as he stands to father and mother. 
283. han /419/ wo tse han yi. Then I shall be rebellious. 

284. ch’eng /420/, k’ ti /421/, ch’eng jan mei, k’tt jan kiie. On the achievement 
(sc. of our life), we go to sleep, and with a shock of delight we awake. 

285. nao /422/ tiao /423/ nao tiao wu ki. To (turn round:) caper about in the 
limitless. 

286. mo /424/ mo jan yu kien. Quietly, after a time. 

287. ming /425/ wu yi ming chi. I have nothing wherewith to call them (I do not 
know what to call them). 

288. fang /426/ pi yu fang chi wat. They disport outside the rules (sc. of human 
society). 

289. pifangts’ie yi tsao wu che we jen. They moreover (think that) they are 
men together with the creator. 

290. fu /427/chuei /428/ hiian /429/ yu /430/ huei /431/ yung /432/ pi yi sheng 
weifu chuei hiian yu yi si wei kite yu huei yung. They consider life as an 
appendant excrescence, a hanging tumour, they consider death as a cutting up of the 
tumour and an emptying of the excrescence. 

291. yi /433/ used for ai /434/ pu chi tuan (yi:) ai. They do not know the 
beginning or the (limit:) end, LC 2082. 

292. kuei /435/ wu neng kuei kuei jan wei shi su chi li. How can they be 
anxious about performing the rites of the present world. 
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293. ki /436/ kan wen ki jen. I venture to ask about the exceptional man. 

294. hie /437/ sun /438/ tan /439/ used for ta /440/ tse /441/ used for ch’a /442/, 
ts’ing /443/ pi yu hie hinger wusunsin, yutach’aer wuts’ing si. He had 
a scared (bodily shape:) bearing but he had no (feeling of) loss in his heart, he was 
grieved and discouraged, but he had no notion of a real death. 

295. nai /444/ wrong char. for the ngo /445/ of the Ts’uei text version. shi tsi k’! 
SO yi (nai:) ngo. That was the reason for his feeling bad, LC 1116. 

296. ts’ao /446/ shi /447/, p’ai /448/, ts’ao shi pu ki siao, hien siao pu ki 
p’ai. Whatever you come to and encounter (it does not come to:) it is not worth a 
laugh, if yout present a laugh (it does not come to:) it is not worth a refutation, an 
pai er k’u hua. Find your peace in the refutations and leave aside (all thought of) 
the transformation (sc. death). 

297. liao /449/ nai ju yi liaot’ien yi. Then you will enter into the (limpid:) clear 
heavenly Unity. 

298. chi /450/, chi /451/, final particle, er hi hai wei chit. Why have you come. 
299. yao /452/ tang /453/, tsi /454/, huei /455/, ju ho yi yu fu yao tang tsi 
huei chuan sichit’u hu. How can you then (ramble:) enjoy yourself in this great 
road of (selfreliance:) independence and changes. 

300. lu /456/, chuei /457/ kie tsai lu chuei chi kien. (That Wu Chuang lost his 
beauty and Kii Liang his strength and Huang ti his wisdom) all was due to their 
being in the crucible and the hammering (sc. of the Confucian principles). 

301. tsi /458/ tsi wan wu. He (sc. The Creator) (pickles:) compounds the myriad 
things. 


Chapter VII. Ying ti wang. 


302. pien /459/ yiian tsii chi pien. The promptness of the monkey, LC 1215. 
303. tseng /460/ used for tse /461/, er (tseng:) tse erch’ungchi wuchi. That 
is the lack of knowledge of those two creatures, LC 1785. 

304. ts’ing /462/ used for ts’ing /463/ k’ichits’ing sin. His knowledge was true 
and reliable, LC 1851. 

305. tso /464/ yu she hai tso ho. Like wading through the sea and (boring through:) 
making a tunnel under the River, LC 1887. 

306. sii /464/, yi /465/ used for yi /466/, sii yi. An underling, a menial, LC 2072. 
307.. yii /467/ ho wen chi pu yii. (Why do you ask without thinking beforehand:) 
Why do you put unconsidered questions, LC 2166. 

308. yii /468/ k’i wo sii sii, k’i kiie yii yii. When he slept it was tranquilly, when 
he awoke he (had gone away) he was absent-minded. 

309. po /469/ wrong char. for wei /470/ ju yu ho (po:) wei kan yiichi sin. Why 
do you again disturb my heart. 

310. ho /471/ k’i /472/, mo /473/ used for mo /474/, ho k’i yu mo. Concentrate 
your (breath:) vital force on (quietude:) inaction. 

311. hiang /475/ used for hiang /476/ tsi /477/, k*iang /478/ liang /479/ yu jen 
yii ts'i hiang tsi k’iang liang. If there is a man here who is (quick:) alert and 
strong. 

312. ki /480/ hi /481/ ki hi. Handicraftsman. 

313. tsie /482/ lai tsie. (Because of this) they come to being (bound) led by 
strings. 

314. tai /483/ huat’ai wan wu. Their transforming influence is (lent to) given to 
the myriad things. 
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315. kang /484/ used for k’ang /485/ er yi tao yii shi k’ang. If you take your 
Tao and lift it high for the world. 

316. tai /486/ tu /487/ ki /488/ shi tai kien wu tu te ki. That was that probably 
he saw my obstructed mechanism of (virtue:) mental power. 

317. tsung /489/ shi chi yi wei shi ch’u wu tsung, I showed me to him as I 
was before I had come out from my (ancestor:) originator. 

318. t’ai /490/, ch’ung /491/ used for ch’ung /492/, shi chi yi t’ai ch’ung mo 
sheng. I showed him the great emptiness, that is insuperable. 

319. wei /493/ t’o /494/ wu yii chi hii er wei t’o. Together with him I was empty 
and compliant, Gl. 49. 

320. ti /495/ used for t’uei /497/ mi /496/ yi wei (ti:) t uei mi. He considered (me) 
to be collapsed and stricken down. 

321. fen /498/, feng /499/, jung /500/ fen er feng jung. Amidst confusion he 
was great. 

322. chen /501/ yu wu chen. He saunters where there are no configuration. 


Chapter VIII. P’ien mu. 


323. chao /502/ chao jen yi. He (Shun) lifted (propagated) benevolence and 
righteousness (cf. LC 36). 

324. che /503/ k’ti che li yiie. (To bend and break:) To trim the rites and the 
music, LC 46. 

325. hao /504/, hao mu er yu shi chi huan. Those who with befuddled eyes 
grieve over the sufferings in the world, cf. LC 349. 

326. 1i /505/ fu li pu yi kiao ts’i. To be attached is not dependent on glue, LC 
908. 

327. ts’uan /506/ kii /507/ ts’ uan ki. (They make) (hidden) subtle phrases, LC 
1903. 

328. ch’1 /508/ sing /509/ chi yii sing. (Tumours) are enlargements on the natural 
shape. 

329. pi /510/ used for pie /S11/ pie k’uei yi wu yung chi yen. They stumble 
forward to vaunt their useless speeches. 

330. t’'ao /512/ t?ao kuei fu. They are avid for honour and riches. 

331. hiao /513/ t?ien hia ho k’i hiao hiao. In the world how they have been 
clamouring. 

332. hii /514/ yii /515/ used for /516/ hii yii jen yi. To vociferate and propagate 
benevolence and righteousness. 

333. yu /517/ tien hia yu jan kie sheng. In the world by a guidance all are 
born. 

334. k’uei /518/ pu k’o k’uei. It cannot fail. 

335. tsang /519/, ku /520/ tsang yli ku. A male slave and a female slave. 


Chapter LX. Ma t’1. 


oe ho /521/, sti /522/, ho si shi chi shi. At the time of brilliant cooperation, LC 
420. 

337. hiian /523/, k’i /S24/ hiian k’i jen yi. They hung up high and pursued 
benevolence and righteousness, LC 624. 

338. k’iao, /525/ k’iao /526/ k’iao tsu er lu. They lift their feet and jump, LC 
661. 
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339. kia /527/, ni /528/ used for ni /529/ ma chi kia ni. Horses know how to look 
ascance, LC 66/7. 

340. kuei /530/, hien /531/ ma chi kuei hien. Horses know how to play tricks 
with their bits, LC 798. 

341. hi /532/, suei /533/ shan wu hi suei, In the mountains there are no roads or 
paths, LC 1399. 

342. yi /534/ used for ngo /535/ t' ai /536/ suei yu (yi:) ngot’ ai. Even if they had 
high pleasure-towers, LC 2033, cf. Gl. 805. 

343. lo /537/ used either for lo /538/ or for lo /539/, k’o chi lo chi. They cut them 
and they haltered them (sc. the horses) or: they cut their hair (manes and tails). 
344. lien /540/, ki /541/, chi /542/ lien chi yi ki chi. They arranged them (sc. the 
horses) by haltering them and hobbling them. 

345. tien /543/, tien /544/, ki hing tien tien /543/,kishitientien /544/. 
Their walking was sedate (dignified), their looking was concentrated. 

346. pi /545/ sie /546/ ti /S47/ ki /548/ pi sie wei jen ti ki wei yi. They trott 
about practising benevolence and make efforts to practise righteousness. 

347. tan /549/ man /550/ tan man wei yiie. They (overflow) go to excess in 
performing music. 

348. chi /551/ used for chi /552/, pi /553/ used for pi /554/ chi pi wei 11. They 
(throw out the arms:) gesticulate in performing ceremonies. 


Chapter X. K’ie k’ie. 

349. kin /555/ fu yuie chi wei fu neng kin. The terrors of the axes cannot 
restrain them, LC 701. 

350. 11 /556/ li kung Ch’uei chi chi. If one squeezed (or: broke) the fingers of 
the artisan Ch’uei, LC 944. 

351. lo /558/, lo /559/ used for lo /560/ lo-lo. Nets, LC 986. 

352 mei /561/ used for huei /562/ ku t'ien hia (mei mei:) huei huei ta luan. 
Therefore the world is (darkened:) unenlighted and greatly disorderly, LC 1050. 
353. pu nai /563/ here equal to wu nai /564/ pu nai weitataotsiche ye. Were 
they not collectors for the great robbers, LC 1117. 

354. po /565/ shang po ji yiie chi ming. Above it (reduces:) dims the brightness 
of sun and moon, LC 1248. 

355. tsien /566/ tu /S67/ chi chatsientu... to. When cleverness and artfulness 
(deepness:) profundity and injurious (thought) are there in large measure, LC 1836. 
356. yi /568/ yue fu yi yi chi ning. One likes the eloquence of the elaborately 
(arguing) ones, LC 2076. 

357. k’ ie /569/ k’ie /S70/ k’ie k’ie ... chi tao. Robbers who from the sides break 
open trunks. 

358. she /571/ pi she kien. One must (grasp, handle:) use ropes. 

359. mi /572/ used for mi /573/ Tsi-siti mi. Tsi-sii was (mashed:) crushed. 

360. kiao /574/ wei chi jen yi yi kiao chi. If one makes for them benevolence 
and righteousness, in order to straighten them. 

361. shuo /575/ used for siao /576/ tse t’ien hia pu (shuo) siao. Then the 
world will not be destroyed. 

362. lei /S77/ tse tien hia pu lei. Then the world will not be embarrassed. 

363. yue /578/ yi ye luan t’ien hia. And thereby they dazzle and trouble the 
whole world. 

364. siao /579/ used for ts’iao /580/, ko /S81/ ts’iao ko lo lo. Stakes for 
spreading out (hunting) nets. 
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365. kie /582/, hua /583/, kou /584/ kie hua kien po, kie kou tung yi chi 
pien. Their fallacious (confusing) debates about hardness and whiteness, their 
agreeing or disagreeing debates explaining the (dirt:) dust. 

366. yue /575/ tsing /585/ hia yue shan ch’uan chi tsing. (As if) here below 
they (melted:) destroyed the fines essence of hills and streams. 

367. shi /586/ huei si shi chi shi. (As if) it destroyed the application of the four 
seasons. 

368. juan /587/ used for juan /588/, juan /589/, ch’ ung /590/ siao /591/ used for 
siao /592/, k’iao /593/, wu /594/, juan juan chi ch’ung, siao k’iao chi wu. 
Pliantly moving and crawling creatures (sc. snakes and insects), small and high-tailed 
creatures (birds). 


Chapter XI. Tsai yu. 


369. tsai /595/, yu /596/ tsai yu. (To dwell on:) Keep in mind (forbearance:) 
clemency; for tsai see Gl. 751, LC 1751. 

370. yin /597/ k’ung tien hia yin k’i sing. To fear that (the people of the 
world) will adulterate their (proper) nature. 

371. cho /598/ wu cho k’i ts’ung ming. If he does not bring out his power of 
hearing and seeing, LC 149. 

372. huang /599/ ji yue chi kuang ye yi huang yi. The light of sun and moon 
is ever more (ruined:) failing, LC 456. 

373. jung /600/ ts’ ung jung. Leisurely dignified, LC 543. 

374. k’iao /601/ used for kiao /602/, k’1 /603/, cho /604/, chi /605/ yui shi hu 
tien hia shi kiao k’i cho chi. Then the whole world became (anxious:) 
perplexed (LC 660) and stumbling. 

375. k’iu /606/ kie /607/ po sing chi k’iu kie yi. The (means of satisfying the 
people’s demands (for knowledge) were exhausted, LC 735. 

376. kung /610/ used for k’iung /611/ (kung:) k’iung shen k’iu chi. My whole 
life I have sought it, cf. LC 743. 

377. sung /612/ sung lun hing k’t. If you praisingly speak of his bodily 
appearance, LC 1008. 

378. lo /613/ wu lo wu shi (the phr. really belongs in ch. 12, not ch. 11). Do not 
(throw away:) destroy my work, LC 1015. 

379. mou /614/ ch’u yili tao er pu mou. He comes forward in accordance with 
the Tao but he lays no plans (he remains inactive), LC 1106. 

380. siang /615/, ki /616/ shi siang yu ki. That (is helpful to) promotes 
artfulness, LC 1301. 

381. siu /617/ jen sin shang hia siu sha. The human (heart:) mind elated or 
depressed may be fettered or killed, LC 1352. 

382. tsi /618/ used for tsi /619/ tien hia tsi taluan. The world is impoverished 
and disorderly, LC 1795S. 

383. tsien /620/ ning jen chi sintsientsien chi. The heart of the flatterer is 
(clipped:) stunted, LC 1827. 

384. tsu /621/ yiin k’i pu tai tsu er yu. The clouds without waiting for being 
(fully) accumulated would rain, LC 1898S. 

385. tien /622/ shi pu t’ien ye. Then there was no tranquillity. 

386. p’i /623/ jen ta hi ye, p’i yl yang. If a man ts very glad it (strenthens:) 
furthers the yang (vital force of brightness), see GI. 517. 

387. ch’ eng /624/, chang /625/ chung tao pu ch’eng chang. They stop short 
midway and do not achieve the insignia of culture. 
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388. po, pei /626/ ytie yu yi ye shi po yii li. Delight in righteousness, that is 
contrary to reason. 

389. ts’1 /627/ ye chi ye shi siang yii ts’1. Delight in wisdom (is helpful for:) 
promotes faultfinding. 

390. liian /628/ kiian /629/, ch’uang /630/ variant /631/ used for /632/ (If the 
people of the world do not find their peace in these eight delights (just described) 
luan kiian ts’iang jang, they will be cramped and violated (and the world will be 
thrown into disorder). 

391. yi /633/ kuei yi shen yl wei t’ten hia. (The one who) honours it (sc. the 
realm) yi according as he honours his own person, in handling the realm, k’o yi t’o 
t’ien hia, to him one can entrust the realm. 

392. cho /633/ wu cho k’i ts’ung ming. If he does not (pull out:) use up his 
(power of) hearing and seeing. 

393. ch’uei /634/, lei /635/ wan wu ch’uei lei. The myriad things take breath 
and expand. 

394. ying /636/ wu ying jen sin. Do not disturb people's hearts. 

395. pai /637/ jen sin p'ai hia er tsin shang. Man’s heart can be (pushed 
down:) depressed or (brought upwards:) exalted. 

396. siu /638/, sha /639/ jen sin shang hia siu sha. When man’s heart becomes 
exalted or depressed, it will be as imprisoned or killed. 

397. nao /640/ used for ch’o /641/, yiie /642/, ch’o yiie jou hu kang k’iang. It 
(the heart) may be gentle and restrained and soft towards what is hard and strong. 
398. lien /643/, kuei /644/ lien kuei tiao cho. It (the heart) may be sharp and 
cutting aS carving. 

399. fu /645/ used for fu /646/ k’i tsi fu yang chi kien tsai fu /646/ si hai chi 
wai. It (the human mind) is so swift that in the time of a bow of the head it can 
twice (extend:) reach out beyound the four seas. 

400. hiian /647/ k’i tung ye hiianer t’ien. When in motion it (the human mind) 
is suspended on Heaven) reaches to Heaven. 

401. fen /648/, kiao /649/ fen kiao er pu k’o hi che. It (the human mind) is 
subversive and proud and it cannot be (bound) fettered. 

402. k’in /650/ used for kin /651/ kin k’i hiie k’i. They (pained:) strained their 
(blood and breath:) vital force. 

403. tsi /652/ used for tsi /653/ t'ien hia tsi tsi ta luan. The world was 
down-trodden and fell into great disorder. 

404. shu /654/ shu si che siang chen. The dead ones who have been killed lay 
pillowed on each other. 

405. hang /655/, yang /656/ t’uei /657/, hang yang che siang t’uei ye. Those 
with fetters on neck and feet (are so many as to) jostle one another. 

406. |i /658/, k’i /659/, ju mo nai shi li k’i. The confucians and the Mo-ists then 
began to come forward and stand on tiptoe (sc. to preach). 

407. tsie /660/, si /661/ wei chi sheng chi chi pu wei hang yang tsie si. I do 
not know if sageness and knowledge are not the pegs of their fetters. 

408. suei /662/ yi suei k’tin sheng. In order to let all living things advance. 


To be continued. 
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